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IS the Fate of Ilafiriou 
Perſons to be often wn 
L by ſuch * Importunate. Addrefſers. 
Their Quality, which. panicles bo? b- 
them on io many other occafions,. ./ 
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nor. to his Me- 

'who beſt: underſtood!) hs 
a hehas the trueſt an 
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The Fo f o OEM 
= LEW ha 
does. bur, the more-cxpoſe ids 
- frequent.Perſecutions of this nature? : 
Nay, their: Retirements- are not- 
able..co- ptote&t, them ;- for a true 
Tow: -Dedicator. will Invade their 
oſt} private xecefſes, and attacque 
© them eyen'in their Solitude. As 1 
| "4 DWAN 11" Fl ſelf” ſomewhat intereſted | 
.* m the Reputation of my Anchor, I 
reſolved, that harcver, WÞjutics 
4 (11 fer d in the *Trandation,, he 
uld .have' Tighe.done him in' the 
Choice of * {pub and therefore 
to pitch , UPON one who was ng 
ſtranger to his Perfon or to his Me- 
rit ;-and-'who beſt underſtood* his 
'valye, becauſe hehas the trueſt and- 
moſt accurate Judgment* in the 
World. ' Tis true, my Lord, he 
needs no Patronage, as he ſhings 3 in 
his. Native Language; :for there þi 
own Merit abundantly'fecures bin; 
but l-am Fen ble, rhat after all the 
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St. aremont. 
Bur beſides this, m 


have another” Title to rhis. T 54 
tion. We have long labourd ans I 
der a Mean, but unjuſt Chara 
with our Neighbours;who+ÞF 
to the Southwatd, and ate particu- 
larly. obliged fo . your Lordſhip. for 
reverling it. For I don't at all: 
ſtion but that your Lordſhip's Ex- 
traordinary "Merit, drew,” "from 
> | + .our Anthor that IngenyGus Confel- 
ſion, which in his admirableDiſcourſe 
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to the Mareſcal de Crequz, he makes” 
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ape and ao Pre- 
ces) of his own Country-men.; 
. Ns our o! rdſhip's - Acquaintance *has 
+ fi 21 d him that colder Climates 
| +, *thanzhis is Own,” may. produce. Per- 
Ns. Ds ns © of "as, {prightly a | Wit, and 
| |. Nrong..a. Jngpene 3 and that Po- 
| | 3, tenets and: egance were not-con- 
| 2 - on- to *France. Thus our whole 
nd,)my:IL.ord, reaps the. benefit 
_ of your Noble Daalifications, They 
have-procured one of 'the moſt Au- 
 thentic Teſtimonies 'in the World, 
to paſs in its Favour. 'No Foreigner 
will urge'our.diſtance from the Sun, 


3 ar have the hardineſs hereafter to 
: 1mpute” Barbarity ' to us. St. Evre- 


210nt has acquitted us from-that Im- 
putation. St. Evremont has .own'd 
us not to be inferiour "in Wit to a- 
ny of: our® Neighbouring Nations ; 
and 'tis-to- your Lordſhip. that we 
q - ſand\ indebred for fo advantageons 
| EIT Y Conteſlion, l 


_ The 'Epiftle Dedicatory. 
I ſaid,” My Lord, one of the 
moſt'Aurhentic Teſtimonies in' the 
World.” For. I believe 1t will be a- 
on all hands that f ince'the 
Declenfion of the Roman Eloquene 


and Em pire, there "NEVEF iwarh” 
truer or nicer Judge of Men'and -_ 
manners than our Author, ;/ or ONE F 


in whom a fruitful Wit-and a pro- 

foundnefs of reaſon were {6 happily 
reconciled. Amongft his own Coun- 
try-Men or indeed any where elle, 
I find none 'that can diſpute the 
prize with him but: Montagne; who 
was in truth an-extraordinary Ge- 
nius, and © has? / thoſe remains 
behind him "that will entertain and 


imſtru&, as long as Mankind'pre- 


ſerves any Taſte-for Wit and good 


Senſe. Tho he writ in _a'very 
impolite Age, and his Language 
derives an unhappy tin&ure from 
one of the worſt Provinces of France, 
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The Epiſtle + lets. 
yer where is ſomething 6 forciblt;/ſe 
vigorous, and ſo MaCukne i hibex- 
preſſion;rharafter all the conſiderable 
- oo ovements the French Tongur 
has received fince his time; 1 
pleaſes, nay it Charms and affeGous. 
.: Now as all this, and a grear dwal 

© more;} {may deſervedly be faid' in - 

his Praiſe,” : yer his warmeſt Admy- 
Kt bong. roy ford to confe(s wich 


Some mi fo) Dr when his 
nyerſatibn fails him, he has 
NI "keep Ir up, till he 
: Ws Ys lov” onto again,) ſome ne- 
- ver deſerved to Fs mentioned, and 
athets- are- urged Mal 2 Propos ; 

£ jn. ſhort; thar his way of writing is 
| Toe Pindarical, and his Excurſions 
i FOO) Frequent, 'Tis true, hes-fo 
| Les; + 


TNOMie i; and ecſequently; muſt 

4 © hang *buci{tll- he makes 
- Hin aſt? fl he-leads hith ont 
of the * wity, or "at. leaſt for the 
fake of one Beautiful Proſped car- 
ries ;him a” Mile" of two abour ; 
and” this at Tong rim cannot Fail to 

| diſguſt nice Perſons who are” in 
pain till they arrive at their Joe 
neys end, On the -other hand 
St, - Eoyemont” 4s © not. 'only- Maſter 
of "all the” oo6d Qualities of Mojn- 
tagne Newt any- of his defedts, 
but poſſeffes feveval others, to which 
the former was'either- altogether a 
Stranger , as Gallantry anda De- 
lcateneſs of Diſcernment, "or elfe 


. Was but ſlightly” acquainted with. 
To 


To diſmiſs _— y pariſon, 

2 vreater deptly 0 EO Ant beg 
hos juſtneſs in = 5% 
better taſt of polite Learr g andia 
more 'exquilite' knowledpe' of the 
World: Not to ſpeak of his* Lan- 
guage, Which 'wil,':admit no+ com- 
pariſon. Icannotconclude-this'Are - 
ticle without obſerving, that even in 
hisMisfortunes;our Author has recei- 
vedan honougable Elogy from one of 
the © moſt. _Judicious” Writers -10 | 
France, but a Member of that 
Order, which is ſeldom guilty of 
paying Incenſe to Perſons in dif- 


grace; and | what is remarkable, an 


Order to which he himſelf had ex- 


preſt no great Reſpe&. ' 

But I humbly "bo your Lord- 
ſhips pardon, for dwelling fo long 
upon a Subjeq& which your Lord- 
ſhip better underſtands than a- 


ny perion whatever. I am fſen- 
lible, 


our” -Eminent Qualities 
nce they. are /as'/well known to 
> greater.part of mankind, as St. 
emonts Character is to your 
Lordſhip. - That. Air -of politeneſs 
which diſtinguiſhes every thing you 
-ay. or do 3. that, Unwearied Gene- 
rolity in extending your. Fayours ; 
that. greatneſs of Mind, that admi- 
rable Sagacity and Experience in all 
Afairs, are {o readily ackowledged as 
well by thoſe that bave the honour to 
be admitted into yourConverſations, 
as - others that behold you at a 
diſtance, and. only view you in 
your CharaCter as it is univerſally 
eſtabliſhed; that as they cannot be 
ſet in a better light, fo the pro- 
claiming of them wou'd be no New 
Diſcovery. 
And yet my Lord, as in all A- 
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wor _ a you. 'with- 
thing Ho diſproportion'd . and-abs: 
furd, that none / ſceined | to: bes: 
lieve- them, but thoſe who receive 
every thing without examination, 
or thoſe 'whoſe intereſt it was. to 
{ſpread them. For as it was impol- : 
ole far them to fay the - leaſt in- 
jurious thing of you- without ha- 
tb. ving recourle to fiction, they mana« 
ged it {o profuſely, that like . the 
Old Relators of Herozc adventures, 
they deſtroyed that very belief. 
they endeavoured .ta Propagate. 
Even 
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5 of Threats ad Foes were 
Þ np, that! yery Inſtru- 
Pg my Lord, ſerved. to /pro- 
daim. your! Lordſhips Victye. to the 
World; 'and; never | was Innocence 
morttrnunphant,and never didFruth 
a” more” glorious. Conqueſt, 
"Axid 'now,” my Lord; if your 
Candor has not been wholly EX= 
hauſted. in forgiving thele 1 Injuries, I 
batobly beg you / ro employ it once 
more in' pardoning the impertections 
of this Trapſlation. My Friends and I 
did 'our beſt endeavours, bur 
_ fo our expence, It. was c- 
difficult to imitate and 
x wort 4 St. Evremont, The peri- 
ods every Where {o Harmonious 
and 
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The | Epiſtle (ay ed 
and yet fo unaffeQed, / the! Lats. 
guage (o comprehenſive and. yet i: 
clear, fo pe” and =} fo Natw-' 

/E,COU' -pretehd: to. 


in an Author & very 'nice "ad petie=' 
trating, yet 'we cannot without a 
ſenſible regret; obſerve how mich 
we have fallen below the'Original: 
Your Lordſhip, has received bet- 
ter preſents, from other , _ hands, 
but this is offered with no els fin- 
cerity. And in this fingle prelump-. 
tion, I was glad of this occafion-to 
declaie to all the World with what 
Zeal and Integriy, 


I am, my Lord, 
your Lordſbips moſt Humble, 

and moſt Obedient Serwant, 

T. BROWN, 


Hed | defigned to have made ſome 
. Critical Remarks and Obſervations 
upon thoſe Chapters in the Second Volume 
of | Monſiewr 'de St. Evremont, where 
the occaſion Naturally required them. 


- But the Book happening #0 ſwell larger 
by "ſeveral Sheets than was expreited, I 
have 'no'room here to inſert them. Mr. 
Dryden indeed, who in. bus excellent Pre» 
face before the firſs Volume, has given us 
4 wery good aicount of our inimitable 
Author, ſeems to have ſpared mt this l1a- 
bosr; but bowever, be bas not ſo ex- 
haufted the Subjett, but that there is ftill 
4 wery ample Field for thoſe that come 
after him to Cultivate. 
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MONSIEUR 
I-03 | 

MARSHALL de CREOUI, 


Who askd the temper of my Mind, and my 
Thoughts of tlings in general. 


EE ... —— 


By Dr. DRAKE. 
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| HEN we are young, the Po- 

pular Opinion {ways us, and 

we are more folicitous to gain 
the Eſteem of others then of our ſelves. 
But arriv'd to Old Age, we are apt to 
have a leſs value for Foreign things, and 
are moſt taken up with our ſelves, when 
we are ready to abandon our ſelves. 

Life is like our other Poſſeffions, all 
vaniſhes, when we think our ſtock great- 
eſt : Our mcaſures are ſeldom rightly 
underſtood, till little remains tro be ma- 
naged. Hence we ſee young Men {quan- 
der (as it were) their Being, in which 
they think they have a long term of 
Years to come. We grow more chary of 
B our 
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2 To Monſreur, the 


our ſelves, as we grow nearer to loſe 
our ſelves. 

The time has been, when my roving, 
uncontrol'd Fancy rambled after every 
thing ſtrange to it: At preſent my 
Mind contracts ir ſelf to the Body, and 
unites more ſtrairly with it: Nor is 
this out of any ſenſe of Pleaſure from 
ſuch an Alliance, but out of neceſſity of 
the mutual Succour and Aſſiſtance, which 
they endeavour to afford one another. 

In this feeble Condition, I yet retain 
ſome pleaſures, bur I have loſt all 
ſenſe of Vice, without knowing whether 
this change be owing to the Tnfirmity 
of a decay'd Body, or the moderation of 
a Vin! Letter improv'd in Wiſdom than 
heretotore. I fear my Age has a great- 
er ſhare in it than my Vertue, that I 
have more reaſon to complain, than 
bragg of the Obedience of Inclinations. 

In vata (hould I aſcribe ro my Reaſon 
the Power of ſubjecting my deſires, if 

key are 100 weak to raiſe themſelves; and 
what Wiidom foever Men at my Years 
may boalt of, it is hard to diſtinguiſh, 
whether. tnole Paſſions, we now no long- 
er fect, be ſubdued or expired. 

Howloever it be, when our ſenſes are 

na 


Marſhall Je Crequi. 3 
ho longer touch'd with their ObjeQs, nor 
. our Souls mov'd by their Impreſhons, it 
is properly no more then a State of Indo- 
lence: Yet 1s not this indolence without 
it's Charms, To think himſelf exempt 
from all uneaſinels, is enough to give Joy 
to a reaſonable Man. 

The Enjoyment of Pleaſures is not al- 
ways required; the privation of pain well 
uſed, readers our Condition ſufficiently 


happy. _ 
It any misfortune befall me, T am na- 


turally little ſenſible of ir, without daſh- 


ing this happy Conſtitution wirh any 
thoughts of Conltancy. For Conſtancy 
is only dwelling longer upon our Miſe- 
ries; It appears the molt atmable Ver- 
tue in the World to thoſe who are un- 
der no afflictions, but is truly a new load 
to ſuch as are. 

Reſiſtance only Fretts us, and Inſtead 
of caſing one grievance adds another : 
Without Reſiſtance we ſuffer only the e- 
vils inflicted on us; with it our own im- 
provements too. For this reaſua under pre- 
ſent Calamities, I reſign all to Nature ; I 
reſerve my prudence tor times of tran- 
quillity. Then by reflecting upon my own 
Indolence, I take pleaſure in the pains, I 

B 2 endu 
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endure not, and by this means make hap- 
py the molt indifterent State of Life. 

Experience grows with Age, and Wil- 
dom commonly with Experience: But 
when I aſcribe this Vertue to Old 
Men, I mean not that they are always 
Maſters of it. This is cerrain that they 
have always the Liberty to be wiſe, and 
to knock off decently thoſe Fetters 
which prejudice has put upon the World. 
They only are allow'd to take things for 
what they really are. 

Reaſon does as 'twere plant every thing 
1n our Education ; which is afterward in 
a manner quite over-run by Fancy. Age 
only has the power to drive out the one 
from what ſhe bad uſurp'd, and reefta- 
bliſh the other in what ſhe had loſt. 

For my felf, I obſerve religiouſly all 
real Duties. the imaginary 1 refuſe or 
adnut, as T like or di{iike *em. For in 
things to which I an nor oblig'd,I think it 
equal reaſon to reject what does not pleaſe 
ie, Or to accept what does. 

Every day frees me from one link at 
[cait of the Chain, nor 1s it leſs for the ad- 
vantage of thoſe trom whom I diſengage 
my f{elf,-then me, who regain my liber- 
ty. They are as great gaiuers in the =_ 
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Marſhall de Crequi. 5 
of an uſeleſs Man, as I ſhould have been 
a loſer, by idely devoring my lelfany long- 
er to 'em. 

Of all Ties, that of Amity is the only 
one that has, in my Opinion, almoſt 
irreſiſtible Charms, and were it not for 
the diſgrace chat attends no Return, L 


cou'd love meerly for the pleaſure of 


Loving, even where I was not belov'd a- 
ain. 

j In Love ill plac'd, the Seatiments of 

Amity eatertain us purely by their own 

agreeable ſweetneſs. But we ought to 

diveſt our ſelves of a juſt hatred for the 

Intereſt of our own quiet. 

Happy is that Mind which can entire- 
ly deny ſome Paſſhons, and only unbend 
it ſelf to ſome others. It would then 
be void of Fear, Sadneſs, Hatred, or 
Jealouſie. It wou'd deſire without vio- 
lence, Hope without impatience, and 
Enjoy without traniport. 

The ſtate of Vertue is not a ſtate of 
Indolence. We ſuffer in it a perpetual 
Conflict betwixt Duty, and Inclination. 
Now we do what diſguſts us, and now 
'oppolſe what reliſhes well : Being almoſt 
always under force, both in our Actions, 
and Abſtinence. | 

B 3 That 
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6. + To Monfiewr, the _ 
That of Wiſdom is {ſweet and-calm, 
It reigns Peaceably over our movements, 
being only 'to Govern well as Sudje&s, 
what Vertue Combats as Enemies. 

Teanfay ane thing of my elf, as extra= - 
ordinary as true, that is,-that I have ne- 
ver-in my ſelf felt any Conflict between 
Paſhon, and Reaſon. My Paſſion never 
oppos'd what I reſolv'd out of. Duty ;. 

. and my 'Reaſon readily comply'd with 
what my. Pleaſure Inclin'd me to. * 

I pretend not that this eafie accord 1s 
praiſe worthy ; on the contrary, I confeſs 
I have been often the more Vicious for it. 
Not out. of any perverſe diſpoſition to E- 
vil; but becauſe Vice cover'd the Crime, 
with an appearance of Pleaſure. 

It 1s certain, the nature of things 1s 
much better diſcover'd by refleQtion on 
*em, when paſt, then by their impreſſions 
at perception. Now the great Com- 
merce with the World, hinders all atten- 
tion in Youth. What we lee in others 
hinders us from examining well our ſelves. 

Crowds pleaſe'us at an Age, when we 
Love (as one may fay) to diffuſe our 
ſelves. © Multitudes grow troubleſome 
at another, when we naturally recoil to 
our {clves, or inſtead of numbers come to 

” Pays 


 Mayſbaſt de Crequ 7 
paucity” of Frieads, who are more 
united to ' us. 14S 3 dn 426d, | 
- -» Tis this humour, that inſenſibly, with- 

draws us from Courts. We begin through 
that to ſeek ſome Mean,gprween Hurry 
and Retirement. We grow..afterwards 
aſham'd to: ſhow -an old Face among(t 
young Fellows. | 
| . Lerus not flatter our ſelves. wath our 

Judgments : A. brisk Buffoonery will run 
x down; and. rhe: falſe' glittering ' of a 
youtliful Fancy will tura to Ridicule our 
moſt delicate Converſations. [If we have 
Wit, the beſt uſe of it is in private Com- 
panies ;- for in a Crowd the Spirit main- 
tains it ſelf but ill agaiaſt the Body. 

This Juſtice which we are oblig'd to 
do our ſelves, ought not to make us un- 
juſt to the young Men. We ought not 
perpetually to cry up our own Times, or 
envioully always condemn theirs. Let 
us not rail at Pleaſures when we are paſt 
them, or cenſure Diverſions, whoſe only 
Offence is our Incapacity. 

Our Judgments ought to be always the 
ſame. - We may live, but muſt not judge 
by Humour. There is in mine an odd 
peculiarity, which makes me mea- 
ſure Magnificence more by its trouble 
than pomp. B 4 Shows 
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Shows, Feafts, and great Aſſemblies, 
invite not me to the ſight of *em : The 
- Ppt mpeg F mult "ſuffer, deter me. 
'Flte elegant- harmony of *Conforts en- 
gages not meF'much, as the difficulty of 


_ adjuſting *H'Wfobliges me. Abundance 


diſguſts me at my Meals, and Rarities 
ſeem to me an affetted Curiofity, My 
faricy canndt recommend any thing to my - 
palate by my ſcarcity, My choice ſhou'd be 


_ ofthings ealily ro be had,that my Delicacy 
_may not be ruled by Fancy. 


Iamas fond of Reading as ever, be- 
cauſe it depends more particularly on the 
mind, which'tires nor like the Senſes. In 
truth, I ſeek in Books -my Pleafure, ra- 
ther than my Inſtruction. 

As IT have leſs time for Practice, I 
have leſs: deſire to learn. I have more 
need of a ſtock of Life than of methods 
of living ; and_the little that remains, 
is better ſpent in things agreeable, than 
Inftrutive. The LatinAuthors afford me 
the moſt, and I read whatever I think fine, 
a thouſand rimes over without being cloy'd. 

A nice Choice has confin'd me to a few 
Books, in which I ſeek rather ſound than 
fine Wit; and the true Taſte (to uſe a 
Spaniſh Expreſſion) is ordinarily found " 

Tac 
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the Writings of conſiderable Men. I am 
pleas'd to diſcover in Tw/ly's Epiſtles, both 
his .own CharaQter, and thar of thoſe 

Perſons of Quality that Write to him. He 
- never diveſts himſelf of his Rhetorick, and 
the leaſt recommendation'to his molt ins 
timate Friend is as artificially lalinuared, 
as if he were to prepolleſs a- Stranger in 
an Afﬀair of the greateſt Conſequence in | 
\the World. 

The Letters of che reſt want thoſe fine 
turns ; but in my Mind, they have more 
good Senſe than his, and this makes me 
judge very Advantageoutly of the great 
and- general Abilities of the Romans at 
that time. | 

Our Authors prefer the Age of Au- 
guſtus upon the account of Virgil! and Ho- 
race; and perhaps more yet upon the _ 
{core of Mecenas, who encouraged Men. 
of Learning, than for - thole Men of 
Learning themſelves. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, that their 
Parts as well as Courages began at that 
time to'decay. Grandeur of Soul was 
converted to Circumſpe& ConduQ, and 
found Diſcourſe'to Police Converſation : 
I know not what to think of the Remains 
of Mzcenas, unleſs it be that they had 
ſomething 


10 To Monſieur, the *. 
ſomething of Grimace, which was made 
to pals for delicate. o 

Mecenas was Auguſtus 
rite; The Mag' that pleas'd, and whom 

all-the Polite, and fprightly Witts court- 
ed ; now 1s it not likely that hisjudgment 
over-ruF'd the reſt, that they affeQecd his 

Air, and Ap'd, as much as ghey could, 
his Charatter? Fe; Ty 

Auguſtus himſelf leaves us ' no great 
Idea of his Latinity. What we fie of 
Terexce, what.was . reported at Rome of 
politeneſs of Scipio and Lelizs, the! Re- 
liques of Ceſar, and what we haye of 
Cicero, with the complaint of this laſt 
for the loſs of what he calls, Sales, Le- 
pores, Venuitates, Urvanitas, Amenitas, 
Feſtivitas, Tucunditas ; all together make 
me believe, upon better conſideration, 
That we muſt ſearch ſome other time 
than that of Auguſtus, to find the ſound 
and agreeable Wit of the Romans, as well 
as the pure and natural Graces of their 
Tongue. 

It may be ſaid, That Hor&e had a 
very nice Palate in all theſe Matters ; 
which perſwades me, that the reſt of his 
Contemporaries had not. For the nice- 
ty of his Reliſh conſiſted chiefly 1n find- 

| ing 


s great Favou- 
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ing that of others ridiculous. But as far 


. - = 


the Impertinencics, falſe Manners,and Af- 


feQations which - he laugh'd at, his ſenſe 


' wou'd nota this day appear fo very juſt, 


Townthat of Augaſtus to have been the 
Age of excellent Poets ; but it follows not, 
That ir was that of Univerſal Genius's,: 

Poetry requires a peculiar Genus, - that 
agrees not overmuch.w ith good ſenſe. 
It is ſometimes the Language of Gods, 
ſometimes of Buffoons, rarely that of a 
Civil Man. It delights in Figures, and 
Fictions, 'always beſides the reality of 
' things, tho! it be that only, that can ſa- 
tisfy a ſound Underſtanding. 

Not but that there is ſomething Noble 
in making good Verſe; but we muſt 
have a great command of our Genius, 0- 
therwiſe the mind is poſle(s'd with ſome- 
"thing Foreign, which hinders it trom the 
free management of it {elt, 

He's a Block-head (lay the Spaniards) 
that can't make two Verſes, and a Fool 
that makes four. If this Maxim pre- 
vail'd over all the World, we ſhould 
want aithouſand fine Works, the read- 
ing of which gives us a very delicate 
. pleaſure; but rhis Maxim reſpects Men 
of Buſineſs, rather than profeſs'd Poets, 
| However, 
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However, thoſe that are capacitated for - 

fuch great Works, will not oppoſe "the 
" forceof their Genius, for what I can ſay; 
and it is certain, that amongſt Authors, 
thoſe only will. write-few Verſes, -who 
find themſelves curb'd-more by their own 
natural Unaptncſs, than by my Reaſons, 

Excellent Poezs are as requiſite for our 
pleaſure, as great Mathemaricians for our 
uſe: Bur it is ſufficient for us to be ac- 
quainted- with their Works, and not en- 
gage our ſelves in the ſolitary Enthufiaſm 
of the one, or -to exhauſt our Spirits in 
Meditation like the other. 

Of all Poets, Comedians are moſt proper 
for the converſe of the World : For they 
oblige themſelves to paint naturally what 
pales in it, and to exprels after a lively 
manner the Thoughts, and Paſſions of 
Men. Seo 

How new an Air ſoever, may be given 
to old Thoughts, that ſort of Poetry 
is very tedious which is fll'd with Simi- 
lies of the Morning, the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars. Our Deſcriptions of a calm and a 
tempeſtuous Sea, repreſent nothing which 
the Antients have not done much better, 

Now we have not only the {ame Ideas, 


but the very ſame Exprefſions, the ſame 
Rhy mes, 
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Rhymes. Inever hear of the Harmony 
of Birds, but I prepare my {ſelf for the 
murmuring of Brooks ; the: Shepherds 
are always lolling upon Fern, and. you 
may ſooner find a Grove without a 
Shade in its proper ſight, than in our 
VYerles. | b 

This muſt neceflarily at length be ve- 
ry tedious; which cannot happen in . 
Comedy, where with pleaſure we ſee our 
own Actions drawn, and are touch'd with 
Paralel Motions. 

A Diſcourſe of Woods, Rivers, Mea- 
dows, Fields, and Gardens, make but a 
very languiſhing Impreffion upon, us, un-- 
leſs their Beauties be wholly new : But 
a-diſcourſe of Humanity, its Inclinations, 
Tendernefles, and Aﬀections, findsſome- 
thing at the bottom of our Souls. pre- 
par'd to receive it ; the ſame nature pro- 
duces and receives 'em, and they are ea- 
fily transfuſed from the Actors to the 
SpeCtators. | 

The Delicacy of -Love ſooths me, and 
its tenderneſs touches me ; and as 1n Spazr 
they love the beſt of any Country in the 
World, I am never weary of reading in 
their Authors Amorous. Adventures. TI 


am more affected with the Paſſion of one 
of 
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of their Lovers, than I ſhou'd be with my 
own, were I yet capable' of any. The 
very Imagination of thoſe Amouts raiſcs 
in me Certain motions/ for the Gallant; 
which I cou'd never feel for my ef. 
Fhere is perhaps as much Witt in rhe 
other Writings of that Nation, as in ours; 
but it is a Wit that gives me no fatisfaCti- 
on, except that of Cervantes in Dor 
Quixit, which T cou'd read all my life 
wichout being diſguſted one fingle mo- 
MEnr. | | 
Of all the Books I have ever read, Don 
Quixot 1s that, of which I ſhou'd be molt 
ambitious to have been the Author. No- 
thing in myOp1nion, can contribute more 
to the forming in us a true reliſh of every 
thing. TI wonder how Cervantes cou'd, as 
It were out of the Mouth of one of the 
greateſt Fools in the World, ſhew him- 
{elf maiter of all che Underſtanding and 
Knowledge imaginable. I admire the 
diverlities of his Characters, which are 
of the moſt uncommon ſtamp in the 
World, and at the ſame time the moit na» 
tural. | ; 
Qzevedo indeed appears a very Ingent- 
ous Author, but I eſteem him more for 


wiſhing all other Books Burnt, when ar 
ha 
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had read. Don Quixot, than for having 
been able to-read 'em. 

- I am not Sta hes enough with [t4- 
lian Nerle, to taſte their delicacy, or ad- 
- mire their Grace and Beauty ; I meet 
with ſome Hiſtories in that Tongue a- 
bove all the Moderns, and ſome Treati- 
ſes of Politicks even above what the An- 
tients have Written. | 

As for the Morality of the Italians, it 
is full of Conceipts, which ſavour more 
of a Fancy that aims to Sparkle, than of 
ſolid Senſe founded on deep Reflections. 

I am very curious of every thing that 
is fine in Frexch, and am very much dif- 
taſted at a thouſzand Authors, that ſeem 
only to have written for the Reputatioa 
of being Authors. I read not for the cre- 
dit of having read abundance, and this is 
it which tyes me up to certain Books, 
where I'm affur'd to meer fatisfation. 

Montagne's Eflays, Matierbe's Poems, 
Corneille's Tragedies, and Yorture's Let- 
ters have eſtabliſhed to themſelves, as it 
were, a Title to pleaſe me during Life. 

Montagne has not the ſame ſucceſs with 
others through their whole Courle. As 
he particularly lays open Men, the 

Young and the Old are pleaſed ro lee 
| them- 
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themſelves in him by the reſemblance of 
- their Thoughts. The ſpace intermedi- 
ate'to theſe Ages, takes 'em off from Na- 
ture to other Profeſſions; and then they 
find lels 1n Montegxe that fits 'em. The 
Art Mylitary employs-the General ; Po- 
liticks the States-man; Divinity / the 
Church:Man; and Law the Judge. 

Montezne returns upon us, when Na- 
ture has brought us back again to- our 
ſelves; and the approach of Age, when 
we truly feel what we are, recalls the 
Prince as well as his meaneſtSubjects from 
his Engagements to his Function, to the 
more near aad ſenſible - intereſt of his 
Perſon. <A> | 

I Write not this out of any impulſe 
of vanity, which urges Men to make 
their Fancies publick. I inſtruct my 
ſelf by what I ſay, and underitand my 
ſelf better by expreſſing the Notion I 
have form'd of my ſelf, rhen I could by 
private 'thoughts, and Internal Reflecti- 
Ons. 

The Idea a Man has of himſelf by 
ſimple attearion to Internal Meditations, 
is always a little 'confus'd.. The Image 
which is outwardly expreſs'd is much 
more exact, and gives us a much truer 


Judg- 


own* merit loſes. ha its Char 4s 
a3:it comes into the light 3: an 


TY 


de caves behind it only a diſguſt 
_of- ng Javes bein 6 on ſhame tor a vanity” 


| as fooliſhly enterrain'd as judiciouſly quit 


Tool  Mulherbe to. the Antients, I 
finer then his own compo» 
_ I ond baly 'ia his works re» 
trench what is not worthy ofhim. It were 
injuſtice to poſtpone him to any one who» 
ever, "But he muſt bear - with us, if 
for the honour of our 9wn Judgmeats; we - 

make hua give place- to himſelf, 
_ - Almoſt the {ſame-we may ſay of Cor-- 
eille. He wou'd beaboye all the Trages 
diags of Antiquity, if he-were not in ſome 
- of his much below himſelf. He 
is fo irable in vrhat is fine, that he 
take saway all patience for what isindiffe- 
rent. What in him 1s not excellent, me- 
thinks is naught ; not that it is bad, but 
that it wants the - picfoltivn of the = 
OY - 


aifince of ſelf Loye gh 5 acc Vas 


AY 
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' It is not enough for him topleaſe us lights 


' CY 
_ 


y; he's /bound' ro touch us-co .the quick. 


_*Tfhe raviſhes not our. minds, they em- 


loy their utmoſt penetration, enviouſly: 
to'-diſcover' the difference between! him 
#6d -himfealf © bens nt ng OV 
.-Some' Authors may ſtmply move: us. © 
But . thoſe ate petty ticklings, pleaſing  e+ 
nough when' we have 'nothing elſe: to 


_ mitid.”. Corneile prepares: our .mindsifor 


tranſports: If they benot elevated, they. 


are left in a condition more uneaſie thars 


. 
” ” 


Knguour,-- ©: ; 


It is, Teonfeſs hard;'always to Charm 


Very hard-/at 'pleaſure to raiſe a mind 


. from its temper; to-unhinge a'Soul.” But 


Corneille by having done ip fo' often, has 
tid-upon' himſelt an Obligation to do it 
always. 'Let bim expunge what is 'not 


- Noble enough for himy/-and: he will leave 


us in a full admiration 'of thoſe Beauties 


which no'one can Parallel. 
I ſhould not excuſe Yojture for a great: 


many of his Letters, which-he ought to 


have ſuppreſs'd, had himſelf been the 
Publiſher :- But he was like ſome Fathers; 


equally kind -and prudent, who have a 


natural affeftion for their Children, and 


i ſecret cheriſh thoſe chat want worth, 
a | thereby 


- 
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thereby toavoid expoſing theiriſudgmetits, 
to the'Publick by their Indulgence. /:; _- + 


 He'mighr-have ſhew'd all -his Fondhelſs: 


t6/ſome of his Works ; for there 1s ſome-) 


thing in 'em ſo unaccountably ingenious? - 


_ fopolite, fo' fine, and fo. agreeable, that 1* 
"rakes away all taſte of the Sales Atticp 
and the' Roman Urbanitas'; ecclypſes quite 
the Spirit and Wit of the [ralians; andthe 
Gallantry of the Spaniards. ©. uy 
' We have in 'French ' ſome . particulan 
pieces of admitable: Beauty, ; of which 
number -1s the Punerall. Oration of the 


| Queen of Exe/aa' by Monficur de. Meaux: | 


"There is a certain Spirit. diffus'd ' through 
the whole diſcourſe; which gives as great 
an'opiriion of the Author:'before her-is 


known, as of his Work; /after::?tis,.read. 


His CharaQtet-is impreſs'd -vn_ all. thatrhe 
ſays; 1o”that altho"'I have never ſeen 
him, -I paſs' eaſily [from the admiration 
of his Diſcourſe £0 that .of. his Perſon. 

- Not aml le{s affected with the Abridg- 
ment of General.Hiftory done by the ſame 
Prelate.” Such reach 1s there in his Re- 
fleftions 4 The ' ſenſe fo found, 16 
great a Purity of Reaſoning ! Whar a 
capacity of mind mult” he have in one 
Scheme. to comprehene:{o great a variety. 
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of Events, ſo far disjoyn'd both in time 

What Judgment”. to .recon- 
cile%em as he do's, and draw from %em 
Conſequences ſoadvantagious to the true 


Religion? 


* How greatſoever the pleaſure of Read- 
ing is to: me, yet that- of Conyerſation 
will ever be more fenſible. [The acquain- 


' tanice of the Ladies would” afford- the 


ſweeteſt, if their Charms did not put us 


- fo too much pain to defend our ſelves from 


doing Homage to *em. Yet thisis a vio». 
lence] rarely ſuffer ; as my Age renders 
me unacceptable, my Experience makes 


me-nice; and if they can't be pleas'd with 


me,.1 am by way of return as little ſa- 
tisfied with them. 7 | 
There are ſome whoſe Merits make a 
confiderableimpreflioa on my mind, but 
their Beauty has little influence on me. 
And if Jam at any time ſurprized . by it, 
I preſently reduce my Paſſion to a. plea- 
fing reaſanable Amity, that has none of 


o 


© the uncafineſles of Love. 


Amongſt Ladies, the moſt meritorious 
perſon with them, - 15 the Lover ; the 
next, the Confideat of their /nclinations ; ' 
the third, be that ingeniouſly ſets off all 
that is amiable in 'em. JX nothing will 

| wil 


win their-/hearts, we-_may at-keaſt gaid 
- tothe Lover,to whom altmult give place, 


he/pleaſes*em moſt, that can' make ea 


pleaſe themſelves beſt.  - 


When. you converſe with *emy avoid 


carefully all indifference, they - are from 
- their Souls Enemies to ſuch coldneſs,. or 
love- your ſelf, or flatter what oe: 
,or paint em fo as to plunge 'em ftilt deeps 


er 1n Love with themſelves. For Love 


of ſome ſort or other they muſt have, - it 


$s a Paſſhon their Hearts are never unhfur- 


niſh'd with. Dire& a poorHeart how to 
employ»it, | Ys nat 
*T'is true;ſome of *em can have eſteem, 
and even tenderneis too without Love ; 
and: others there are as worthy of- our 
Confidence and Secrets as the moſt truſty 
of our Friends, My 6 
I'know ſome that have no leſs Wit 
and Diſcretion, then Charms and Beauty; 
But thoſe are Rarities, that Nature wan- 
tonly-bettows on the World, whether by 
deſign or caprice, and we can draw no 
- Conſequences in Favour of the Generall, 
from things ſo particular, and from Qua- 
lities ſo uncommon. Women ſo extraor- 
dinary ſcemm to invade the Character of 
| C 3 Men, 
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their Favours by Complements; for next . 
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Men.; and -perhaps' it is akind of. revole 


_ from ther © Sex, to ſhake off the Natura} 

_ Conditions of it for the real Advantages of 

I confeſs T have formerly been more dife. 

ficult.in the choice of theMen, with whom 

I Canvers'd, they at preſent I am ; and Þ 
think'my ſelf not ſo much a Loſer in poiat * 
of Delicacy, as a gainer in point. of Senſe. 
Frhen fought for Men that cou'd pleaſe 
me1n every thing, I now ſeek eyery thing 
that may pleaſe me in any Man, 

A Man. 1n all reſpects agreeable, is too 
great a Rarity, and it is' no Wiſdom to 
hunt for what we are hardly ever like to 

find. © That Delicacy of pleaſure, which 
our imagination paints to us, is what we 
ſeldom.enjoy ; the ſickly nice Fancy gives 
us a diſrehſh of thoſe things, whuch we 
during the whole courſe of our lives 
might obtain. TY 
Not that, to ſay Truth, it is impoſſible 
to find ſuch Jewels, but it 15 very rarely 
that Nature forms 'em, and that For- 
tune favours us with 'em.. My good Stars 
made- me know one of this rank in Fraxce, 

_ and another of «qual merit 1n a Forreign 
Country, who was the whole delight of my 
Life,  'Death has robbed -me of this Trea- 

of "IP gs ſure, 
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fuce, and I can. never.think on thatcruel 
day on; which Monſieur Daubjgny died, . 
but I may with a {ad and ſenlible regrett, 


-# I 


lay, > 
| PURE FER, WP LQuem ſemper acerbum, 


Semper honoratum, ſic di voluiſtis, habebo.. 


| Among your other meaſures for the con-. 
duct: of Society, you muſt take care ta; 
apprehend the good things ſeperately ; be» 


ty, good Nature from want of Senſe, 
' Science from Ridicule. You will fiad theſe 


Qualities promiſcuouſly blended, not only, 


among, thoſe Men whom you may at 
pleaſure make choice of, or repudiate, but 
even among thoſe whom your intereſt, 

- or other tyes as obligatory,ſhall bind yo 
tO, 6-7 | 
. T have ſcena Maa of the gayeſt natural 
parts 1n the World, lay aſide the happy. 
tacility of his Genious, and engage in 
Arguments of Science and Religion, in 
which he betray'd a ridiculous ignorance, 


I know one of the moſt Learned Men 


in Exrope, of whom one may Learn a 
Thouſand things curious or profound, 


in whom -nevergheleſs you will find an. 


C4 Impotence 
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Vet extra- 
rdinary, fabulous, or exceeding Credit. - 
"That great Maſter of the' Stage; to 
whom the Romans are more beholding 


- * for theBeaury of their thoughts, then to 


their own Wit or Vertue 1- Corneille who - 


_ fufficiently diſcovers himſelf without na» 
ming; ſpeaks like an ordinary Man when 
C / 


| aks' for himſelf, He exhauſts all 
his ſtock of thought for a Greek or a Ro» 
man: A French-man Or Spaniard abates 
his courage ; and when he ſpeaks for him, 
he is quite diſpirited, He racks his imas» 


_ " gination for all that is noble co adorn his 


Id Heroes, and you would ſay, that he 
debarr'd himſelf the advantage of his own 
proper” Wealth,as jt he were not worthy 
the uſe of it, +* COLIN | 

If you' know the World perfeAly, you 
will find in it abundance of Men valuable 
for their Talent, and as contemptible for 
their failing. Expect not they ſhou'd al- 


| Ways diſplay their good Qualities,and diſs 


creetly cover their Infirmities. You ſhall 
ſee *'em light their Vertues, and fondly in- 
dulge their defe&ts, It reits upon -your 
Judgment to make a better choice then 
themſelves, and by your Addreſs, to draw 


- from *em that worth, which they cou'd 


not calily communicate, For 


p — ion : untry; 

a pleative, and been' as h rappy in the 
w ofConverſatjon,as if T had been 
| wy time in France, T have met with 


' Perſons of as greatWorth zsQuality, wtioſe © 


- Society has been: the greateſt cotntofr of 
my Life I have known Men as witty as a+ 
fy I have ever ſeen, who have join'd the 
pleaſure of their Friendſhip to that of 
their Company. *. 

I have. known ſome Ambaſſadors to 


delicate,thar it ſcem?d to me a conſiderable - 


loſs, whenever the Duty of their Charace 
ter ſuſpended: the exerciſe of their more 
peculiar Excellencies, # 
T have formerly thought that there were 
no Man of Honour but 1n ourCourt ; that 
the effeminacy of warmer Climartes, arid 


a kind of Barbarity in the colder,hinder'd_ 
theNatives from being rais'd to this pitch, 


- except very rarely, But experience has 
at length convinc'd 'me, that there are 
ſuch every where, and it I have not dilCos 
cover'd, it ſoon enough, it is becauſe ir is 
difficult for a French-man under long 
uſe to reliſh any bur thoſe of his. own 
Country. 
Evecy Nation has it's excellence, with 
rl 


I have found as 
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- acertain turn proper and peculiar. t0- its .' 


Genious... .My,J udgmeat, too much weds 


ded to-our own Air,  rejeQted as, faulty 
what was. Foreign tous. ' Becauſe we 


ke ?em imitate us 1n the Faſhion of things - 


Exterior, . we, wou'd impoſe upon *em 
the imitation of vs, even in the Dreſs of 


_ Yertue too. 4 


.-In-truth, the grounds of any Eſfential. 
Quality, are,every where the (ame ;- but 
we endeavour to fit the Extrinſicks to our 
Humour, and thoſe among us that pay 
the greateſt deference to Reaſon, mult have 


with it ſomething 6 gratific their Fans 


LIES. 


"The difference which I find between 


the Air of us and other Nations, to ſpeak 
ingenuouſly,is that ours is induftriouſly af- 
fected, and that of other Nations impref> 
ſed.by Nature, as it were. in an indelible 
CharaQter. ; Cs 
In all my life, 7 have never known hut 


two Perſons that were univerſally tak- 


ing, and thoſe differently. The one had 
agreeable Qualities of all ſorts ; for-the 
ordinary fort of Men, for the Fang wan; 
and even for the Fantaſtical ; he ſzem'd 
to have in his Nature, wherewith. to 
pleaſe every body. The other had fo ma- 


ny 


i (4 = "- - 
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_ we was rever'd. The firſt cou'd inli; 


nuate himfelf,, and never. fail'd: to- gain 


- the AﬀeQions. The ſecond was ſome- 


what moroſe: and fierce, but command- 
ed eſteem. To compleat-this difference, . 


a Man gave himſelf up with pleaſure to 
the inſinuarions of the former, and ſub- 
mitted oftentimes with reluQtance co the 
worth .: of | the latter. I had a ftric 
Friendſhip with *em- both, . and can ſay; 
That 1 never ſaw ay thing in the one, 
but what was agrecab 

but what was valuable. 


Whenl want the company of men of ' 


Converſation, 1 have recourſe to the 
Learned ; and if I meet with Men skiltull 
in, polite. Learning, I think my ſelf no 
', great loſer by exchangeing of the delica» 
cy of the preſent,. for that of paſt Ages. 
But there are very few that have a true 
Judgment: .Polite Learning is by moſt 
Mens management rendered very naule- 
OUs. ; 

Of- all the Men Tever knew, Antiqui- 


ty is the moſt indebred to Mr. Waller, , 
not only for the nicety and fineneſs of his ' 


apprehenſion, which he employs to dive, 
my even 


vs 
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ny corp Acgoraplſhmments, that he mighs, 
allyrghimſelf of eſteem where-ezyer Vers. 
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23 To Moyſient, the 


even into the Soul of theAntients for their 
true meaning, but likewiſe for the Beau- 


ty.of his Fancy, with which he embel- 
'ifhes their Thoughts too. 


I have ſeen in few Years abundance of 


_ Criticks, and but few good Judges... I 


affe& not that ſort of Learned Mea, that 


rack their Brains to reſtore a Reading, 
Which is not mended by the Reftitution, 


The whole Myſtery of their Learning 
Iyes in what we might as well be igno- 
rant of, and what is worth the know- 
ing,they never underſtand, They never 
imagine,. never think nicely enough tq 
taſte the delicacy of the Senſe, or the e- 
legance of a Thought, They may ſerve 


well enough for Expoſitors to Gramma- 
_ rians; they drudge the ſame way,and are 


made of the ſame Lump : but they can 
never rightly apprehend anyMan of Senſe 
among the Antients; ſuch a Talent is 
diametrically oppoſite. to theirs. 

In Hiſtory,they neither mind Men, nor 
matters ; they lay the whole weight on 
Cronology ; and for the date of a Con» 
ſul's Death, negle& the knowledge of his 
CharaQer, or of the Tranſations durin 
his Conſulate. Taly with them | had 
been no inore then a Compiler of Ha- 


rangues, 


* Marſhall de Crequi. ag. 


fangues, or.Ceſar then a Scribler of Come 
mentaries. The Conſul,the General ſlip by 
*m+ without notice, the Spirit that ani« 
mates theirWorks is unperceiv'd, and the 
. principal Matters they treat of un« 
Fran.. 

I value infinitely a Critic of S2nſe, if 
" the expreſſion may be allow'd. Such is 
the excellent Work of Machiavel upon the 
Decades of Livy ; and ſuch wou'd be the 
reflections of Monſieur de Rohan upon Ces 


, ſars Commentaries, had he peirc'd deeper 


. into his Deſigns, and expos'd to a clearer 
light the ſecret Springs of his Condut, 
Notwithitanding, 1 muit owa that he hag 
equall'd, ifnot outreach'd the penetration 
of Machiavel in his remarks upon the cle« 
mency of Ceſar in the Civil Wars, But 
we may ſce that his own experience 
of ſuch Wars, gave abuntance of light tg 
thoſe judicious Obſervations. | 
After the Study of polite: Learni 

| (for which I have a more particular 
ection,) I Love the Science of thoſe great 
Lawyers, who might themſelyes be Legif 
lators ; who reaſcend to that Original Jus 
ſtice that rules Humane Society, that 
know what liberty Nature permits in 
eſtabliſht Goveraments, and what for the 


publick 
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36 To Monſienr," the” 
publick Good, eaſies private Men of: the 
burthen of Politicks, VE BoTrgg! 
The Converſation of Mr. ——— affords 
theſe inſtructions with-as much pleaſure 
as profit. From Hobbs, that great. genis 
ous of Exgland, we may receive theſe ſhin« 
ing Lights, yer- not altogether ſo true ; 
for ſomethings he miſtakes, others 'he 
puſhes too far; | 2d v1 
' Were Gyotivs yet alive, all things might 
be Learnt of that univerſally Learn'd 
Man,who'is yet more valuable tor his Reas 
{onings than for his Learning. Tho? he 
4s Dead; his Writings ſtill reſolve the 
moſt important difficulties; and were 
-Tuftice only regarded, they might be a 
Randing rule to all Nations in points of 
War, -and Peace. His Book, de Fore Bel- 
{ & Pacts, ought to be the chief Study, of 
Soveraign Princes, their Miniſters, and 
whoever elſe have any ſhare in theGovern- 
ment of the People. 
Nay, even the knowledge of that Law 
which deſcends to the affairs of private 
Men, ought not to be flighted. But this 1s 
left to the care of theGentlemen oftheGows, 
and denied to Princes as a thing below- 
them, tho' every moment of their Reign, 


they iſſue out Warrants that extend: to 
the 


the: Fortunes, Liberties j and Lives of 
their Subjets.  _ 

They. are only -entertain'd- with Has 
rangues about Valour, 'which is only an 


inſtrument of DeſtruQion, and Diſcourſes 
of Liberality, which is bur a_more regular 


method of {quandering,' unlefs it is bouns 
ded by Juſtice. They ought indeed: to 
ſuit the Vertues they preach to the nece{- 
ſities of every. ones. temper ; To infuſe 
_ Liberality. into the Coverous, :ro.. ſpur tha 
unaQtive with the, thirſt of Glory, and 
curb, as. much as is pvſſible,the ambitious 
with the Reins of Juſtice, But amongſt 
all the diverſity of  Tempers,, Juſtice is 
ſtill moſt. requiſite ; for it keeps up order 
as well in him that does it, as in them-tq 
whom it is done. | B1co-otl 

This 1s cot a conftraint that leflens the 
power of a. Prince, for in doing it to. 0- 
thers, he learns to do it to himſelf, and fo 
it is in him a voluntary aQ,tho' we neceſ(- 
{arily receive it from his power. my 

. I read not in Hiſtory of any Prince, bet- 
ter Educated then Cyr jthe great. They 
were not contented exactly to inform 
him what was Juſtice in -all reſpe&s, 
but they made him put his Inſtructions. in 
Practice as often as occaſion was _—y ;{o 
tilay 


— 
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þ that they did at the ſame crime imprint 

- the notions of-it on his Mind, and eſtas | 
bliſh an habitual Juſtice in his : 
'The Educarion. of Alexander was of 
ſomewhat too large an extent : i-He was 
Taught the knowledge of every thing in 
Nature, but himſelf, - His ambition afs 
_-terwards diffus'd ir ſelf as far as his Learn- 
ing ; and knowing all, he grew defirous 
to Conquer all, But he had little or no 
method 1n- his Conquelts, and abundance 
of / irregularity in his Life for want of 
knowing what he owed to the 
to private Men, and to himſelf. 
No Men Wharſoever can take too ef- 
fetual a care to make themſelves juſt, 
for they have'naturally too ſtrong a. Biaſs 


the contrary way. 
Juſtice is the toun 


Soul; 


publick, 


dation and the Fence 
of ali Society ; whithour it we ſhould ttill 
be Strowlers, and Vagabonds ; our impe- 
tuolity would ſoon reduce us to our pris 
mitive confuſion; out of 'which 'we are 
happily extricated,. yet initead of chear- 
fully acknowledging the benefit, we find 
a regret to fubmit to that happy SubjeCti- 
on it keeps us 18, and ſtill long after that 
Fatall Liberty which would be the unhap- 
pineſs of our Lives. 


When 
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Marſhall de Crequi. 33 

When the Scriptures tell us that the 
Juſt are few, ir means not in my Opini» 
on, that-Men are not yet inclin'd to 
good Works. But it ſeems to intimate 
how little an Inclination they have to em 
our of a principle of Juſtice. 

Indeed: were Mens good Attions ex- 
amined, they would molt of *'em be found 
to have. their ſource from the conſidera- 
tion of fome other Vertues. Bounty, Friend: 
ſhi», and Benevolence are the ordinary 
Springs from whence they flow : Charis 
ty ſupplies our Neighbours wants ; Li 
berality bettows, and Generolity obliges;/ 
Juttice which ought to partake in all, is 
laid afide as burthenſome; and neceſſi- 
ty alone gives it a ſhare in our Attions, 

| Nature endeavours to find a kind of 

ſelf complaifance in theſe firſt qualities, 
where we at upon plealing Motives : 
But in this ſhe finds a ſecret violence, 
where anothers Right extorts from us 
what we owe, and we only acquit our 
ſelves of our own Obligations, not lay any 
upon them by our beneficence. 

It isa ſecret averſion to Juſtice that 
makes us fonder of giving than returning, 
of obliging than acknowledging. Thus 
we ſce the moſt liberal, generous Men 

| are 
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34 To Monfiear, the 
are not uſually the moſt Juſt. Juſtice in+ .. 
cludes a regularity thar bridles *em, as 
being founded on a conſtant method of © 
Reafon,oppos'd to thoſe natural impulles, 
which are the Hinges upon which libe+ 
rality almoſt always moves. | 

_ There js ſomething, I know not what, 
heroical in great Liberality, as well as in 
great Valour ; and there 1s a great Ana- 
logy between thoſe two Vertues, the one 
railes the Soul above the Conſideration of 
Wealth, as the other beyond the manage- 
ment and delire of Life. But with all 
thele gay and generous Motives, without 
good Conduct, the one becomes ruinous, | 
and the other Fatal- 

Thoſe whom croſs accidents of Fortune 
have undone, are pitycd by all the World, 
becauſe it is a misfortune the Conditions 
of Humanity ſubmit us to : But thoſe that 
are reduc'd to Miſery by vain profulion, 
raiſ> more contempt than commuleration ; 
becauſe it is the Ifluc of a peculia® Folly, 
from which every Man has the good con- 
ceipt to think himlelf exempt. | 

But befides Nature is always a ſufferer 
'irtle by compaſſion, and to relieve her 
{lt of an uneafic thought, She repreſents 
to her {elf rhe Folly of the Prodigall, ra- 

ther 
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ther than reſt on the proſpect of the Beg 
- gar. All things conlider'd, . it is enough 
or private Men to be BenefaQors, 

As this ought not to be meerly through 
a. ſoftneſs of Nature which Iukewarmly 
lets go what it has not its ſtrength to 
keep ; I deſpiſe the weakneſs which 
we call ill plac'd Bounty, and hate no 
leſs the yanity of thuſe that never do a 
kindneſs but for the pleaſure of boaſting 
of it. 

There are not ſo many ungratefull Men, 
as there are thought to be ; becauſe there 
are. not ſo many generous Men as we 
imagin.-..He..that 1in filence ſuppreſſes a 
favour receiv'd is an unthankful Fellow, 
thar deſerv'd it not. But he that publiſh» 
es one that he has done, ' turns it to an 
Injury, ſhewing to your diſgrace the ne- 
ceſfity you had of him, 

I would have an honeſt Man cautious 
of receiving obligations, and ſenſible of 
'em wiken receiv'd: I would have him 
that obliges ſatisfyed with the generoſity 
of the Action, and not think of any ac- 
knowledgement from the Party oblig'd. 
Whea a return is expected, it is no long- 
er liberality ; it is a fort of Trade, which 


the ſpirit of Intereſt wou'd introduce ins 


to Fayours. D 2 *Tis 
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J36- To Monſieur, the 

_*Fis true, there are ſome perſons in 
whoſe nature ingratitude is rooted : Ingra- 
titude is the main ingredient 1n their com- 
poſition ; with that their Heart their Soul, 
and every part is ſeaſfon'd: Then make 
no returas to Love, not becauſe they are 
hard and inſenſible, bur becauſe they are 


1ngratetull, 


_ This ingratitude of the Heart is of all 
the kinds of it the moſt oppoſite to Hus 
manity. For a generous Man may be 
ſometimes neceſſitated to baniſh the 
thoughts of a paſt kindneſs,to eaſe himſelf 
of the trouble that ſome Obligations are 
apt to give. But Friendſhip knitts, not 
fetters us together ; and without ſome 
extraordinary violence to Nature, it- 1s 
impoſſible to rclift its tender engaging 
Charms. | 

The Ingratitude of the Soul is a Na- 
tral indiſpofition to acknowledge a Ser- 
vice, even without regard to Intereſt. 
Avarice may ſometimes ſuppreſs $n Ob- 
ligation, to avoid the expence of a return. 
But pure Ingratitude is without farther 
defign in- it ſelf averſe to all acknow- 
ledgements. 

There is another fort of Ingratitude 


founded on a Conceipt of our own worth; 


our 
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Marſhall de Crequi. 37 
our Vanity miſtakes ſervices done us, for 
dyes paid to us. 

The ambition of Liberty has likewiſe 
its .ingratitude as well as Vanity, The 
only ſubjeQion it allows is to the Lays; 
out of abhorrence of a dependance, it hates 
- the memory of Obligations that ſhow a 
{uperiority ia the BenefaRtor. This makes 
Republicans ingratefull. They think 
that a Diminurion of their liberty, which 
others 1umpute to their Tngratitude. 

Brutus thought it meritorious to ſacri- 
tice his Obligations to his liberty. All the 
kindneſfles heap'd on him were converted 
to Injuries, when he began to look upon 
'em as Fetters. He could kill a Bene- 
factor that aim'd to be his Maſter. An 
abominable Villany amongſt the Parroas 
of gratitude. An admirable vertue with 
the Sticklers for liberty. 

| As thereare Mena purely ingratetult, 
out of a meer ſenſe of ingratitude, 1o there 
are {orme meerly thankful our of a pure 


fenſe of thankfulneſs. Their Hearts are. 


ſealible not only of good turns, but even 
of good will too; and have of chemſelves 
a propenlity to acknowledge all manacr 
of Obligations, | 
There is as great a diverſity of chanks, 
D 3 aS 
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33 To Monſieur, the 
as of ingratitude; there are ſome poor Spi« 
rits that think themſelves oblig'd by eve- 
ry thing, as well as vain Humours that do 
o by nothing. | 

If ſelf-conceipt has ' its proud ingrates, 
diſtruſt of Merit has its weak -thank- 
full ones, that take common Juſtice for 
an Obligation. | 

This diffidence of themſelves gives ?em 
an inclination to ſubjeFion,and that obliges 
them to make another ſort of acknowledg- 
ment. Thele Perſons as they are encum- 
ber'd with liberty, and aſham'd of ſer- 
vitude, raiſe up chimerical Obligations, 


- to give an honourable colour to their ſub- 


miſſion, 
I will not reckon among the grateful, 


tH-ofe poor wretches that think themſelves 


oblig'd to us for not hurting 'em. They 
are not only Slaves, bur Slaves that have 
not the Courage to hope well. To thele 
tranſported Wretches all treatment that 
Is not rigourous is favourable, and every 
thing tjiat 1s not an injury, they think a 
kindneſs. | 

I ſhall only now conſider Court Ac- 
knowledgments, which have not ſo much 


reſpect to the paſt, as deſign upon the fu- 


ture. They acknowledge obligations to 
all 


Marſhall de Crequi. * 39 
all that-are in any poſt to oblige; and by 
an affected gratitude for favours never 
done inſinuate themſelves into thoſe, in 
whoſe power it is to do *em, and indu{- 
trioully put themſelves in. the way of 
**m. This trick of thanks as it is un- 
doubtedly no Vertue, ſo neither is it a 
vice but cunning, which it is lawful to 
{erve our ſelves with, and guard our ſeJves 
from. 

The great ones 1n requital have a 
trick as artificial to excuſe themſelves 
from doing kindneſles, as the Courtiers 
can have to engage *em to it, They re- 
proach men with Services never done, 
and complain of ingratitude, tho* they 
have hardly 'ever obliged any one, to 
draw from hence a ſpecious pretence to 
oblige no body. 


But let this affeAted Gratitude, and 


theſe myſterious Complaints of Ingrati-. 
tude paſs; let us ſee what is to be 
wiſh'd in the pretences to, and the di- 
{tribution of Benefits, I cou'd wiſh in 
the Pretenders more merit than Addreſs, 
and in the Diſpoſers more Generoſity 
than Oſtentation. 

Juſtice ' reſpeAs every thing in the 
diſtribution of Favours: Tr regulates the 
D 4 liberal» 
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40 To Monſieur, the. 
liberality of the Donour, and weighs the 
merit of the Receiver. 

Generoſiry thus circumſtantiated is an 
admirable Vertue ; nor ſo, it is the moti- 
on of a Svuul truly noble, but il] govern'd ; 
or of a wild Ofteatatious Humour, that 


thinks Reaſon a clogg to it. 


There are ſo many tiungs to be confi- | 
der'd in the diſtribution 'of kindneſles, 
that the ſafeſt way is always to obſerve 
ſtri& Juſtice, and conſulc Reaſon equally 
about thoſe we make the Objes of 'em. 
But even among thoſe that intend ſtrict 
Tuftice, how many are miſguided by their 
teimpers to reward or puniſh ? When we 
give way to Inſinuation, and yield to 
Comp'ement, Selt-Love repreſents to us 
as Juitice a Laviſhneſs to them that 
flatter us ; and we reward %em for the 
Artifice they uſe to deceive our Judg- 
ments, and prevail upon the imbecility | 
of our Wills. 

They cheat themfelves yet more eaſily, 
that miſtake a moroſe Temper for an in- 
clination to Juſtice, The itch of puniſh- 
ing is 11Zenious in 'em to ſet an ill gloſs 
upon every thing. Pleaſure with them is 
Vice, and Error a Crime. A man muſt 
diveſt himſelf of Humanity to eſcape 

| their 


of Vertue, they think they chaſtiſe Crj- 
miaals, while rhey torment the Miſera- 
ble. 


If Juſtige appoints a great Puniſhment, 


(which 1 is ſometimes, neceſſary) it is pro- 
portion'd to ſome great Crime, bur is 
never harſh or rigorous. Severity aa 
Rigour are-no part of it, but ſpring from 
the humour of thoſe perſons that executg 
it. As theſe ſorts of Puniſhmenrs flow 
from Juttice withour rjzour, ſo likewiſe 
does Pardon in ſome caſes rather then 
from Clemency. To pardon Faulrs of 
Error is but Jultice to the tailings of our 
Nature. 


I might proceed to ſeveral ather partir 


culars of Juſtice, but it -is now high tune 
tothink of Religion, which-oughrt to be 
our . principal care 

Afcer the maniaer that I have liv'd in 
the World, People will nox calily believe 
that Jam very ſolicitous atout Salvarion. 
Yet Ican lately aver, that no mag ere 
thought of the next W 071d witli mare 
Application than my felf, *T'is ſtupidity 
to ſer up our Reſt in a Lite that may ter- 
minate every MOmcCult, 


Meer 
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42 To Monſienr, the 

Meer Curiofity will make -us inquifſj- 
tive to know what ſhall become of us af- 
ter our Death. . We are too dear to our 
ſelves toagree to the irrecoverable loſs of 
our ſelves. Self Love ſecretly oppoſes the 
Notion of annihilation. Weare deſirous 
to exiſt always, and the Soul as it is inter- 
eſs'd in its own converſation, improves 
this deſire we have of receiving ſome light 
into a thingſo obſcure. 

_ Yet the Body finding by certain expe- 
rience that it muſt die, and unwilling to 
die alone ſeeks reaſons to involve the 
Soul in one common State. But the Soul 
which knows its Actions are independant 
of thoſe Organs, is ſenſible that it can ſub- | 
fiſt without *em, TI have called all the 
light I could both from the Antients 
and Moderns to afliſt my refletions to 
dive into ſo dark a matter : I have read 
all that has been Written on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, and after I have done it 
with all my attention poſſible, the clear- 
eſt Prcof that I find of the Eternity of 
my Soul, is my own perpetual deſire that 
it may be ſo. | 

I wiſh I had never read Monſieur Deſ- 
cartes's Meditations: The great reputa- 
tion of that excellent Man among us gave 
ne 
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me ſome hope of finding that demons 
ſtration he promiſes ; 'but there appears 
to me rather probability then certainty 
in his arguments; and how defirous 
ſoever I was to be convinc'd by his 
Reaſons, all that I can do in his fa- 
vour or my own, 15 to reſt where I'was 
before, | | 

I leave the Study of Metaphyſicks to 
make an enquiry. into Religion, and 


looking a Book upon that Antiquity of 


which I am ſo fond, I fiad among the 
Greeks and Romans, nothing more then a 
Superſtitious Idolatrous Worihip, or 
politick humane contrivances eſtabliſh'd 
for the Government of Men. Ir is not 
difficult for me to ſee the advantages 


of the Chriſtian - Religion over all the . 


reſt; and ſubmitting my elf the beſt 
IT can with reverence to the Belief of 
its Miſteries, I-leave my Reaſon to 
_ taſt with pleaſure the pureſt, and moſt 
perfeQt Morality in the World, 

Amidit the diverſity of Beleits that 
divide Chriſtianity, the. true Catholick 
engages me as well by my own free 


EleQtion, were 7 yet to chooſe, as by 


the habitual Impreſſion it has long fince 
made- upon me, 
What 
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44 To Monſieur, the 


What we now call Religion is indeed 


but a. difference in Religion, and 


not a differeat Religion, I rejoyce that 
my Faith is more ſound then a Here- 
ticks ; Fe inſtead of Hating him for 
this difference, I Love him becauſe he 
agree's with me in the. Fundameatals, 
The means at length to agree in the 


whole, -is always to commuicate in 


ſomething. A deſire of Reynion can ne- 
yer be inſpir'd till the eamity chat ariſes 
from diviſion be ſuppreſs'd. Men 
may ſeek one another as Gciable.but they 
never ;2in with their Enemies. 

Belides, the difference of Doctrine 1n 
ſome points afteQed in every Scft, I re- 
mark, as it were, a ſort of particular Spis 
rit that diſtinguiſhes 'em. The Catho- 
lick tends particularly to the love of God, 
and good Works. We look upon this 
firſt Being, as an Obje& ſoveraignly ami- 
able, and tender Souls are touch'd with 
the ſweet and agreeable impreſſions 1t 
makes on 'em. | 

Good Works follow neceſſarily from 
this Principle; for Love once ' receiv'd 
within, aQtuates us without, and puts us 
upon endeavouring all we. can to pleaſe 
him we love. All we haye to fear 1n this 
cale 
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eaſe is, leſt the ſource of this Love, the 
Heart,ſhould be corrupted by the mixture 
of any Paſſion alrogather humane. 

It is likewiſe to be feared, that inſtead 
of obeying the Ordinance of God, we 
ſhould frame merhods of ſerving him ac- 
cording to our own Fancies. But if this 

love be real and pure, — in the 
world yields that true {weetnets and {a- 
tisfaCtion. 

The inward joy of devout Souls riſes 
from a ſecret aſſurance they have of be- 
. Ing agreeable to God ; and the true Mor- 
tifications, and holy Aufterities are no- 
thing elſe but pious Sacrifices of them- 
ſelves. 

The Reformed Religion diveſts men of 
all confidence in merit. The Opinion of 
Predeſtination, which it dares not forgo, 
leaves the Mind languid, unmov'd, with- 


out Aﬀection, under prerence of waiting 


with ſubmifſtioa for the Will of Heaven. 

It is Conteat barely to obey, and ſeeks not 

to pleaſe ; and in a ſet common Worſhip, 

makes God the ObjeQ rather of their Re- 
gularity than Love. | 

The Catwinifts abſtract from Religion 

every thing that appears humane, to pre- 


ſerve its Purity : but in endeayouring to 
debar 
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| 46 to Monfient, the © 
. debar Man of what is humane, they fre- 


quently retrench too much of what is 


addreſs'd to God. : 


Their diſlike of our Ceremonies,makes 
*em induſtrious to refine upon us. - Yet 
when they have attain'd to this dry nak- 
ed Purity, they have not ſo much De- 
votion. Thoſe that are pious among 'em, 
raiſe up a private Spirit, which they think 
inſpir'd; fo much diſſatisfied are they 
with a Formality that to them-ſeems too 
common, 

— Thereare 1n matters of Worſhip two 
forts of Humours. - The one wou'd be. 
always adding to, and the other always 
retrenching what is eſtabliſhed. In 
the firſt, there 1s a hazard of giving too 
much out-fide to Religion, and covering 
it with ſo many Exteriors, that the real 
ground of it cannot be ſeen through 
*'em. Inthe other, the danger is leaſt 


after having cut off all that appears ſu- 
_ perfluous, Religion it felf ſhould be 


pared, 

Tho? the Catholicks have abundance 
of Ceremonies, yet that hinders not but 
that men of underſtanding may ſee well 


enough through em, 


The 
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''The Reform'd uſe too little, and their 
3 —_— Worſhip is not ſufficiently di- 

ſtinguth'd from the common Occupa- 
tions of Life. In places where it 1s not 
tolerated, the difficulty heightens their 


diſguſt, and the Diſpute raiſes a warmth 


 thatanimates 'em. Where it rules, It 
produces only an exa& Compliance, as 
the Civil Goverament, or any other Ob- 
ligation might do. 

Good manners among the Hugwenots 
are only the effets of rheir Faith, and 
the Subjefts of their Belief. We are a- 
greed on both fides, that every Chriſti- 
an 1s bound to Beleive, and live aright, 
but our ways of expreſſing it ditter : 
they fay that good Works without Faith 
are but Dead Works, -and we, that 
Faith without good Works .is but Dead 
Faith. 

They that began the Reformation ac- 
cuſed us of Corruption and Vice; and 
we now obje& againſt them our good 
Works, 

Thoſe that reproach'd us with 1l] li- 
ving, will now take no other advan- 
tage of us then that of an imaginary 
Purer Faith. We allow the neceſflity of 
Belief, bur Charity was commanded by 
Jeſus 
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48 To Monfienr, the | 

Jeſus Chriſt, and the Do&rine of his Pre: 
cepts-is much more plain then that of his 
Miſteries. Our- Faith is obſcure, © but 
our Law is very clearly expreſſed; 
The neceflary points of our Faith are 
above the apprehenſion of abundance 


of Men, but thoſe of our Duty are ſuit- 


ted ro the capacities of -all the World. 
In a word, God has given us light. e- 
nouzh to do well; and we would ſerve 
with. it our, curiolity of knowing, roo 
much; and initead of acquieſcing in 
W:iat ne 1s-plealed to diſcover to us 
we wou'd pry into -what he has con» 
ceai'd from us: | 

I know that the contemplation of Hea- 
venly rhings does ſometimes - happily diſs 
engaze us from the World ; But it is 
frequently no more then meer ſpecula- 
tion, .and the fiuit of a vice very Na- 
tural to Mankind. 

The immoderateAmbition of knowledge 
extends it {elt beyond, Nature even to in- 
quire into what 1s moſt miſterious in its 
Author, not ſo much out of-a defign 
to adore him, as out ofa vain curiolity 
of knowing all things. 

"This vice is ciolſe toliowed by another : 
curiolity breeds preſumption, and we as 
boldly 
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boldly define,as we rafhly inquire,weere& 
a Science of thoſe things: that ,are'to, us 


alrogether- inconceiveable. So depravedly 


do we uſe the will and underſtanding. We 
_ proudly aſpire to know every thing and 


canact ;,we may Religiouſlly obſerve eves. 


ry thing:and:will nor : let us be uſt, cha= 
ritable , and. patient. according - to the 
principles of ; our Religion; and we ſhall 
know and obſerve all together. 3 

T leave it; to our DoGtors to refute the 
errours ,of, the Calviniſts, 'tis enough 
for - me.to, be perſwaded that our opin- 
ions, are ,. the; ſounder.' But if rightly 
apprehended, 1 dare ſay the Spirit of 
both Religions is differently grounded 
on good, Principles; only one' more 
extends the, , exerciſe. of good Works; 
with the other, the cautions to aveid 
Evill, take deeper root. 

The Catholick with an aGtive reſolu- 
ti9n, and Loving induſtry is perpetually 
ſceking, ſome new way of pleaſing God. 
The Hwugenot with all circumſpeCtion and 
reſpe& dares not venture beyond a known 
Precept, for tear by imaginary novelties 
of giving too much ſway to his Fancy. 

To be always diſputing points of Do- 
frine, is not the means to reunite us. 
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Arguments art inexhauſtible,and the corts 
troverſic will laſt as long as there are 


. Men'to manage it. But” if we-wou'd 


leave. theſe diſputes, that. only ſerve to 
exafperate us, and return without paſſion 
to that Spirit that diſtinguiſhes us, 7 
think'it not impoſſible to find ſome ge- 
neral in which we may agree. 

Let us Catholiques bridle the reſtlefs 
Zeal, tliat makes us at a little too 
much of our own Heads. Let the Hu- 
guenots quit a little their unaQtive regula- 
rity, and animate their anguour with- 
out departing from their fubmiffion to 


| Providence. Let us do ſomthing in 


condeſcention "tothem, that they may 
return as much in complaiſance to us. 
Then without thinking of Free will, 
or Predeſtination, we ſhall frame inſenſ{- 
ibly a true rule for our actions, which 


_ -will be follow'd by that of our opinions. 


If we come to a reconciliation of wills 
upon the good condutt of Life, it wall ſoon 
produce a good underſtanding in doQtrine. 
Ler us do what wecan to joyn in good works, 
and we ſhall not long be of ſeparate Faiths. 

I conciude from the little that has 
been ſaid, that it is an 1] Method of 
converting Men, to Attack '*em by- afs 
fronting 
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fronting their Judgments, A Mande- 
fends his Notions either as truth, or as 
his, ow; and however it be, he raiſes 

A hundred objeCtions againſt the Perſon 
that-wou'd convince him: - 

Nature has given to every one his pro- 
per--Senſe, and ſeems to have engagd 
hing to it by a ſecret fond Iudulgence, 

He - can ſubmit ro the will of afhother, 
tho” he be free : he can own himſelf infe- 
Tour in courage and Vertue ; but to cons 
fels a ſubmiſſion to another Mans Senſe, is 

what hes Scandaliz'd at ; And he is moſt 
naturally averſe to-acknowledge 2 Superi- 

'ority of Reaſon in any one whomloeyer, 

The chief advanrage of humanity is 
to be born reaſonable, and to hear,ano+- 
ther pretend more of it then our ſelves 
gives us the greateſt jealoufies. ' If we 

Conſult the converſions of Antient Times, 
we ſhall find that-their Souls were mov'd, 
but their Undcerſtandings very little con- 
vinc'd. The firit diſpoſiuon to receive the 
truths ofChri/tianity 1s formed in theHearr. 

Things purely Natural,the Mind may 
conceive, and it's knowledge - Springs 
from it's Relation to the Objeat, With 
ſupernatural the Soul is taken, it is af- 
feed, it. adheres, and unites it ſelf, 
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62 - To Monſieur, the © 
without - ever” comprehending *ent; 
'*. Heaven has better prepar'd our Hearts 
for the impreſſions of grace, then our 
Underitandings for illumination. :'' It's 
immenſity confounds oyr narrow Intel- 
lects. It's bounty agrees better with 
our Love: There is 1 know not what 
« within us that ſecretly pleads for a God, 
'which we, canaot comprehend, | and 
"hence it 1s that to ſucceed-in the con- 

' *yerſion of Men, we mutt ſettle a plea- 
ſing commerce with 'em, -by means- of 
*which -we' may infpire 'em with the 
ſame movements: For -in- diſputes of 
Religion the'Mind in 'vain trains it ſeH 
to make us fee, what we fee but too 
much, In a ſweet and pious famulia- 
rity it 1s. eaſie for the Soul to infuſe 
the ſame' ſentiments. ". 

To conſider well the Chriſtian Relti- 
gion wou'd make one think, that God 
had depriv'd it of the light of our minds, 
that it might turn more upon the mo- 

| tions of our Hearts, To Love God and 
our Neighbour includes al}, ſays St. Paul. 
And what 1s this, but to require a-diſ- 
poſition' of Heart as well towards God 
as Man? Ir is to oblige us to do out 
of & principle of Love, what the civil 
Government 
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Government enjoyns by rigorous Laws, 
and; morality requires by a ſevere order 
of Reaſon. =} *.- 738800 
. Charity makes us relieve and {uccour, 
while Juſtice forbids us to. do wrong, 
The one with difficulty hinders oppoſition, 
the other with pleaſure procures Relief. 

Thoſe that have the true Notions that 
our Religion inſpires, can't be unfajth- 
full to a Friend or ungrateful to a Be- 
nefator. With ' theſe good ſentiments 
a- Heart innocently Loves theſe objects 
God has made amiable, and the moſt in- 
' nocent of our Love is the moſt Charm- 
1ag and. tender. | 

Look upon- Man in a civil Society, - 
if Juſtice be neceſſary to him, yet 'tis 
a reſtraint. In the State of Nature, 
his liberty will have ſomething of Bar- 
barity in it; and if he govern himſelf 
by morality,his reaſon is auſtere. All other 
Religions taiſe in our Minds tempe- 
ſtuous Thoughts, and troubleſome Paſ- 
ſions. They ered againit Nature ſu- 
perſtitious Fears, and a furious Zeal; 
{ometimes to the Sacrificing our Child- 
ren, like Agamzemmon, at other times to 
the devoting our ſclves, like Decims. 
Only the Chriſtian Religion compoſes 
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54 To Monſieur, 8c. 
all our inquietudes ; ſoftens all our Feirce+ 
neſs; ſets all our tender movements a 
going, not only for our Friends and 
Neighbours, 'but for the indifferent ,-- 
and even for. our Enemies. | 

-+" © This 1s the "end of © the Chriſtian 
Religion, and this was once' the pra- 
Etice of-it. If it be otherwiſe now , 
it is becauſe we have let it loſe its in- 
fluence on our Hearts, and gwen. way 
to the E ncroachments of our Imaginas 
tions. Hence ſprings the divifion of - 
our minds - about Faith, inſtead of the 
Union of our wills in good Works: 
ſo that - what ought -to be a band of 
Charity betwixt Men, is now be- 
come the Subje&t of their quarrells, 
their je2loufies, and their ill Nature. | 

From this diverſity of Qpinions has 
ariſen that of Parties, and the adhe- 
rence to Parties has cauſed Revolts 
and Wars, Many Thouſands have 
Died in diſputing the manner of take- 
ing the Sacrament, which they have 
agreed muſt be taken. This miſcheif 
will laſt till Religion quits the curioſity 
of our Minds for the t:nderneſs of our 
HeartS,ind diſcourag'd by the Fooliſh pre» 
ſumption of our enquiries, ſhall return to 
the ſweet motions of gur Loye, OF 

; | 
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him capable of perceiving his Folly, and 
by this means to kill himſelf out of 
- meer ſhame and deſpair. | 

* The greateſt and moſt prudent of the 
Goddeſſes favours ſcandalous Paſſions, - 
and lends her aſſiſtance to carry on a 
Criminal Amour. 

The ſame Goddeſs employs all ſorts of 
Artifice to deſtroy a ſmall hand-ftull of 
innocent People, who by no means de- 
ſerved her indignation. — 

She thought it not ſufficient to em- 
ploy her power and that of the other 
Gods, whom ſhe ſolicited, to ruine Meas, 
bur even corrupts the God of ſleep to caſt 
Palinurus 1nto a Slumber, who 1o order- 
ed affairs, that by his Treachery the poor 
Pilot dropt -1nto the Sea, and there pe- 
riſhed. 

There is not one of theſe Gods in theſe 
Poems that does notbring the greatelt mis- 
fortunes upon Mea, . and ſet them on the 
moſt Fatal attempts.Nothing is {9 Villain- 
ous here below, which 15 not executed 
by their Order, or authoriz'd by their 
Example, And this 1s one of the things 
that principally contributed to give Birth 
to the Sh of the Epicureans, and after- 

”ards to ſupport it. 
| Epicurns, 


74 Of the Miracle, or Fabulous part 

Epicurus, Lucretins, and Petropims 
wou'd rather make their Gods lazy, 
and enjoying their Immortal Nature in 
an uninterrupted tranquility, than ſee 
them aCtive, and cruelly employ'd to diſ- 
' turb our Repolſe. 

Nay, ' Epicurws by doing ſo, pretended 
he ſhow'd his great reſpect for the Gods; 
and from hence proceeded that ſaying 
which 'Bacoz {o much admires. Nor De- 
os vulgs. negare profanum, ſed vulgi Opinio- 
nem Diis applicare profanum. 

Now I don't mean by this, that we 
are oblig'd to diſcard the Gods out of 
our works, and much leſs from thoſe of 
Poetry , where they ſeem to eater more 
Naturally than any where elle. A Jove 
principiunm Muſe. IT am for introducing 
them as much as any man,but thenIwou'd 
have them bring therr Wiſdom, [uſtice, 
and Clemency along with them, and not 
appear, as we generally make them, like a 
pack of Impoitors and Aſſaſſins. I wou'd 
have them come with a conduQttoregulate: 
all matters, and not in a diſorder to 

confound every thing. 

Perhaps it- may be reply'd, that theſe 
extravagancies ought only to pals for 
Fables and Fixions, which belong to the 
juriſdiQion 
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- juriſdiction of Poetry. But I wou'd fain 
know what Art and Science in the World 
has the power to exclude good Senſe ? 
If we need only wrice in Verſe to be 
priviledged 1n all extravagancies, tor my 
part I wou'd never adviſe any Man to 
meddle with Proſe, where he mult im- 
mediately be pointed at tor a Coxcomb, 
if he leaves good Senſe and Reaſon ne- 
ver 1o little bchind him, 

I wonder extreamly that the Anti» 
ent Poets who were ſo ſcrupulous to pie- 
ſerve probability in AQions: purely Hu- 
man ; violated it after ſo abominable-a 
manner when they come to recount the 
Actions of the Gods, Even thole who 
have ſpoken of their Nature more ſober- 
ly than the reſt, cou'd not torbear to 
ſpeak cxtravagantly of their Conduct. 

When they eltabliſh their Being, and 
their Attributes, they make them Im- 
mortal, Infinite, Almighty, Pertectly wiſe, 
and Perfectly good. Bur at the very mo- 
ment they ſct them a working, there 1s 
no weakneſs to which they doa't ſubject 
them 3 there 1s no folly or wickednels 
which they don't make them commit, 

We have two common ſayings, which 
appear to be directly oppelite to one _ 
CLCE 
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76 Of the Miracle, or Fabulons part 
ther, and yet I look upon both to be true- 
The one is, that Poetry 1s the Language 
of the Gods ; the other, rhat there 1s not 
{uch a Fool in Nature as a Poet. | 

Poetry that expreſſes with force and vi- 
gour thoſe impetuous Paſ/ions that diſturb 
Mankind, that Paints the Wozders of the 
Vaiverſe in lively expreſſions, does elevate 
things purely.Natural, as it were above 
Nature, by the ſ{ublimity.of its Thoughts, 
and the magnificence of its Diſcourſes, 
which may juſtly enough be called the 
Language of the Gods. 

But when Poets come once to quit this 
noble Field of Paſſions and Wonders, to 
ſpeak of the Gods, they abandon them+ 
. ſelves to the caprice of their own Imagi-_ 

nation, in matters which they do not un- 
derſtand, and their Heat having no juſt I- 
deas to govern it, inſtead of making them- 
ſelves, as they vainly believe, wholly di- 
vine, they are intruth the moſt extrava- 
gant Sots in the World. It will be no dif- 
ficult matter to be perſwaded of the truth 
of this Aflertion, if' we conſider that this 
abſurd and fabulous Theology, is equally 
contrary to all Notions of Religion, and 
all the Principles of good Senſe. 


There have been {ome Philoſophers that 
have 
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have founded Religion upon that Know- 
ledge: which Men may have of the Di- 
vinity by their Natural reaſon. There 
have been Law givers too: that have ſti- 
led themſelves the Interpreters of the 
will of Heaven, to eſtabliſh a Religious 
Worſhip without any concurrence of 
Reaſon. But to make, as the Poets have 
done, a perpetual Commerce, a familiar 
Society, and if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
a mixture or hotch potch of Men and 
Gods, againſt Religion and Reaſon, is 
certainly the boldeſt,and perhaps the moſt 
unaccountable thing that ever was. 

It remains for us to know, whether 
the Charafter of a Poem has 'virtue to 
. reCtifie that of impiety and folly, Now, 
as I take it, we don't give ſo much pow- 
er to the ſecret force of any Charm. That 
which is wicked, 15 wicked for good and 
all ; that which is extravagant can be 
made good Senſe on no reſpect. 

As for the Reputation of the Poet, it 
reCtifies nothing any more than the Cha- . 
racer of the Poem does. Diſcernment is 
a Slave to no body. That which is et- 
tectually bad, 1s not a ot the better for 
being found 1n the moſt celebratedAuthor: 
And that which is juſt and ſolid, is ne- 
ver 
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ver the worſe for coming from an indiffe- 
rent hand, 

Amongſt a hundred fine and lofty 
thoughts, a good Judge will ſoon diſcover 
an extravagant one, which a great Genius 
threw out when it was warm, and which 
too ſtrong an imagination was produced 
in defiance of good; On the other 
hand, '1n the courſe of an infinite 
number of extravagant things, this ſame 
Judge will admire certain Beauties, where 
the Spirit in ſpight of its imperuoſity was 
juſt and regular. 

The elevation of Homer and his other 
noble Qualities, don't hinder me from tak- 
ing notice of the falſe Character of his 
Gods: And that agreeable and judicious 
equality of Virgz1, that pleaſes all Learn'd 
Men, does not conceal from me the leaſt 
defeats of his Aincis. 

Ifamonglt ſo many noble things which 
affe& me 1n Homer and Virgil,l cannot for- 
bear to remark what is defeCtive in them ; 
yet among(t rhole paſſages that diſpleaſs 
me in Lucan either for being too flat, or 
weary me for being too far carried on, I 
cannot torbear to plzaſe my ſelf in conſi- 
dering the juſt and true grandeur of his 
Heroes, I endeavour to reliſh every word 

in 
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' in him, when he expreſſes the ſecret move- 


ments of C2ſar at the diſcovery of Pom 


pey's Head; and nothing eſcapes me in 


that inimitable -Diſcourſe of Labienus and 
Cato, where they debate whether they 
ſhall confult the Oracle of Fupsrer, Am- 
”0u, to know the deſtiny of the Com- 
mon-Wealth. 

If all the ancient Poets had ſpoken as 
worthily of the Oracles of their Gods, I 
ſhould make no ſcruple to prefer them to 
the Divines and Philoſophers of our time, 
and *tis a paſſage that may ſerve for an Ex- 
ample in this matter to all ſucceedingPoets 

One may ſee in the concourſe of ſo ma» 
ny People that came to conſult the Oracle 
of Ammon, what effeAs a publick Opini= 
on can produce, where Zzal and Superſti- 
tion are mingled together. 

One may ſee in Labienus a pious ſen- 
ſible Man, who to his reſpect for the Gods, 
unites the conlideration and eſteem we 
ought to preſerve for true Virtue 1n good 
Men. 

Cato 15 a religious fevere Philoſopher, 
weaned from all vulgar Opinions, who en- 
tertains thoſe lofty thoughts of rhe Gods, 
which pure undebauched Reaſon and a 
truly elevated Wiſdom can atrain ro. 
Every 
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Every thing here is Poetical,every thing 
is conſonant to Senſe and Truth ; it is not ' 
. Poetical by the ridiculous Air of a Fi&ion, 
or by the extravagance of an Hyperbole, 
but by the daring greatneſs and Majeſty 
of theLanguage,and by the noble elevation 
of the Diſcourſe. *Tis thus that Poetry is 
the Language of the Gods, and that Poets 
are wiſe. And 'tis ſo much the greater 
wonder to find it in Laxcaz, becaule it is 
neither to be met in Homer or Virezl. 
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RETIREMENT: 
By Mr. BROWN, _ © 


'L7E ſe nothing more ordinary with 
Oid Men than to deſire a Retire- 


ment, and nothing ſo rare with them as 
not to repent of it when they are once re-- 
tired. Their Souls that are in too great a 
SubjeQion to their Humours,are diſguſted 
- with the World for being tireſome, but 
ſcarce can they quit this falſe ObjeCt of 
ther misfortune, but they are as. angry 


with ſolitude as they were with the 
| | World, 
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& | Wild, diſquieting themſelves where no: 
ot ' thing but themſelves can give them any 


n, I diſquiet.. This infirmity in ſome ,man= 
e, ner 15 peculiar to Old Age: Bur 'tis not 
y I impoſſible for a wiſe man to preſerye 
n himſelf from 1. a; | 


'S A wiſe man that knows what is really 
s Ml good in every thing, draws all the afſiſt- 
r ances and agreements which they have; 
s MW as well in a Retirement as in Soctety. | 


The etlential reaſon that obliges us to 
withdraw -our ſeives our of the World, 
when we are Old, 1s to prevent that 
laughter and contempt which Age brings 
along with it. 

It we quit the World to good purpole; 
we ſhall ſtil! preſerve the ldea of that 
merit, which we had there, It we tar- 
ry too long in it, we ſhall 'proclaim our 
| own defects, and what we are' then, 

will efface the memory. of what we 
were. - Beſides 'tis a ſhame for a Perion 
that values his credit to drag about him _ 
the-infirmities of Old Age at the Court, 
where the end of his Services occaſions 
that of his intereſts and merit. | 
Nature does redemand us to liberty, 
when we have nothing more to hope 
trom Fortune. Behold what a ſenſe of de= 
: G cency 
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"*cency, what the care vf our Reputation, 
what good Manners, and Nature it ſelf 
. require from us. 


Nor-is this all, for the Woxld has fill 


a right to demand the ſame thing of us, 


Its Commerce furniſhed us with pleaſure 
ſo long as we were capable of reliſhing it : 
And it would be the higheſt ingratitude 


. to be a charge to it, when we can give -it 


nothing, bur diſguſt. | 
As for my ſelf, I am fully reſolved to 


live-in a Convent or a Deſert, rather 


than give my Friends an occaſion to pit- 


ty me, or to furniſh thole that are not ſd, 


with a {ubject for their malicious Mirth 
and raillery. But the miſchief is, that a 
Man is nor ſenſible when he becomes weak 


and ridiculous. 5 
Tt is not enough to know that we are 


wholly worn away, but we ought to be 
. the firſt that perceive this declenfion, and 


like prudent Men to prevent the puhlick 
knowledge of this alteration. 
Not that every alteration that Age 


brings along with it, ought to inſpire us 
' With the reſolution of retiring. *Tis true, 


we loſe a great deal by growing Old, but 
amongſt the loſſes we ſuſtain, ſome of 
them are recompenſed by conſiderable 


adyantages. | 1. 
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If after I have loſt my Pafſions, the af- 
feftions continne with me till ;- I ſhall 
find leſs inquietude. in my Pleaſures, -and 
more diſcretion in the conduQ of my Lite. 

And in reſpect of others,if my imagina- 
tion diminiſhes, I ſhall not pleaſe ſo much 
. ſometimes, but I ſhall be infinitely leſs im- 
portunate for the general part. It I quir all 
Company, I ſhall be leſs Embaraſſed. If I 
come from large Companies to the Con- 
verſation. of a few, 'tis becauſe I know 
how to make the better choice. 

Beſides this, 'tis to be conſidered, that 
if we change, we do it amongſt People 
that change as well as our ſelves ; Men of 
equal Infirmiries, or at leaſt ſubject to the 
very ſame And therefore I ſhall not be at 
all aſhamed to ſearch in their preſence 
ſome relief againſt the weakneſs of Age ; 
nor ſhall T be afraid to ſupply by Art what 
begins to fail me by Nature. 

The greateſt precaution againſt the in- 
jury of time, the niceit management of 
a Health that daily - becomes more feeble, 
cannot {candalize any Men of Senſe, and 
we ought not to-trouble. our {elves with 
thoſe that are not ſo. 

For to ſay the Truth, that which dil- 
pleaſes in old People, is not too affected 
G 2 2 
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a care of their .own preſervation, We 
ſhould eaſily forgive them every thing that 
relates to-themſclves, .if they had but the 


{ame conſideration for others. But the au- 


thority they aſſume is full of injuſtice and 
indiſcretion ; for they unadviſedly oppoſe 
the Inclinationseven of thoſe that bear the 
moſt with their infirmities. Their long 
courle of life has untanght them how to 
live amongſt their fellow Creatures, for 
they ſhow nothing but a Spirit of rude- 
neſs, auſterity and contradiCtion to thoſe 
very Men, from whom they are ſo unrea- 


| ſonable as to exaCt affability, condeſcen- 


{lion and obedience. Ali that themſelves do, 
they imagine to be virtuous, and place a- 
mongit the rank of Vices every thing that 
lies out of their power. In a word, as they 
are con{trained to follow Nature, where 
ſhe is tireſome aud offenſive, they wou'd 
by their good will, almoſt So oppole 
themſelves to her, where ſhe is ſweet and 

agreeable. | 
"Tis an envious Humour that hates in 
other Men the good we poſlelſs no longer, 
or a temper purely Melancholy, that dil- 
poſes the Mind to find fault with every 

thing. 
There is nopart of our Life wherein we 
ought 
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ought to Study our own- humour with 
more application than in Old Age, tor it * 
is never {0 difficult 'to be diſcovered as 


then. X . 
An impetuous Young Fellow has a lun+ 


 dred returns,whea he his diffatisfied with 
this pee gu : But Old People de- 


vote themſelves to their humours asf it 
were a virtue, and take pleaſure in their 
own defe&s, becauſe they carry a'falſe re» 
{emblance of commendable Qualities, 
In effe&;, proportionably as they render 
themſelves more difficult,they vainly imas 
ine that they become more Delicate, * 
hey take: up an invincible ayerſion to 
pleaſure, believing that they are juſtly ops 
poſing the current of Vice. A ſerious Air 
paſſes with them: for Judgment, Phlegme 
for Wiſdom, and hence proceeds that im- 


- perious authority they allow themſelves 


to cenſure every thing. They look upon 
Melancholy to ſupply the place of an 1n- 
dignation' againſt ſin,- and gravity of ſuf- 

hiciency, | 
The only ſure Remedy, when we once 
have proceeded ſo far, is to conſylt our 
reaſon'in the intervalls when ſhe is diſen- 
| -— humour, and' if by its af- 
liitance we can arrive to the knowledge 
G 3 of 
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of our defeQts, we ought out of that little 
force that remains in us to form a reſolu- 
tion of concealing them from the ſight of 
mankind. *Tis all that our Wiſdom. can 
do-at this junCture to hide them, and it 

wou'd be a ſifperfluous labour to endea- 
_ vour wholly to get clear of them. 

"Tis at this point of our life that we 
ought to aſſign ſome time between it and 
death, and to chuſe a convenient place to 
paſs 'it in devotion if poſſible, at leaſt with 
prudence, or with a 'devotion that gives 
us confidence, or with reaſon that promi-» 
ſes us Repoſe. 

When our reaſon,which is ſo ſerviceable 
for theWorld,is,if I may uſe the expreſſion. 
worn out with long uſeing, a wiſe man 
forms another out of it to ſerve him in his 
retreat, which of ridiculous Sots, as we 
appear to be in Converſation, makes us 
truly wile 1n reſpeCt of our ſelves. 

Of all the rerreats that a man can poſ- 
ſibly make when he is Old, I ſhould infi- ' 
nitely prefer that of a Convent to all che 
reſt, if their rules were leſs ſevere, and 
- mortifying. 

*Tis certain that Old Age ſhuns a 
crowd out of a Delicate and retired Hu- 
mour, that canaot ſuffer either importu- 

nity 
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'nity, or an embarraſs; and yet-it avoids | 


ſolitude with greater diligence, where it 15 


delivered up to its own black diſquietudes, - 


or tofullen vexatious imaginations. The 
only remaining releif againſt all this is the 
Converſation of an honeſt Society : Now 
what ſociety can betteragree with it than 
a Religious one, where all manner of. hu- 


man helps are afforded with more Chart- 


ty than elſe where, and where their vows 
all unite to demand thoſe iuccours trom 
Heaven, which cannot reaſonably -be ex- 
peted from Men? I confeſs we ſome- 
times meet a Religious(As theWorld calls 
them) of ineſtimable merir, . ſuch as 
throughly know the vanity of the World 
which they quitted. They are your truly 
virtuous and truly devout perſons, that im= 
prove the Sentuments of Morality by 
thoſe of Picty. "They hve not only ex 
empt from the Tyranny. of their Paiſions, 
but enjoy a moſt admirable {erenity of 


Mind. 'They are more happy in dchiring : 


nothing, than the greateſt Monarchs up- 
on earth in poſſeſſing all — I cou'd with 
that we had eftabliithed Societies, where 
' honeſt Gentlemen might Commodiouſly 
retire after they have aone the publick all 
the ſervice they were capable to perfornr, 

of "ns When 
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. When they were gnce entered here, whe- - 
"ther out of a conlideration of their future 
State, a'diſlike of - the World; or a defire 
of tranquility,which is to ſucceed the dif- 
ferent. agitations ef Fortune, they might 
taſte the delight of a pious retreat, and 
the innocent pleaſure of an honeſt and a- 
-greeable Converſation. ; 


As for my lelf, I wou'd freely retreat to 
-ſucha place from the delights of theWorld 
at an Age,when a Man's reliſh of pleaſure 
is as It were extinguiſhed ; bur then 1 
wou'd not be without the' Conveniences 
of it at this time, when we more ſenſibly 
feel whatſoever incommodes us, as in pro- 
portion we become more nice in the pur- 
{uit of what pleaſes us, or are leſs tender 
in- Relation to what atfeQs us. 

Theſe conveniences ſo deſirable in 
Old Age ought to be as far removed from 
abundance,that occaſions diſorder,as from 
thoſe Anxieties that follow the heels of ne- | 
ceſſity ; and to explain my ſelf more clear- 
ly upon this Chapter, I wou'd have a true 
frugality rightly manag'd. 

I-was formerly acquainted with a cer- 
tain perſon that had ſeveral pleaſant 
thoughts about this. affair. How happy 
might a man live, laid he, in any Secret) 

| | where 


L 
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' where he diſarms Fortune of that jurifditts+ 


ou ſhe pretends t0 have over him': We ſacris | 
fice, to this Fortune, our Eſtates, our repoſe, 
our years, and perhaps unprofitably, and if we 
arrive t0 poſſeſs its Favonrs, we purchaſe the "4 
ſbort-liu'd Enjoyment, ſometimes at the 'ex> 
pence of our liberty, and ſometimes of our 


Lives. But-[, wppoſe all our greatneſs ſhould 


coftinue -4s long as we lived, yet it would 
at leaſt expire with our ſelves. And: whit 
uſe of their Grandeur have theſe great Fa- 
veurttes made, who never beheld the courſe 
of their Fortune interrupted! dot | they 


. ſeem. to have acquired this ws ſtock of 


Glory ,' and to have heaped theſe proatgions 
Riches for no other end, than to make them- 


ſelves more ſenſible of the torment 'of boing 


. neither able 10- quit nor keep th*m, Vhele 


were his uſual Sentiments;: and tHhis- as 
grecable- Courtier, whoſe Converſarion 
gave the greateit: delight imaginable to 
his Friends, ſuffer'd:himfelf: to tle 1ntires 
ly poſleſt' with this- train of rhoughts, 
{ometimes judicious, - buttakways {erious:; 
F truly acknowledge there 1s a certain 
time When the wiſeſt Attion we can do, 


- 15 to quit the World; bur as fully per- 


{waded as Tam, of the trutitrof this Al- 
ſertion, I ſhould infinitely fooner »5e di- 
rected 
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rected by Nature to my Retirement, than 
_ by my Reaſon. | 


. Hence it proceeds, that in the. midſt of 

the World, 7 live after ſuch a faſhion as 
if 1 were retired out of it, 7 ſtill continue 
'1n..it as far as 7 ſezk what pleaſes me, and 
am {till out of 4t.as far as I avoid whate- 
ver incommodes me there, Every day 7 
ſtcal away from Acquaintances that wea- 
ry, and Converſations that tire me. Every 
day TI eſtabliſh a ſweet Commerce 

with my. Friends, and find the moſt ſen- 
ſible pleaſure in the delicacy of their En- 


Lo 


tertainment. 


. After my way of living, I neither en- 
joy a full Society, nor. a perfect Retire- 
ment. *Tis only an innocent bringing of 
my ſelf to that ſtation. which does moſt 
{quare with my Inclinations. And thus I 
poſſeſs all thoſe harmleſs ſweetnefles that 
are moſt ſuitable to the Repoſe of Old ' 
Age, and are juſtly fitzed for the propor- 
tion of what Tamable to reliſh agreably. 


When 
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When the laſk moments. of our Lives haws near, 
Nature delights m Innocence and Eaſe : 

And The that ruffled the gay Scene" before, 
Now. whiſpers ſoft repoſe and holy Peace. 

Love once Expir'd, our Golden days are gone : 


But then our Mind diſarmi'd of all wild Paſſions, 


Preſerves its ſtrength and vigour for its Exit. | 


We learn vam gaudy Pleaſures to deſpiſe, 
© And juſtly in our own defence turn Wife, 


a IST 


'T the. time 4 Moakeur 4 de Com: 

m_ s was Ambaſſadour fromthe 
Chriſtian: Kinfgicothe Kingof « Great 
Britain, "thee met to Londoz. a Phiſitian, 
who Cc Sled" himſaly ar 'Fiſh-man'; © This 


. Perſon paſſed- for a great foal and 


a mighty performer of Wonders, accard- 


ing to the-opinion of the Credulous, and 
- his own perſwaſion ; and the way he made 
_ uſe of toCure the” Diſtemper'd, made him 


” tobe ſuſpeRed i in many places for a Ma- 


gician. | 

* Some Perſons of Quality having entrea- 
ted Monſieur de Conminges to ſend for him 
to! His" Houle in- order to ſee ſome of his 


' Prodigies, he was very willing to grant 


them that ſatisfaCtion, as well through his 


' Natural curioſity, as his complailance for 


them. Whereupon he ſeat notice to 
this 


- 


ho argon ings 9 with. "af 
- aſſurance of eiriChiee: i 4 I've | 
The I1riþ-man made them wait for tiing 
ſome tirme;and after an impatient-expett- 
ation, the Sick and curious fawhim Ar 
rive with a grave,but ſmpleCountenanee 
'which carried - in it not the'lealt-mark- kof 
an Impoſtor. , 
+ Mbakieur de Comminges prepared him- , 
{elf ro examine him nicely, hoping to 
| be well enabled to enlarge himſelf'ar his 
pleaſure upon all that he bad readiin E/- 
mond and Bodin but he could not effe&t'tr, 
to his great concern: for the crowd'became 
ſd troubleſome, and the; infirm preſied 
on ſo eagerly to be Cured- the ficlt; that 
they'had much a do-. with Menaces and 
even force to regulate their ranks. 
_ The Triſþ Phyſitian referred all indiſpo- 
ſitions to s, and allinfirmities were, 
in his Se offeffions. 
'The Hrſt that was preſented to him,was þ. : 
a:man oppreſſed with Gouts, and certain * | 
Rheumaziſms, which :it had been- =—_— 
| ible 
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us; and ſmiling upon the Aiſembly. This 


of. EE Our 
Wonder-Maker obſerving, 'T' have ſeen long 


fonce, lays: tie, this fork la Spirits in Ireland. 


excite [uperfinities of = LA. in theſe 
poor Bodjes. Thou Evil Spirit, who haſt left 
che habitation of the Waters to come and af- 
fit this miſerable Body, 1 command thee to 
abandon thy new abode, and to. return to thy 


© -Thiy areW, Fees which bring C olaneſs, 


* . Antient reſidence. This being ſaid, the 
Sick Man retired; and 'another ſupplied 
his room, who ſaid hb" was _Tormented 


with Melancholly Vapours. | 
Indeed, he: was one- of thoſe who ate 


ordinarily called Hypotondriacks and fick 
of imagination, altho' they. are but roo 


much ſo-in effe&t. Airy Spirit, ſays the 


_Iriſh-man, return into the' Ar to exerciſe thy 
+ Trade in raiſing of Tempeſts, and ſtir up no 


more Hurricanes in this ſad and miſerable 


| Boajy. 


This ſick perſon gave way to another 


who Was diſturbed,according to theOpini- 


on- of thePhyfitian,with a {unple Hobgob- 
lin,which would not have forge enough to 
withſtand his diſcourſe a-mptnent. He ſup- 
os'd that hehad ſufficiently obſerved bin 
bs certain Marks, which did not appear to 


ſort | 
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2 lways' diverting. 


. .- Iofſhort; he pretended he was ignorant 


of nothing /in/ matter of Spirits, He was 
acquainted with their ; Number, -. their 
Ranks, their Names, their Employmeats, 
and all the Functions to which'they. were 
deſtined'; and he made a familiar boaſt of 


underſtanding the - Intrigues of Demons, 


much better than the aftairs of Men. 
* You cannot imagin what Reputation 
he gain'd in a very little time.. Catholicks 


. and-. Proteſtants came to him from all 
parts; and you would have faid that the 


power of Heaven was lodged in the hands 
. of this Man, when an unexpected Adven- 
ture,, deſtroyed the wondertul Opint- 
on which the Publick entertain'd of him. 

A Man and Woman-oft the Country, 
who were: Married together, -came to 
ſeek ſomerrelief in his Miracle-working 
Virtue againſt certain Spirits of Diſcord, 
ſaid they, which diſturbed their Marriage, 
and ruined the peace of the Family, 

It was azgood Gentleman, aged about 


45 years;\who look'd like one of Eſtate 


and Quality. , Methinks-I1 have the Lady 
before'my Eyes. She was about 3o years 
old, and feemed to be of a goodly make ; 

| but 
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_  Grt of Spirir; ſays he, are ſeldom trouble-. 
_ ſome; and imoſt |; 


a 


- EW FR ang more 4h 

| the Features of her Beauty Pr 4s Na- 
med the Husbattd firſt 'by reaſowof 

-, dignity of hisrank3 yet the Wife would 


ſpeak firſt, whether 'it was becauſe ſhe 
believ'd her {elf t0-be more 'tormented 
with herSpirit, or that ſhe was only preſ- 


fed'with that Ambition of talking, which 


Is. natural to her Sex. © | 

' Thave a Husband, ai4/bz, who-is ont of 
the beſtMen of theWorld, ro whom1 give 
a thouſand difquiets, and who gives me no 


| 1cG in this turn, My 'intention would be 


to live* comfortably with, and" ſhould 
always do fo, if-a ftrange Spirit, wheres - 
with I teel*my ſelf poſlefſed- at certain 
times, did not render me fo fierce, and in- 
ſupportable, that it is not poſſible to-en- | 
dure me : After theſe Agitations are cea« 
ſed, I return tomy natural | good humour, 
I then forget no care,” nor no agreement 


that conduces to the obliging of my Huſs 
' band : But his Demoin poſſeſſes him, 
-when mine forſakes me ; Sd this Hus- 


bind who has ſo much. patience 'for my 
Tranſports, has nothing bur fury for my 


> Reaſon. And alas! have no. leſs to' eqs 


dure trom'him, than he. from me. Here 


_" 


4 4 NODDED: a0 
Hegan his diſcourſe as follows!. ©. 
What +7 reaſon I have'to complain. 
" of: my Wive's Devil, . I am however 
under, an Obligation to him, in that he 
hasi\not-taught her to lye ; and I muſt ac- 
- knowledge, that ſhe has ſaid nothing but 
' what is very true, All the time ſhe ap-- 
. pears to me to be in agitation I am com- 
' poſed, but as ſoon as her Spirit leaves her 
- 1n peace, mine Tormeats me in its turn 3 
and with a new Courage, ani new farces, 
which Ifind myſelf ſtirred up with, Imake 
2 difcern with all poſſible vigour the de- 
pendance of a Wife, and the ſuperiority of 
a'Husband. Thus our lives paſs either in 
- committing or enduring miſcheif:, Which 
renders us 4n a worſe condition, than-the 
moſt miſerable. Behold .our Tormeats, 
Sir; and "if it be poſſible that you ſhould 
know a'Remedy, I conjure you to be our 
Deliverer. The cure of a Diſtemper {ſo 
ſtrange. as this of ours, will procure you 
no inconſiderable Honour, - 

Theſe are neither Hobgoblins, nor Fa- 
ries {aid the 1rijh*man, they are Spirits of 
the firſtorder,ang of the Legion of Lucifer 2 
Proud Demons, great Enemies to obedie | 

/ -"M | ence, 


Facet? ence; and very hard to expall.. Yot wilt 
 nottake it, amiſs, Gentlemen, purſued he, 
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turning.tothe: Aﬀembly, that TI examine 


. my-Books alittle ; for. j have occaſion for 
words that are.not of the common ſtamp. 


Thereupon he with drew. intoa Cloſet, in 
order to turn over hisBooks and Eg, 


after having made uſe of a hundred forms, 


as too weak againſt ſuch powerfulEnemies, 


he: fellat laſt upon-one, that,was. capable. 


in his-opinion, of confounding and expel- 
ling all-the-Devils in Hell. 
7 he firſt effect of the conjuration Vas 
n himſelf; for hisEyes began to rowl ia 


| upo 
hisHead,with ſo many Grizaces &Conv hay. 
<5. 


ons,that he might very wellappear diftr 


- ed tothoſe whocame tolſeek his aſſiſtance. 


: After having -turned' his Staring Eyes 
on all ſides, he fixed them at length upon 
this Virtuous Couple, and ſtriking both of 
them with a Wand, which. was not 
without Vertae : Be gone, Devils, /ays be, 
go ye Spirits of difſeation, and exerciſe diſ- 
cord. in Hell, and by your departure let 
that happy Uuion be re-eſtabliihed,which 


"you have impioully broken. .' Thea he ap- 


proached ſoftly to the Ears of the preten- 
ded Poilcſled, and railing a little the tone 


- of iis voice, I hear you murmur Devils, 


at 


| TD NOV EL. - g9-.: © 
© at \ the obedience which ye are forced to. -: 
. render me;But were ye to burſt with mad< 
nels, ye muſt be gone. © Depart; depart, 
and'you my Friends, go 'and enjoy. that- 
repoſe, which! ye have been-deprived of 
. to long. It is ſufficient, Gentlemen, T 
. proteſt to you that I am all in a Sweat 
with the Labour, which the oppoſſtion of 
theſe obſtinate Devils has given me. I Be- 
| lieveThave had to do with two Thouſand 
Spirits in my life time, who. all together 
have not given mefo much pain and'trou- 
ble as theſe. Which beitg done;thelriſh-man 
retired, andall the company went out ofthe 
Houſe, . and our good People retutned to... 
their Lodgings, with a ſatisfaction; more _ 
wonderfull, than the. Prodigy which had 
been effeQted in their. Favour.” +. = 
When they were' come home, eyery 
thing appeared agreeable to them by this 
new alteration of mind," which created a 
ſtrange leverity in theirSexſesTheyfound a 
{miling Air in all things; . they lookt up» 
on themſelves with pleaſure, and were 
not wanting in {weet and'tender words to 
expreſs their Love. But, vain delights, 
how little dependence is there upon your 
duration ! . and how unſecaſonably do per- 


lons rejoyce,that are born to Misfortunes, 
| | H 2 when 


Fe 


. when the 


- _ Jy of their acquaintance. came to expreſs 
_ tothemthe geaeral joy. of the Town for 
TO OE 2g 
_ They anſwered this civility; with all 
the difcretion.in the World ;- and the ufu- 


made and returned, the Husband began a 
very. pertinent Converſation . upon the 
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al Gomplements'on this. occafion being 


happy 'condition'” they. were in, after fo 
long a train of miſerics. Our Wife, either 
- aps rent = wrgrtndans Wot | 
ers,. or elle to pleaſe her own maliciobs 
imour, enlarged her ſelf with farisfa- 
Qion upon the: tricks which her: Devil 
had ſuggeſted to her, to torment her Hus- 
band. Upon whictr the Husband jealous 
of the honour of this Devil, or at leaſt, of 
bis own authority , gave her to underſtand, 


That ſhe talked too much of things paſt, 


the remembrance whereof was itkfom to 


him, -- He added that in the ſtate: wherein 
they found themſelves re-eſtabliſhed, the 
ought to think of nothing elſe, but that 
obedience, which a Wife ows to her Hus- 
band ; as he wouldonly conſider on his fide, 


how tomakea lawful uſe of his priviledg- 


es, in ofder" to make their condition as 
| | happy 


a = 
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appy for the future, as it had been un- 

vu ys ni Wi 1 Q. . Ke! x 209-- #; | 
- Our. Wite being offended at the word 
- Obedience, b moOnſy at the. cruel 
ilent, forgot no argus- 
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injundtion ro be. 
ments that might ſerye'to prove an equa- 


lity in Marriage, ſaying ; That the Devils 
i OAT dances bar then angle 


recalled, in 4 e this equality was violated. 


- was as diſcreet and judicious as any of her 
Sex, wilely repreſented to her* the duty 
of. Wiyes, not - forgetting  the- Con- 
du@ and good management, whereto Hus- 


{tead of compoſing, did but incenſe her 
the more; and.ihe became more infup* 
-portable - than before. You are-in the 
right, dear Wife, replyzed the Husband, the 
' Devils were - got gone 10 far, but they 
might be recalled; - or rather, you have 
been {o kind to yours, that he was refolv= . 
ed to continue with, you, notwithſtand- 
ing the command which was given 
him.co leave -you. I am,tod weak of 
my ſelf to be concerned alone with you 
and him;which obliges me to retire, expo- 
led as I am to ſuch erous Forces. And 
I likewiſe retize, /eys foe, with this Spirit, 
-+8 3 that 


a 


FEL,- 101- -: 


This: Kady - above mentioned, who . * ; 


bands were obliged: [But ther Reaſon in- . 


"1063+... oF NORDE: + 
that will not abardon' me!" He mit 68 a. 
very Wl humour'd, damn'd fort' of aDevil 
- indeed, if heis'nor:more tractable thai ſo 
' . froubleſome and fo  curſed'as_Hasband. 
Then, turning towards het Friend: Be- 
: fore I'fo, /aid (be ro her, Þ am" glad 'T 
have-an occaliofh, Madam," to tell' you 
with freedoth, that I expeQed*quite ano- 
ther Treatment from-your Friend{hip,and 
that you have forgotthe intereft which ob- 
liges you , to take aWives part againftthe 
- violence of herHusband.” Tis a very ſtrange 
thing to ſee my Telf run down by one that 
ſhould ſupport me; Adieu, Madam, adien ; 
your viſits do me a great deal ofhonour,but 
one-may. very well diſpenſe with them, 
if they do no more good than this. 
This good, but too diſcreet Lady: was 
extreamly amaz'd ; inſtrufted by her own © 
experience, that even Wiſdom has its 
- excels; and that for the moſt part- one 
makes an ill uſe of ones Reaſon with thoſe 
who have none. Ae ar ds 
You may judge that ſhe did not ſtay 
long alone ina Houſe, 'where nothing 
was talked of but Devils, and nothin 
done but whit. was of. the higheſt viteh 
of extravagance. The Husband paſled the 
relt of the. day and all the Night in his 
| | Chamber, 
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: '© amt hs - aſbamed{ of the ſhort-liv'd: joy | 

I reoeived, vexed -at-the preſent 
-6 | -arid refleQting' ux kc 
[das int appen to him from this fud- 
_ den return of his Wives pers with 
_great\anxiety of Mind: * | 
As the agrtation of the Wife had how 
| -much greater, ſoit remain'd not {o lo 
| fo that return'd 'foon to her Senſes, 
made fad refletions'upon the loſs of thoſe ? 
| Pleaſures, whereof ſhe found her {elf de- 
priv'd. There are certain tempers in- the 

World. that after a few moments cometo 
themſelves again, and demand of their 
Reaſon why they ſhould facrifice. their - 
Intereſt and their lealire to a fooliſh Spj- - 
rit of Contention that does them nogood 
at-all. This conſideration that ſometimes 
prevails with Women, .and: chiefly a 
. Nights when they cannot {leep, had its 
- deſired effet upon our Lady, 1n ſo muck 
that reſigning; her ſelf up purely. to the. 
ConduQt: of Nature," ſhe awaked her 
Husband as {oon as it was day, deſigning 
©o aſcribe all paſt diſorders to a ſtrange 
power, which was neither Natural nor 
Humana. 

I know, ſaid ar in the Jucid interval 


I enjoy at preſent, that _ r Spirits did 
not 
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not yery bear to finds 
a" calm, .and tenderly neg wth. 
-this amorous return -of | his - Spouſes. 
ſubmiſſion: KHer-usbemoan, my: Dear, 
ſays he to her, 1et us bemoan our 
rnisforrunes, . and -go a ſecond time to 
ſearch a remedy, which-the firffcould not 
give -us.. 
-* The Wife was agreably ſurp priſed- at 
this difcourſe-; for inſtead of a- bs. 
ſome Yemon whoſe inſuks ſhe expeQed, 
ſhe bao pily. found-a Man tender and 
- compaſſionate, who gave her Comfort 
- for the Evil ſhe had done. him. 
They ſpent an hour or'two iq inſpi- 
- ring one another with a mutual. confi- 
dence, | and after having placed all 
. their hopes in the vertue of the Phy- 
ſician ; they returned to the Houſe. of 


4 -Monlieur de C onaminges, in order - to 
ſeck 
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ICar "cre OY into hs 
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calling Ribem prey od ack f 


them, | 7onders a are 
efſelted i in you, and. make anacknotyledg- 


ment to that Wl PuiſſantVirtue,which has 
Delivered you from that miſerable {hvery 
- under which ye groaned..,. - 
© The Wife, immediately replied with- 
'-out ,that.inſtead of theTeftimo- 
ny he demanded, they were ready to give 
him a very hae one of the obſtinacy of the 
- Devils, aad'not of his skill. : For in truth, _ 
venerable Father, adaed ſhe, ſince your fine 
Operation they have Tormented us, as it * 
were outof ſpite, ' more SOnLly.t than &» 
Ver. 

You are incredulous {cried out the 

good, Iriſh-man 'in 4 wonderful paſſion;) or 

- leaſt ungrateful, who maliciouſly. den 
thoſe ye have received, y >" haxas 
hither, approach ; that I may convict you 
both of incredulity, or Malice. 

'When they were come near, he aicel 
examined all the lines of their Faces. He 
particularly obſerved their Looks, and us 
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Repoſe - £00 ira fo you, rar g0 Ref 
rave for ever in places where dyell Hor- 
rour, Madneſs, and Deſpair. + © _ - ..- 
 *Tis done, m io # Friends: ye are moſt cer 
tainly Delive But return no more, I 
Intreat' ys. I owe my time to-all the 
World, and ye have had as much of it as 
ye ought to have. 

Now our Patients ſuppoſed theme, 
ſelves at the end of all their Misfor- 
tunes :.. This day ſeemed to them as it 
. were thefirſt of their Marriage, and the 

- Night was expected with the ſame impa- 
tience, as that of their Nuptials had been 
formerly. This Night ſo much deſired 
came, but Alas ! how- ill did it anſwer 
their deſires ? 

| Too much Love Cauſes the inks of 
Lovers, and I leave to the imagination of 
the Reader the great confuſion of an Ad 
YEnture. Where 


RE 


' non-performance. of' her Husband, after 
the Examples bf the Spaviſþ Women,who 
attribute to themſclyes, in theſe occaſions, 
| the failings of their Lovers, in regard of _ 
a perſwaſion they have, that the force of 
their Charms ought neither to ſubmit to 
the infirmity of Nature, nor to'the pow- 
er of Witch-craft.. - | lhe 
Thus the Wife, "who accuſed the Hus- 
band" in every. thing elſe, when he was 
moſt innocent, juſtifies him when he was 
moſt- deficient in Family-Duties, choo- 
_ fing rather to impute a Want of Love 1n 
him, to a want of Charms in her ſelf,than 
to- impute-it to a reat defect, which 
would prove eternally deftructive of her 
Pleaſures.But as a Lady doth not willingly 
entertain a thought that hurts che m— 
® 


es - ANOFBL. 
, __ of her Beauty - Mirrors hat 
ed in er mind the Mai of che Devil 


- and turn'd ber. coofuſio! 


ER ag the Iriſh Man, who hay not een 
EET | tr to —__— {ga | 
yn rime, arg fhe bluntly, and 4s 

d, it is a long. time 
an has 

poned gs, and TI know ver -well, that we 
ſhall expet in vain our deli verance from 
him. But it is not'enough.ro be undecei- 
= ved; ; juſtice obliges us to undeceive others 
as well as our {elves, and to make known 
þ:. the World, the vaniry of theſe Quacks. 
Sweetheart, replyed the Huhand, "tis 
| undoubtedly os that the misfortune of 
this Night i 44 ure malice of our Devils. 
The bil an had a mind to laugh at them, 
but He were reſolved to ridicule himzand 
us in their turn. You know mie, andIknow 
my ſelf; ' ſuch a ſtrange Impotence cou'd 
got naturally happen, - and - behold 
how ſtrangely Conjuration has © pre- 
vail'd upon us. ' As for the reſt, Sweet- 
heart, when you ſhall make your re- 

| proaches to this fine Phyſician, take care 
* that you deſcend not to any particulars.of 
this naturc. ; and that” 'you. let nothing 


lbp, Lbeſeech you, whuch may .tend to 
our 


If HHJaHTGs y ſecrets ought ro 
be ads Nr more parti= 
cular "manner than-any cork þ Ke 

"The Wite | was ready to be offended 
upon ſeeing her ſelf ſuſpeted of ſuch an 
cnet t not to embroil'things 
anew, that tending to a- good acs 
commodation, ſhe promis'd ſo-to manage 

Hf, that» the I9iſ6. ar alone 
ſhould find faulc with - her proceed-- - 
in 
We. uſually ſeek the Night to. cons 
ceal our ſhame, butthe day-here'appear- 


ed todifperſe-it'; and'theſe unhappy Per- of} 


ſons, - who werenot yet well recovered of 
therr Misforruns, got up with the Sur, 
who enlivens all things, i 1 hopes of a bet» 
ter ſaccels for the time to come. /- 
'Theyroſe out of their Bed with more 
tranquillity, than © they had remained 
there, and after 'a {mall Break-faft and a 
little Converſation t6 fortify their Bodies, 
and reconcile their -Minds, they went in 
peace and good Union towards the Houle, 
+ where they had been twice with Confi- 
dence, and from whence they had twice | 
returned without any relief. They re- 
ceived advice there, that the Iriſh-man was 
gone tot. James's to perform ſome "oo 
7 ers 
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ih IE at. che inftace & Manſiin 

ot Aubigny.. 

= It was the ſame Monſieur df Aubigny 
well known of all the World,for the moſt 

agreeable. Man that ever was, ' Behold 

- then ſome of the Prodigies s which I re- 

marked at St. James's, with leſs credulity 

than the+Multitude, and. lefs prejudice. 
than Monfieur d* Aubign 

. -- Already did the Blin fuppo voſt they ſaw 

that light they did nbt ſee ; already did 


© the Deaf imagine they heard, and heard 
- - not; the Lame already thought they were 

| grown; well, andthe impotent reſumed in 
1maginarion the firſt-ufe of all their mem- 


bers. - A ſtrong Idea of Health had'made 
the Sick forget their Diſtem pens and im- 
-  agination which was no lels aQtive inthe 
curious, than in the Sick, gave the firit;'a 
falſe proſpe&t out of a delire of ſeeing, 
- as it did a falſe Cure to the ſecond, out of a 
 defire of being Cured. | 
Such was the power of the Iriſb-man 
upon our minds: Such was the force of 
our Minds upon our Senſes. 'Thus no- , 
thing was the Subje&; but Prodigies ; and 
. - theſe Prodigies came from ſo. great, an 
Authority, that-the aſtoniſhed multitude 


receiv'd them with ſubmiffion, whilit 
{oms 
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was 


| ats amongſt a prejudi- 
ced and Inchanted people. : . 
Such. was the triumph'of the Iriſh-man, 
when. our. Couple couragioully broke | 
through'the crowd in order to come and 
inſult over him in all his Majeſty. Art 
-not. thou aſhamed, ſaid the Wife to him, to 
abuſe the.ſimple and credulous People as 
thou doſt, by the oftentation of a power, 
which thou, .never didi{t enjoy ?, Fhou 
haſt direQted our Devils to leave-usin Re» 
poſe, and they. have only Tormented us 
the more. Thou haſt commanded them 
to. go out, and they perſiſt to remain not- 
withitanding thy orders, equally deriding 
our ſottiſh credulity, and thy ineffeQtual 
impotence. | Berg {2 
The Husband'conrtinued the ſame re- 
proaches with the ſame contempt, {© far 
as to refuſe him the name of Impoſtor, 
becauſe there' was need of Capacity, ſaid 


be, 


and this forraidabſe Power, eftabli 


© yin afuperſtitions SubjeQtion of $pirits, 
_ame tonothing, {o'foon-as there; appear- 
*perſons bold enough todiſown it; . ſur- 
_  priz'd, nonpluſt, confounded, 'he- with- 
drew, and weng. out at the Back-door, 
_ His confuſion extrearhily mortified the 
. Aﬀſembly ; there being nothirig that. the 
mind-of Man receives with fo much {a- 
- tisfaCtion, as the opinion of Miracizlous 
- things, nor'leayes with "more difficulty 
and concern. © 
As forMonſicur# Anbigny,he ſoon plac'd 
- this Phyſician inthe rank of ethers, whom 
he had tryed; being refalved for the fu- 
tare to keep 'to thoſe of the Country, 
- without an ambition-to- make uſe. of 
New Comets, meer]y becauſe they were 
Strangers. 
All the company retircd, aſhamed of 
their  eaſineſs to be abus 'd, and yet vexed 
at the loſs of their Error. Our married 
| —_ le, glorious and Triumphant, enjoyed 
leaſures of Viltory, without any fur- 


ther Equgias of the Devils -- and Mon- 
- .  fieur 
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 fieur-d Aobiem,. who pailed from one O* = 
pinion to another, . with an' incredible fa« 
cility, quitted his pl wk belief of our 
Miracle-monger, to give himſelf the'plea- 
ſure of lavghing with. me, at what had 
happen'd. | MII PERS 
- Ar my breaking out into a ſudden fit of 
laughter, the Husband turned his Head 
towards us, and perceiving Mr. a” Aubigs 
ny, he. came civilly to excuſe hims 
ſelf for what. he -had done at his 
Houſe, without asking | his permiſſion.” 
Mr. 4" Aubizxy replyed to him very civil 
ly, giving him thanks not only for having 
Lfabuſed the publick, but alſo for having 
undeceiv'd himſelf in particular, 

The Wife. immediately took her part 
in the Converſation, which did not rens 
der it leſs agreeable; for altho* ſhe w 
really extravagatit, yet it was a fort 0 
extravagance which did not proceed {9 
much from . her Mind, as froth her Hu- 
mour : But now ſhe took care to conceal 
it; and we talk'd of nothing but mirth - 
and pleaſantry, whett Mr. a Aubigny en» 
tertain'd them with the the graveſt diſs 
courſe in theWorld, which little expeQed. . 

I am a perſoa of an acknowledging © 
temper, ſaid he to them, and I ſhould be 

| J _ ungratefu] - 
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ungrateful, if I did not draw you from 
your Error, after the obligation I am un- 
der to. you for having drawn me from 
mine. Is it poſſible that ye ſhould have 
"Devils 1n reality ? As if it was not enough 
for your own Minds to torment ye, and 
that there muſt be ſomething elſe, be- 
ſides a long Marriage, to afford ye that 
- . trouble, which has harrafſed you. this 
pretty. while. There is no Man, but is 
ſometimes at a loſs with himſelf, The 
wilcit are weary of themſelves after they 
have been weary of others. And would ye 
have a Husband and Wife, who are al- 
moſt always of different minds, and dif. 
ferent humours, be able to live eternally 
together without diſguſt, without offence, 
and without diſputes ? Believe me, Sir, 
Af a hundred married couple, fourſcore 
and'ten at leaſt are poſſeſſed, after your fa- 
{ſhion, but without any intervening of the 
Devil. The only difference I find between 
you is, that they ſuffer their misfortunes 
with patience, and conceal them with 
diſcretion, whereas you importuneHeaven | 
and Hell for yours, in acculing Demons 
that are innocent of your unhappinels, 
. and in going to ſeek a ſupernatural affiſt- 


- ance when there is no occaſion for it. : 
- That 
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'That which was a great Prodigy, was 
the alteration of a Ni of 14 Hug: 
band and Wie upon the Diſcourſe of 
Mr.- d*Aubigay ; they look'd upon them- 
ſelves with aſtoniſhmear, aſham'd of ha- 


% 


ving been thei own Devils, and to find 
nothing of Pollefſion, but the contrariety 
of their Humours. | 

The Husband. was the firſt who re- 
turned from his confuſion to give a thou- 
ſand thanks to Mr. 4” Awbigny, for having 
given them the true knowledge of their 
misfortune. But, replyed the Wife, doth 
this knowledge make us ere the lefs un- 


happy? And have we not as much need 


of a remedy againſt the torment of Mar- 
Tiage, as we ſuppoſed we had againſt that 
of the Devils? + 
When I obſerved Mr. 4d" Aubigny juſt 
ready to fay ſomething pleaſant upon a 
Subjett that was ſufficiently ſo; I kad a 
mind to preſerve to him the merit of a 
gravity, which was not ordinary with 
him. Whereupon I immediately took 
up the Diſcourſe. | 
Of all the Remedies one can {cek againſt 
4 troubleſome Marriage, I know none, ſaid 
I to them, more = wor more wiſely 
prattiſed, than that of believing ones ſelf 
I 2 more 
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wore happy than others; and to remain in 
this Error, 'in caſe one is miitaken in it, 
you ' will like an Engliſh Proverb, | better 
than all the Reaſons I cam alledge to you. 
& He that lives in this World without being 
& deceived, is' 6n unhappy Man. To ſee, Sirs, 
how far the pleaſure of Deceit goes, the great- 
eſt of your Enemies makes himfelf agreeable , 
when he impoſes upon ye ; and the beſt of 
your Friends ſeldom al. ye, but you are 
offended at it. 

Monſieur d Aubigay, weary of his gra» 
vity, was now minded to end the Con- 
ference ; and after the uſual civilities at 
parting, every one returned to his home, 
extrearnly well ſatisfied. | 

Mr. a Aubigny had afterwards a very 
particular Conference with the Woman, 
and in ſpite of rhe Rules of Marriage, 
The told him all that happen'd during 
their imaginary Poſſeſſion. 
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a: 
LEI FER 
To Monſieur D'OLONNE. 


Em 


. bY . 


b By the ſanie Hand. 


—_— 


. $ ſoon as I heard of your BE 
gave my ſelf the honour of write- 
ing to-you,in order to teſtify my great con- 
cern for you; and I write to you at pre 
| ent to let you know that you ought at 
leaft to avoid ſo troubleſome aCompanion 
as Melancholy is, at a time' when it isnot 
in your power to reliſh any joy. | 
- If ſuch valuable commodities, as Men- * 
of good Senſe are to be had in the place 
where you are, their Converſation may in 
ſome manner repair the loſs of the Cor- 
reſpondences you have quitted. And if 
you find none there, Books and good chear 
may be a great aſſiſtance to you, and give 
ao ordinary conſolation. 
I ſpeak to you like a Maſter that deſigns 
| | = RS tq 
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to preſcribe Leſſons :; not that T preſume 
much vpon the force of my Reaſoning, 
but I fancy I have ſome right to aſſume 
an Authority over perſotts that afe Gy 
tunate, by the long experience Thave had 
of Misfortunes and unhappy Revolutions. 
Amongſt the Books you. are to chooſe 
for your entertainment in the Country, 
apply your ſelf principaliy-to thoſe that 
- ſtrike in with your humour. .by their a- 
greements, rather than thoſe that pretend 
to fortify your Mind by Arguments and 
Reaſons.. The laſt engage with your Diſ- 
temper, Which is always done at the 
expence of the perſon, in whom this 
troubleſome - Scene is Atted:;; The firſt 
makes it to be forgotten, and it is no hard 
matter .to make a ſentiment of Joy ſuc- 
| ceed toan obliterated Grief. 

Syſtems of Morality are only proper to 
ſet the Conſcience in good order, and re- 
trieve it from confuſion ; and T1 have ſeen 
ſeveral grave and compoſed Men come out 
of its School, who were not over-ſtocked 
with the Rules of a prudent behaviour. 

Your true Men of Senſe need not hunt 
Books to read theſe Lefſons, but only to 
make Leſſons for themſelves; for 
as they know what's good by'the ay, > 

ar 


lar exa&neſs of their Taſte, ſo they are 
diſpoſed to it by their own, voluntary 
motion. Not but that there are cer- 
tain occaſions, wherein ſuch affiſtances 
are not to be/reje&ted ; but where it is 
2 Man's fortune to' have need of its aid 
he may eaſily deliver himſelf from theſe 
perplexities. If you were reduced-to the 
neceſſity of having your Veins _ 
I would permit you to read Sexecs, an 

to imitate him : Yet Fyould I chooſe tas» 
ther to fall into the careleſsneſs of Pe 
tronivs, than to ſtudy for a conſtancy 
which 1s not obtain'd without a great 
deal of difficulty. 


If you were of a humour to devote your 
ſelf for your Country ; I would adviſe 
you to read nothing elſe but the lives of 
thoſe —_ » who courted a plorious 


Death for the good of their Nation : But 
conſidering your preſent Circumſtances, '[ 
think you lie under an Obligation to live 

for your ſelf, and to ſpend the remainder 
of your lite as agreeably as you can, - 
- Now things being 1n this ſcituation, 
leave off all ſtudy of Wiſdom, which 
doth not contribute to the-leflening of 
your troubles, or to the regaining of your - 
Pleaſures. You will "= for Conſtancy 
4 in 
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in Sexeea, and you will find. nothing in 
\ lym; but ſeverity. ' Plutarch will be: lefs 
troubleſome, however he will make you 
graveand ſerious, rather than ſedate. 

* Montagne will. inſtruct you better in 
what relates to Man, than any other. But 
after all, this rational Tool, this Man with 
all his mighty ſtock of knowledge,which is 
uſefull indeed in good Fortune to teach 
him moderation, has-nothing but fad and 
afflicting Thoughts,which ſerve to deject 
him in the bad. 

\ Let not the unhappy then ſeek in Books 

to bedifturbed. at Our Miſeries, but. to 
rejoyce at Our follies. For this reaſon 
you will prefer the Reading of Luctan, 

Petronims, and Don Quixet, before that 

| of Senece, Plutarch, and Montagne. But 

I recommend to you .Do» Qxixot above 
all.. What preſſure ſoe're of affliction 
you have, the fineneſs of his - ridicule 

_ will inſenfibly conduct you to the taſte 
of Joy. 

You will tell me perhaps, that I am 
not of ſo. pleaſant and eafie a humour in 
my own Misfortunes, as -I appear to be 
in yours ; and that it is indeeent for a 
Man to afford all kis concern to his own 
unhappineſs, when at the ſame time he 

3 | | preſerycs 
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preſervesan indifference, nay, and even 


2 gaycty for the misfortune of his Friends, 
I ſhould agree with you 1n that ref 
if I behaved my ſelf '{o : But I can at- 
firm to you with reality, that I am not 
leſs concerned at your Exile than your 
{elf ; and the joy which 7 adviſe you to, 
is in arder to have a ſhare of it my ſelf, 
when I ſhall ſee you capable of receiving 
any. - : | 

As for what relates to my Misfor- 
tunes, if 7. have formerly appeared to 
you more afflicted under them, than TI 
ſeem to you at preſent, it is not that I 
was {01in efte&. TI was of opinion that 
diſgraces exatted from us the decorum 
of a Melancholy Air; and that this ap- 
parent Mortification was a reſpe& we 
owe to the will of Superiors, who {el- 
dom think fit to puniſh us without a de- 
ſign. to afflict us. But then you are to 
know, that under this {ad out-lide and 
Mortified Countenance, I gave: my 
ſelf all the ſatisfaQtion I could find in my 
{elf; and all the Pleaſure I could take in the 
correſpondence of my Friends. 

After having found the vanity of that 

| grave temper we learn from Morality, 

I ſhould be ridiculous my {elf, if I con- 

| | . tinued 
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+ tinued ſo ſerious a diſcourſe ; upon this 
' - fore I ſhall quit the Subject, and give 
youſome Counſels that ſhall be leſs trou- 

bleſome,. than InftruQtions. - _ 
Adapt, as much as-poſſibly you. can, 
our Palate and Appetite to your Health ; 
tis a great ſecret to be able to reconcile 
the agreeable and the .neceſſary in 
two things, which have been almoſt 

always "repugnant and oppoſite. 

Yet after all, to arrive to this great 
ſecret, or miſtery, we want nothing but 
Sobriety and Judgment ; and what ought 
not a ſenſible man. to do, that he may 
learn to chuſe thoſe. delicious Diſhes 

at his Meals, which will keep both his 
Mind and Body in a good diſpofition 
all che remainder of the Day ? 

A man may be Sober without being 
Delicate; but he can never be Delicate 
without being Sober. Happy 1s the Per- 
{on that enjoys both theſe qualities to- 
gether ! He doth not ſeparate his Diet 
from his Pleaſure. | 

Spare no coſt' to obtain the Wines of 
Champagne, were you 200 Leagues from 
Paris. Thoſe of Burguzdy have loſt all 
their credit with Men of good taſte, and 


ſcarce do they preſerve a {mall gs" 
0 
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of their old Reputation with the Mer- 
» There is no Province that affords ex- 
cellett Wines: for all Seaſons; but Cham- 
pabne; It furniſhes us with the Wine of 
Ay,Aventt, Donille till Spring ; Teſſy, Selle- 
#5 for the reſt of the Year. F 
- If you demand of me which of all theſs 
Wines I prefer,withont falling into the ſe- 
veral taſtes, which are introduced by thoſe 
who have a falſe ſenſe of delicacy; 7 will 
affirm to'you that the good Wine of Ay 
is. the moſt natural of all Wines, the 
wot wholfome, the moſt extracted front 
all Terrene ſmell, and of the moſt ex» 
quiſite agtecableneſs, in regard of its © 
each-raſte which is peculiar to it, and 
1s 112 my opinion, the chief of all raſtes.' © . 
L.X., C.V- F. Land H. VIII. had each 
of them their ſeveral Houſes'in Ay, in 
- Wy order to the more curious making of theit 
0 i Wires. Amonegft the greareſt affairs of the 
cl BE World, which thoſe Princes were cons 
cerned to difentangle, it was not the leaſt 
oi il of their cares to have ſome of the Wine 
M By of 4). © 
al i Expreſs but little curioſity for extraordi- 
ad nary a;es,and ſhow much choice in what 
, may be obtained with convenience. Agood 
= wholſome 
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wholſome, natural Pottage, "which 
1s neither too Iigh aor too- littke 
ſeaſoned, nor too much Jelly is to be 
preferred for common ule before all 0- 
thers, as well for the exaneſs. of its 
taſte, as for the advantage of its uſe. 
Mutton tender and juicy, -ggod ſuck- 
ing Veal, white and curious ; your Barn- 
door Fowls, your fat Quail taken in the 
Country, your Pheaſant, Partridge, and 
Rabbet, all which have an agreeable Sa- 
vour in their taſte, are the true Meats 
which are able to furniſh your Table all 
the different Seaſons of the Year. Your 
Woaod-Hen particularly, is eftimable for its 
excellency, but is not to be ſought after 
where you are, or where I am, becaule of 
its great rarity, hs 


If an indiſpenſible neceſſity obliges 
you to dine with ſome of yourNeighbours, 
who ſhall have excuſed themſelves from 
the Arrier-baz either by their Money, or 
their addreſs,you may commend the Hare, 
the Stag,, the Roe-Buck, the Wild-boar, 
but eat none of them: Let- Dogs, 
and nets partake of the ſame praiſes. 
Of all Black-Meats, the Snipe alone 
is to. be commended, in Payour of 

4 Its 
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| Its tafte, though it is omewhat prejudicial 


to Health. | 

Let. all mixtures and Kitchin-cqmpos- - 
ſitions, called Ragoo's, or Out-works, paſs 
with. you for a ſort of Poiſon, If you 
eat but a little of them, they will do you 
but a lictle harm; If you eat a great 
deal, it's impoſſible but their Pepper, 
their Vinegar, and their Onions muſt 
Ruine your taſte at laſt, and ſoon cauſe 


' an alteration in your Health. 


| © Your Sauces, if you make them as 
ſimple and plain as is poſſible, can do 
no great harm. 


Salt and Orange are the moſt Gene- 

ral and moſt natural Seaſonings. 
Fine Herbs are wholſomer, and have 
ſomething in them more exquiſite than 
Spices; but they are not equally pro- 
per in all things. One muſt employ hem 
with Judgment in Meats where they 
are moſt agrecable ; and diftribute them 
with ſo much diſcretion, that they may 
improve the proper taſte of the Meat, 

without making their own diſcerned. 
After having Diſcourſed to you of 
the Quality of Wines, and the condi- 
fion of Meats, 'tis neceflary to come 2 
the 
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the moſt proper-'\counſel for the agree 


ment of Taſte and Health, 


._ Let Nature Ingen you to drink and 
eat by a ſecret diſpoſition, ny is light- 
ly perceived, any doth not prels you. to 
it through neceſſity, _ 

Where there. 15 no appirics, the moſt 
wholeſome nouriſhment is | capable. of 
hurting us, and the moſt agreeable of 
diſguſting us. 

Where there is hunger, the neceſſity of 


eating is an Evil which cauſes another at- 


ter the Meal is over, by having forced a 
man toan excels of Eating. - 

TheAppetite prepares,it I may ſo ſpeak; 
an exerciſe for.our heat in the digeſtion: 
Whereas Greedineſs prepares Labour and 
Pains for it.” The way to keep us always in 
an agreeable diſpoſition, is to ſuffer nei- 
ther too much emptineſs, nor too much 
repletion ; to the end that Nature may 
never have wherewithal to fill it ſelf grec- 
dily with what it wants, nor to calc it 
ſelf with eagerneſs of its oppreſſion. 

Behold all the Counſels that my expe- 


rience has- been able to furaiſh me With, 
in relation to reading and good chear ; 


will not end without giving you a _—_ 


or two concerning Love. 
| get 
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If you have a Miſtreſs at Pris, for- 
oet her as ſoon as poſſibly you can ; for 
ſhe will not fail to change, and it is goo 
to/ prevent the unfaithful. _*. | 

A- Perſon aimable at - Court will be 
Lov'd there, and where ſhe is Loved, ſhe 
Loves to the end. | 

They who preſerve a Paſſion . for 
perſons that are abſent, raiſe but 
little in thoſe..who ſee them ; and the 
continuance of their Loves for the 
ibſent is. leſs an Honour to their Con-' 
ſtancy, than a Scandal to their Beauty. 

Thus, Sir, whether your Miſtreſs lov's 
znother, or whether ſhe Loyes you ftili, 
g00d Senſe ought to make you leave 

er as deceitful, or contemned. 

Nevertheleſs, in caſe you live to ſee an. 
end of your diſgrace, you ought not to pur 

nend toyourLove; ſo ſhort an abſence ex- 
ites paſhons, whereas a long one deſtroys 
them. 

W hat way ſoever your mind turns,give 
not a new weight to it by the ponderouſ- 
neſs of too ſerious things. Diſgrace carries 
but too much heavineſs along with it. 

Do in your Exile, what Perronimes did 
at his Death. Amove res ſerias, quibus 
pravitas, & conſtantis gloria peti ſolet. = 

| 4 
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bi, ut. li,  Levia Corning, & Facide 
werſms; 3/5 PLIES nh 


There are ſome whoſe Misfortunes, 
have rendered them devout by a. cer- 
tain compaſſon,and a ſecret pitty, which 
a man is apt toentertain for humſelf,proper 
enough to diſpoſeMen to a moreReligious 
Life. Never did my. diſgraces give me this 
ſort of compaſſion; = aL MICE 

Nature has not made me Senſible e- 
nough of my own Misfortunes. The 
lols of my Friends might be able to 
excite in 'me thoſe .tender ſorrows, and 


thoſe nice afflietions, . out of which 


the Seatiments of Devotions are formed 
in proceſs of time. 
1 will never adviſe any one to reſiſt 


| that devotion, which is formed out of 


compaſſion, nor that which gives us an 
aſſurance. RI | 

Both the one and 'tother agreeably 
touch the Soul, and confirm the Mind 
in a. {weet Repoſe ; but all men, and 
particularly the unhappy, ought to de- 
fend. themſelves with care from a ſu- 
perſtitious Devotion, leaſt it ſhould 
mingle its blackneſs: with that of their 
Misftortune. 


"on 


Of the PLEASURE that 


WOMEN 


Take in their 


BEAUTY 


By Mr. BROW N: 


Qt 


TYMYHERE is nothing ſo natural to 
rſons of the Fair Sex; as to 
take a pleaſure in their own Beauty. 
They pleaſe themſelves as much as *tis 
poſſible for others to pleaſe them, and 
are the firſt- that diſcover their owa 
Charms; and fall in Love with them. 

But the motions of this ſelf-love are 


ſo ſweet and fo pleaſing, That they are 
K ſeates 
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130 Of vbe Pleaſure that Women 
ſcarce ſenſible; for ſelf-love only flatters; 
but Love of anorher nature, - when it 
comes to vifit us, makes us feel it witha 
Vengeance. _ | 

This firſt fort of Love is congeaial to 
all Women, tr 1s naturally formed in them, 
and has themſelves only for its. ObjeQ. 
The ſecond comes from without, and is 
either cauſed by a ſecret ſympathy, or by 
the violence of an amorous impreſſion. 

The one is a Good that only occaſions 
Pleaſure, but yet it 1s always a Good, 
and laſts as long as their' Beauty. does. 
The other is capable of touching them 
more ſenkibly, but is more ſubjet to 
change and alteration. 

To this advantage of duration, which 
the pleaſure that the Ladies take in their 
Beauty, has above the influence of an A- 
mour, we may add the following one, 
viz, That a Beautiful Woman is more 
concerned to preſerve her Beauty . than 
her Lover ; and ſhews lefs tenderneſs for 
a Heart already vanquiſh'd, than ſhe 
expreſſes vanity and oftentation, in cx 
tending her Conqueſts. Not butthar ſhe 
may very well be allowed to be ſenſible 
for her Gallant ; but 1a all probability, 
ſhe will fooner reſolve to ſutfer the lols 
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. ver in the Reign of grief ; and thence 


It fills the place of what I held ſo dear. 
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of what ſhe loves, than loſe and ruine 
what cauſes her to be beloved. 

There is«a certain fort of a pleaſure; 
tho? *tis in a manner impoſſible traly- to 
deſcribe it, which we feel in deploring 
the death of one we love. ro 
Our Love. ſupplies the . place of a Lo- 


proceeds that affeCtion to this mourning 
which has its Charms. 


Ceaſe, Thyrlis, ceaſe, by ar ill tim'd relief; 
To rob me of my be## Companion, Grief. 


dorrow to me all lovely aoes appear, 


. But cis not ſo with the loſs of Beauty; 
This loſs-is a full conſummation of all 
other Calamities ; it cruelly robbs the 
Ladies of the hopes of ever receiving a= 

ny pleaſure as long as they live. 
As long as a Womaa is in full poſſeſſi- 
on of her Beauty, no Misfortune can 
befall her, which ſhe cannot in ſome 
meaſure alleviate. But. when once that 
Blefling has left her, all rhe other advan- 
tages of Fortune will never be able to 
give her any tolerable ſatisfaction. Where- 
ever ſhe goes, the remembrance of what 
K 2 ihe 
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130 Of vhe Pleaſure that Women 
ſcarce ſenſible; for ſelf-love only flatters; 
but Love of anorher nature, - when it 
comes to vifit us, makes us feel it witha 
Vengeance. _. | 

This firſt fort of Love is congeaial to 
all Women, ir 1s naturally formed in them, 
and has themſelves only for its- ObjeR. 
The ſecond comes from without, and is 
either caulcd by a ſecret ſympathy, or by 
the violence of an amorous impreſſion. 

The one is a Good that only occaſions 
Pleaſure, but yet it 1s always a Good, 
and laſts as long as their' Beauty. does. 
The other is capable of touching them 
more fenfibly, but is more ſubjet to 
change and alteration. 

To this advantage of duration, which 
the pleaſure that the Ladies take in their 
Beauty, has above the influence of an A- 
mour, we may add the following one, 
viz, That a Beautiful Woman is more 
concerned to preſerve her Beauty . than 
her Lover ; and ſhews leſs tenderneſs for 
a Heart already vanquiſh'd, than ſhe 
expreſſes vanity and oſftentation, in ex 
tending her Conqueſts. Not but thar ſhe 
may very well be allowed to be ſenſible 
for her Gallant ; but 1a all probability, 
ſhe will ſooner reſolve. to ſutfer the lols 
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of what ſhe loves, than loſe and ruine 
what cauſes her to be beloved. ' 
There is«a certain ſort of a pleaſure; 
tho? *tis in a manner impoſſible craly- to 
deſcribe it, which we feel in deploring 
the death of one we love. =o 
_ Our Love ſupplies the. place of a Lo- 
. ver in the Reign of grief ; and thence 
roceeds that affection to this mourning 
which has its Charms. 


Ceaſe, Thyrlis, ceaſe, by as il tim'd relief; 
To rob me of my bet Companion, Grief. 


Sorrow to me all lovely does appear, 
It fills the place of what I held # dear. 


.. But tis not fo with the loſs of Beauty; 
This loſs is a full conſummation of all 
other Calamities ; it cruelly robbs the 
Ladies of the hopes of ever receiving a= 
ny pleaſure as long as they live. 

As long as a Womaa is in full poſleſſi- 
on of her Beauty, no Misfortune can 
befall her, which ſhe cannot 4n ſome 
meaſure alleviate. But when once that 
Blefling has left her, all the other advan- 
tages of Fortune will never be able to 
give her any tolerable ſatisfaction. Where- 


ever ſhe goes, the remembrance of what 
K 2 ihe 
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ſhe: has loſt, or the-conſideration of wha. 


ſhe 'is at preſent, will give her a thou 


ſand uncaſineſles. < 


In ſuch a caſe, her beſt-remedy will be 


to employ all her diſcretion to make her 
ſelfeafie under that unfortunateCondition. 
But -alaſs ! what an unpalatable remedy 


tis it for a Woman, who has once been a- 


dored, to abandon fo dear a vanity, and 
come back to her Reaſon. *Tis a new and 


' mortifying experiment rhus, after a per- 


ſon has been uſed to entertain her felf 
with ſuch agreeable Thoughts. 

The laft Tears that beautiful Eyes re- 
ſerve, are ſpent in bewailing themſelves, 
after they are effaced out of all Hearts, 
The only perſon that {till laments a loſt 
Beauty, is the miſerable Poſleſſor. 

One of our beſt Poets, endeavouring, to 
comfort a great Queen for the loſs of her 
Royal Spouſe, would make her aſham'd 
of the extravagance of her AﬀeQion, by 
citing to her the] Example of a certain 
Princeſs 1n deſpair, who {o wholly aban- 
don'd her ſelf to this weakneſs, that ſhe 
reproached the Stars, and accuſed the Gods 


| for the loſs of her Husband. 


Boldly 
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y ſhe charges every Power above. 

(So much her Reaſon's govern'd by her 

' Love )® | 

"With all that fruitful anger can inſpire, 

When Grief indulg'd, renews the glowing 
Fire. - 


But finding that the horrour of Impiety 
was not ftrong enough to make any im- 
refſion on a mind fo diſordered by griet; 
or his laſt and concluding Reafon, he re- 
reſents to her that it was her Intereſt to 
be ſedate, as'if he had no better a remedy 
ainſt this exceſs, but to put heria mind 
the great injury it did her Beauty. 


Thoſe charming Locks the rudeſt Hands 
would ſpare, | 

And yet they ſuffer by your own deſpair. 

Alaſs! what Crimes have thoſe fair 
Treſſes done ? 

Think what a train of Conqueſts they have 
won. 

Is grief ſo cruel, or your rage ſo blind, 

That to your ſelf yow muſt be thus uns - 
kind ? 


He excuſed the Ladies for paying ſome 
RK 3 Tribute 


AY 
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Tribute to their Sorrow, but he never 

pardons them the Sin of making them» ' 

{elves leſs amiable. This is a Tranſgreſ(- 

ſion that he imagins will caſh create an 

horror in them, 'without urging any far- 
ther Conſiderations. Cit 

It had been mere impertinence to en- 
deavour to reduce them by reaſon ; - but 
to ſet before their Eyes the intereſt of 
their Beauty, was the ſtrongeſt Argument 

. he could think of to oppole to the ob- 
ſtinacy ' of their Grief, and he knew no- 
thing beyond that, which was capable to 
reform this extravagance. 

"That we may fully know how far the 
Ladies are devoted to their Beauty, let 
us conſider the moſt retired and ſolitary 
amongſt them. There are ſome in that 
ſtation who have renounced all Pleaſures ; 
who are weaned from the Intereſts of the 
World; who endeavour to pleaſe no bo- 
dy, and whom no body pleaſes. But a- 
midſt all this coldneſs and indifference 

' for every thing elſe, they ſecretly flat- 

ter themſelves, to ſee they are ſtill agree- 
able enough. 

There are others that abandon them- 
ſelves to forts of auſterities ; yet if 
they accidentally happen to ſee them- 
4829 ST ſclves 
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felves in'a Glaſs,, you ſhall hear them 
Ggh,' to behold ſo Melancholly an al- 
teration; They do every thifig that helps 
to dis « ey Faces with all ima- 
ginable readineſs, but can't endure the 
git _ them 'when they, are once dif- 

red. 
, that can conſent. to deſtroy her- - 
ſelf out of Love to God,ſecretly oppoles it 
ſelf to the leaft change of Beauty, out of a 


principle of felf-love that never dies - 


F 


with us. | 
Let a Fair Perſon retire into what 
place ſhe pleaſes, let her condition be 
what it will, yet her Charms and Fea- 
tures are ſtill dear to her. They will 
be dear to her even in the time of ſick- 
neſs, and if her ſickneſs goes as. far as 
Death, the laſt ſigh that paſſes from her 
is more for the loſs of her Beauty, 


than for that of .her Lite. 


LETTER 


Monſieur the Count de B, R. 


By the ſame Hand. 


— 
—_ 


OU ask me what I have been do- 

ing 1n the Country, and-ſince the 

lace cou'd not furniſh me with agree- 
able Converſations, whether I did not 
take great Pleaſure to entertain my ſelf 
in Contemplation. I will tell you then 
without affectation, that I endeayour to 
divert my felf as much as poſſible, where 
I am. Every Country has its Rarities, 
which we leara not without. ſatisfaQti- 
on ; and the moſt Savage places have their 
Pleaſures, it we are in 'a capacity to 
nſec them. | It 
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- It cannot otherwiſe PPen, but that 
every thing mult diſpleaſe me, when- 
ever I begin, I employ my {elf in Medi- 
ration ; for to: ſpeak ſoberly upon the 
matter, we never fail to be tireſome tq 
.our ſelves, in too long and too ſerious a 
commerce with-our own Thoughts, 

Solitude has this peculiar to its felf, 
that it imprints upon us I don't know 
what ſort of a Mournful Air, barely 
with thinking upon the. wretchedneſs of 
our State. Oh ſtrange condition of Maa ! 
If he intends to live happy, he muſt 
make but few reflections upon lite ; nay 
he muſt often depart as it were, from 
himſelf, and amidſt the Pleaſures which 
exteriour Objeats furniſh him with, 
ſteal from the -knowledge of his own 
Miſeries. 

Divertiſements have their name for the 
diverſion they give us from tireſome 
objeCts,to thoſe that arcPlealant and agree- 
able. Which ſufficiently ſhows. how di- 
ficult a matter it 1s to: overcome the 
hard-fhips of our Condition by any force 
of Mind; but that a man may turn 
them away from him by dexterity aad 
addrels. 
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In effea, chuſe the firmeſt Soul up- 
on 'Earth ; can ſhe digeſt without regret 
the knowledge of what we are, and of 
what we ſhall one day' be? As for my 

rt, 1 believe it is almoſt impoſſible ; 

ut tho' by a long habitude and folid 
reaſoning, we may arrive to ſuch a paſs, 
as to look indifferently upon all rrou- 
bleſome objects whatever; yet they will 
at leaſt give us an auſtere humour, far 
from any Sentiments of Pleaſure, nay 
from the very Idea of joy. 

*Tis the diſtinguiſhing Characer . of 
God alone, that he can view himſelf, and 
there find perfeCt Felicity and Repoſe, We 
can ſcarce caſt our Eyes upon our ſelves, 
but we there diſcover a - thouſand de- 
feats, which obliges us to ſeek elſewhere 
that which is wanting in us. 

Glory, Reputation, and Fortune, are 
a mighty relief againſt the rigours of 
Nature, and the miſeries of Life. Thus 
we had Wiſdom given us for no other 
end, but only to regulate theſe Goods, and 
to direct our conduct ; but lt our ſtock 
be never ſo great, we ſhall find it ſtands 
us in ſmall ſtead, when we are alarm'd 
with the pains and approaches of 


Death. 
J 
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_ I; know there are ſeveral perſons who 
prepare themſelves againſt it by ſolid 
judicious refle&iqns, and by deſigns well 
concerted : But . it generally ſo happens, ' 
that the extremity of pain daſhes all 
theſe fine reſolutions to pieces; that a 
Feavour throws them into a delirium, or 
that by doing every thing out of Seaſon, 
they are ſtrangely fond of Life, when 
they ought to take up a Reſolution of 
quitting it 


Theſe - empty Pretenders, ſa vain and high 

_ Fhing, 

That Preach up a Conſlancy without Re- 
lenting , | 

Reſemble the Fop, who as he lay dying, 

Begg'd his Maker to give him three Tears 
to Repent in. 


All the circumſtances of Death re- 
gard only thoſe that remain behind, 
The Weakneſs, the Reſolution, the 
Tears, the Indifference, all is equal at 
the laſt moment ; and 'tis very ridiculous 
to imagine that this ought to be con- 
ſidered as a great matter by thoſe, who 
are going to be nothing themſelves. 


There 


tho | 4 Letter. 
There is nothing that can effeQual- 
ly conquer the horrour of this diffolu- 


. tion, but 2 firm perſwaſjon of another 


Life ; we muſt put on a Spirit of con- 
fidence,and place our ſelves in fack a ſcitu- 
ation, as to hope every thing, and fear 
nothing. #5 

In truth, *tis impoſſible not to- make 
fome reflections upon a thing ſo Natu- 
ral ; nay, a man muſt be guilty of a 
_— effeminacy not to dare to think 
of it. | 

We may fay the fame thing of fad- 


" neſs, and indeed of all forts of grief ; 


*tis a Chimera for Man to wiſh to diſ- 
engage himſelf abſolutely from them. I 
may add, they ' are ſometimes lawfal, 
and I think they may be reaſonably uſed 
on certain occaſions. 

An indifference is perfeQly ſcanda- 
lous in ſome ſort of Misfortunes. A 
tenderneſs is juſtly paid to the Calami- 
ties of a faithful Friend'; but then we 
are to obſerve, that as greif ought tg 
be rare, fo it ought to be ſoon laid a- 
ſide. 

After having obſerved the greateſt 
part of People that hunt after their plea- 


ſures, I have found four ſorts of _ 
and 


7:4: , £- Boner: i4t 
ad I am apt to perſwade my elf, that 
I know all their Sentiments exaGtly : 
They. are the ſenſual, the haſty or 
Choleric, the voluptuous, and the de- 
licate. 

The ſenſual apply themſelves more 
grolly to that which is moſt Natural ; 
and like other Animals, follow their own 
fimple Appetites 

That which touches the Yoluptuous, 
makes an impreſſion upon the Senſes, 
which reaches as far as the, Soal. I 
don't mean that intelligent Soul, from 
whence proceeds the light of Reaſon, 
but a Soul more mixt, and interefſed in 
the Body ; which the paſſions cauſe to 
languiſh, and which may be tickled with 
all manner of Pleaſures. | 

The Choleric have a miore lively 
Senſe, and a more violent Soul ; ſen- 
ſible of impreſſions, and full of Heat in 
all their Movements. 

The Mind has a greater ſhare in 
the taſte of the Delicates, than in that. 
of - others. "To theſe do we owe our 
taventions and refinements in Luxury ; 
without them Gallantry had -been un- 
known ; Muſick harſh and rude, and our 
Eating mean and ul ordered. To theſe 
are 
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I42 A Letter. 
are we indebted for the eruditics  luxia 
_ of Petronins,andall theexquilite diſcoveries, 
the politeneſs of ourApe his made. But it 
muſt be confeſt, that if theſe Perſons 
are 1ngenious in preparing Pleaſures for 
other Men, they are fruitful in diſguſts 
for themſelves, and having too great 2n 
Idea of the perfeCtion of things, are over 
difficult to be pleaſed. Fe 

I have made ſome obſervations too 
upon the. objects that pleaſe us; and 
methinks I have remark'd very parti- 
cular differences in them, | 

There are a flight fort of impreſfions, 
that if you'l pardon the expreffion, on- 
ly glance upon thc Soul, and employ 
it for the: ttme upon .agreable things, 
where it 4s fixed with complacency, 
without the leaſt invention of care to 
diſturb it. This we call agreeablenels ; 
and it is conformable enough to the 
humour of the moſt Virtuous Perſons, 
who mingle this fort of Pleaſure with 
their moſt ſerious Occupations. 

IT have obſerved another, which tne 
Ancients called Mollzties, a ſoft volup- 
tuous impreſſion, that flatters and tick- 
les the Senſes, and diffuſes it ſelf delict- 


ouſly all over the Soul. From hence a- 
riſes 
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riſes a certain Lazineſs that inſenſibly 
robs the Mind of its vivacity and vi- 
gour z inſomuch that being once Charm'd 
with it, *tis a difficult matter ro ſhake 
off fo. ſweet a, Lethargy. | 

Offenſive diſagreeable SubjeRs are felt 
after a manner quite oppoſite to this. 
They do violence to the Senſes; the 
Soul is wounded by them, and this pro- 
ceeds ſo far as to give a diſturbance 
and inquietude to the Mind. 

But the higheſt degree of merit in Ob- 
jects, is that which 1s touching ; which 
penetrates even to the bottom of the 
Heart, which raiſes the fineſt Images in 
our Minds, and moves us after the moſt 
tender manner imaginable. | 

It is hard to ſpeak of it well, and 
there is no expreſſion but comes infi- 
nitely ſhort of what thoſe perſons en- 
joy that are affefted by it. Theſe tranſ- 
ports and 'deliquiums proceed from the 
want of proportion between the Objes 
and the Soul that receives the impreſſion 
of them. Whether it is, becaule not being 
able to contain our ſelves, we are as it 
were, Carried out of our {elves by a {ort of, 
raviſhment, or that overwhelmed with 
excels of pleaſure, we faint away under 
the weight of it. I 
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T ſhould never. have- done; if I were 
minded to purſue all the differences that 
are to be found in ſq copious a SubjeR. 
The beft way is to chuſe what we find 
moſt conformable to our taſte, to our In: 
Clination, or to our Genius. 

Let gay Perſons ſearch” after diver. 
on.and joy ; let the indifferent content 
themſelves with what is agreeable ; let 
the Delicate refine upon the moſt cu- 
rious things ; kt paſſionate Souls ſuffer 
themſelves to be touched with tender 
ObjeQs,provided that Reaſon baniſhes all 
diſorder, and corre&s the exceſs of them. 

This is all 1 had to ſay to you, up- 
on the Article of Pleaſure. It now re- 
mains, that I ſay ſomething of a Mind 
which is reſtored to it felt; and enjoys 
a perfect degree of tranquillity. 

' We are not always poſlefled by our 
Paſſions; and it 1s to be feared,that inſtead 
of taſting true liberty,a lazy,unactiveScene 
of Repoſe, may throw us into a ſtate of 
weariſomneſs. However that time which 
a Man renders tedious to himſelt. by 
his ſullen Humour, *is no leſs placed to 


' his account, than the ſweeteſt part of 


\Life ; and thoſe Melancholy hours, we 


defire to. pals away with fo much pre- 
Cipitation, 


pe ny 
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cipitation, do full as much contribute to 
Fi up the meaſure of our days, as thoſe 
that eſcape us with regret. 

F am not of their Opinion; who ſpend 
their. time in complaining of their con- 
dition, inftead of thinking how to relieve 
and {weeten it; | 


Unhappy knowledge, ſource of all our Woes, 

_ Deſtruttive A our Pleaſure «nd Repoſe ; 
Why, when ſome dire miſchance has been ſuſ- 
 tain'd, | 
Should the angrateful Image be retain'd ? 
Muſt we to Grief this flaviſh homage pay, 
As figh our beſt, our deareſt Hours away ? 
Or to improve the preſſures of our doom, 
Muſt we bewail the paſt, and fear the Ills 


' to come? 


_ 1 freely leave theſe Gentlemen to their 
Murmurs, and take what care I can to 
extract ſome comfort from thoſe very 
things they complain of: I endeavour to 
entertain my felt -with an agreezble re- | 
membrance of what is paſt ; and furniſh 
my felt with pleaſant Ideas of what is to 
come. If I am obliged to regret any thing, 
my regrets are rather ſentiments ef ten- 
| dernefs than of grief, 
C9. L Fe 


the knowledge of feeling nothing that 
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If in order to avoid-any Evil, we muſt 


of neceſſity foreſee it, my fore-light ne- 
ver goes ſo far as Fear. *Tis my aim, that 


troubles me, and the conſideration to ſee. 
my ſelf free and Maſter of my ſelf, ſhou'd 
give me the ſpiritual pleaſure of good E- 
picurus. T mean that agreeable indolence, 
which is not, as the vulgar, imagine, a 
{tate without grief, and without pleaſure; 
but the ſentuments of a pure and delicate 
joy, which proceeds from a repole of 
Conſcience, and a ſerenity of Mind. 
After all, whatſoever ſweetneſs we find 
in our ſelves, let us: take care to keep it 
there as long as we can. *Tis an eafie leap 
from theſe {ecret joys to. inward griefs; 
and there is no leſs good Husbandry re- 
quired in the Enjoymear of our own pro- 
per goods, than in the uſe of thoſe that 
are external. Who does not know that Il 
the Soul is tired ro be always in the ſame | 
poſture, and that at long run, it would Il | 
loſe all its vigour, if it were not awaken'd 
by the Paſſions ? S 
In ſhore, a man muſt make but very Þf 
few refleCtions upon lite, at he defigns to I} Y 
pals it happily ; uay, he ought to ulc NC 


" a quite different Condut. He mult I { 


often 
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often ſteal as it were from himſelf, and 
amongſt the pleaſures chat other Obje&ts 
give him, forget the knowledge of his 

own Misfortunes. 


—— ; —_ mt k. "% 


A 
Letter to Monfieur D. LE. 


JF OU left me yeſterday in-a Con- 
verſation that inſenſibly became a 


furious diſpute. There . was every thing 


{aid that can be alledged pro or coz, cither 
for the diſgrace or advantage of Learning. 
It is not neceſſary to acquaint you with 
the parties;you need only know they were 
both of them ##tereſted very much to main- 
tain their own cauſe.B.having little obliga- 
tion toNature for hisGenius;and A, might 
ſay,withour being ungrateful,that he ow'd 
his Talent neither to Arts nar Sciences. 
The occaſion of the diſpute was this. 
Some body happen'd to commend the 
great variety of Madam G—'s knowledge: 
Whea J. all on the ſudden roſe from his 
Chair, and taking off his Hat with a 
(cornful Air. Gentlemep, ſays he, if 
L 2 * Madans 
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i +l apo of her- Own Count rY, ſhe 
famous Chriſtina had continued there ſtil, 


is bereme:mt,who, To learn our Language 


"x PY * Madam G. had known 
Tam apt tob*- qo more than the cuſtoms 


as . all the World and Cuſtomes; to put her 
knows, ws aWo- ſelf in a condition of 
manoj greatkearn- making a Figure eight 
9p -mp Arr get Days in France, ſhe has 
Sobden. / Joſt all thar ſhe had. Sec 
what good 1s come of her 
Knowledge and fine Learaing, which you 
boaſt of ſo much. | 
B. ſceing ſuch an injury done to Ma 
dam G. whom - he eſteemed ſo highly; 
and to learning in general which he hes 
ſo great a value. for, loſt all manner df 
conſideration; and beginaing his diſcourk 
with an Oath. Oe muſt be very unjuſt 
anſwers be, to impute to Madam G. fir 
a Crime the nobleſt ation of ber life. As fo 
your averſion to the Sciences, I don't at dl 
wonder at it ; this is not the firſt time th 
10u have made merry with them. If you hai 
read the moſt common Hiſtories, you wouls 
then be ſenſible, that be 


* He' means ih , 
. = ondutt is not without Ex: 
Charles theFitth, ample. *C.V. is 20 leſs 


celebrated for the renouncing of his Rn; 
aoms 


> Un CE tw ce 


ok 
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doms, than for his Conqueſts. Did not Dio- 
clefian quit the Empire, and Sylla the Djc- 
tatorial power ?. But all theſe things are utter- 
ly unkzown to you, and tis down right mad- 
neſs to diſpute with an Tenorant. Toconclude, 
where can you find me any extraordinary Man, 
who was not a Man of Letters, and exquiſite ' 
knowledge ? 

He began wirh Monſieur the Prince, 
and went on as far as Ceſar ; from Ceſar 
to Alexander the Great; and God knows 
how far rhe matter had gone, if NV. had 
not interrupted him with fo much vehe- 
mence, that he was forced ro hold his 
. Tongue. , 

" troth, ſays he, you do mighty feats 
of Wl cre with your Czlars, and Alexanders, 
Wl For my part, I dox't know whether they were 
n learned or unlearned, it does not ſignifie a 
rl f arthing : But this I am ſure of, that ever 
fince I knew the World, no Gentlemen were 
0 ig d to tudy,but only thoſe that were deſigned 
of for the Church; and now for the generality of 
if #2219, they content themſelves with the Latin 
vi of the Breviary, As for thoſe that are des 
fl Signed for the Court, or for the Army, they 
x £0 fairly and honeitly to an Academy. There 
le they learn to ride the great Horſe, to Dance, 

to handle their Arms, to play upon the Lute, 

3 fo 
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to Vault. Then comes a little ſpice of the Mas 
thematicks, and that's ol. We have in France 
ſeveral thouſand Souldiers,and all of them Men 
. of honour. By this means, ſuch and ſuch Gentle- 
men conld name to you,if I were minded,mad: 
their Fortune. Latin | Ithank myStars for't,e- 
ver ſince Iwas born, Latin has been thought ſcan. 
aalons for aGentleman. I know the great quali- 
ties of Monfieur the Prince,an am bis Humble 
Servant. But I muſt tell you, there was a cer- 
tain perſon of Quality that knew how to main- 
tain his Credit in the Provinces, and his In- 
rereſt at Court, yet was not able to Read; 
with the Devil a word of Latin, but only good 
French on his ſide. 

It happen'dluckily for N. that his Ad- 
yerſary had the Gout; otherwiſe he had 
revenged the"Quarrel of Latin with ſome- 
thing more effetual, than meer bluſter- 

19g and big words. 
|  Atlaſt theContelt was renewed a freſh, 
The former being reſolved ta dye a Mar- 
tyr for his Opinion, and the other til 
maintaining the cauſe of ignorance with 
great ardour and reſolution. When a cha- 
ritable Father, who chanced to be in the 
Room,interpoled to accommodate the dit- 
ference; being raviihed to meet ſo-favour- 
able an opportunity to ſhow his Wit and 
| Learning, 
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Learning. He cough'd thrice very Metho- 
ce Wl dically, and then turning himſelf towards 
en ff the DoRtor, he thrice ſneer'd (as your Men 
= Wl of the World uſe to do) at our pleaſant 
de Wl Ignoramus. - When he thought he had 
compoſed his Countenance well enough, 
digitis gubernantibus vocem, he ſpoke atter 
this manner. 

TI muſt tell you, Gentlemen, I mu## tell yon, 
that Learning adds to the Beauty of Nature ; 
and likewiſe that a natural Genius gives « 
grace FO Learning. A geniis of it ſelf, with- 
out Rule and Art, is like* a Torrent that 
pours down irregularly : And Knowledge with- 
out 4 natuial Talent, reſembles thoſe dry and 
barren Fields that are ſo diſagretabie to the 
fight. Now, Gentlemen, the buſmeſs is how to 
reconcile what you have ſo unadviſedly divi- 
ced, to re-eſtabliſh an Union where you have 
made a Divorce. Learning is nothing in the 
WH World, but a perfeft knowledge, and Art is 
* WH nothing but 2 Rule that diretFs Nature. And 
| WH nw d you, Sir, addrefling himfelf to IV. be 
1 Wl ignorant of the things you ſpeak of, aud value 
" 8 Jour [elf only upon your natural force, which 
- Wh #5 irregular and far from perfetion ? And 

you My. B. will yow renounce the natural Beau- 
" I ty of the Mind, to render your ſelf 4 ſlave to 
troubleſome Precepts,and borrow'd Knowledge ? . 
L 4 Come, 


Ig82 AA Letter. | 
| Come, come, replies N.very briskly, let «« 
make an end of this Diſcourſe ; T wou'd ra- 
ther bear with his knowledge than with 
the. great Harangue you have made us 
here. Ar leaſt he is Laconic, and I under- 
ſtand you no better than T do him, 
The good Man,who was not of an irre- 
concileable Nature, ſoon ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be {weetned ; and to quit ſcores with 
N. prefer'd his agreeable ignorance to the 
| Magmficent words of the Father. , 


Ld 


A Lerrer to Madam L. : 


OW violent ſoever my- Friendſhip 

is, it has left. me force enough to 
write.to you with leſs concern than I u- 
{ed todo. And to tell you the truth, I am 
ſomewhat aſhamed 'to ſend you. Coun- 
try ſighs, which have neither the ſweet- 
neſs nor delicacy of thoſe you hear. . But 
let them be what they will, I muſt of ne- 
ceffity hazard . them ; and endeavour to 
make you remember me at a cime when 
all the World endeavours to make me be 

forgotten. | 

I don't queſtion but that the interview 
of your Pious Mother, and the reſt of 


your 
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your” godly Family was accompanied 


with abundance'of Tears To be ſure 


toſuch a Mother's Tears, you paid a civil 
and reſpe&ful return like a well-bred_ 
Daughter. But then you know the World 


- £00 well toexchange a real tenderneſs far 


the grief of Hyppocrites, whoſe Virtue is 
nothing elſe but a mere Artifice to deprive 
you of thoſe Pleaſures, which themlelves 
regret, | ' 

"Tis enough you ſhow'd your obedi- 
ence once, and Sacrificed your Repoſe to 
a complaiſance, which perhaps you did. 
not owe her ; ſhe is unjuſt, if after ſhe has 
exacted {o ſevere an obedience from you, 
ſhe pretends to regulate your Inclinations, 
and conſtrains the only thing ſhe has left 
in your power. F 

We Love thar which pleaſes us, and not 
what is barely permitted to us; ſo that if 
you' muſt demand leave of your Parents, 
betore you are ſuffer'd to Love, ſo well 
am I acquainted with their humour, that F 
dare aſſure you,you'l have but a little occa» 
on to be accquainted with that Paſſion, 
ſhould you live as long as a Sib/. 

But perhaps this diſcourſe may ſeem ve- 
ry impertinent to you, and conſidering 
your preſent circumitances, I ought rather 

£0 
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to be apprehenſive of thoſe perſons that 
counſel you to Love, than thoſe that for-. 
bid it, Perhaps you may follow the advice 
I give you, and laugh at the reprimands 
'of your Mother. How do I know: but 
that this poor Mother of yours, to whom 
IT wiſh ſo much miſchief, may be in my 
intereſts; and that to ſtifle a growing 
Friendſhip in its birth, ſhe dogs not give 
you the liberty to Love a Perſon fo re- 
mote from you. 

HithertolI have had all the reaſon 1n the 
World to commend your conſtancy and 
reſotution ; but T doubt whether a meer 
Idea will be able to diſpute it long againſt 
a Face, and memory againſt Converſa- 
tion, I have too great a concern 
upon me, to leave the advantage of 
being. prefent with you any longer, to 
thole Gentlemen that - daily behold 
you and within a few days; no 
manner of buſineſs ſhall hinder 'me 
from throwing my ſelf at your feet. 
While you are expecting that I ſhould 
come and entertain you with my paſſion, 
remember* how many Thouſand Oaths 
you have {worn to Love me, and only me 
as long as you Live. 


A 


A Leeter. IS; 
Another Letter to the ſame Perſon 


OU imagine, Madam, that I hate 

you, and ſofar you art in the right 
on't, that if you conſult the reaſon I 
have to do ſo, you may well believe that I 
| hate.you moſt abominably. But then if . 
you conſider what a mighty power you 
have always had upon me, you conclude 
rightly enough, that it is not in my pows+ 
er to hate you; and to my ſhame I ac- 
knowledge 1t, that I {till Love and Doat 
upon ygu, after all the cruel injuries you 
have done Men. 

The difference between your and. my 
way of procedure 15 extraordinary e- 
nough ; you wiſh me 1ll becauſe you have 
been obliged by me; on the other hand 
I wiſh ybu all the Proſperity in the 
World, in ſpite of the ill treatments 7 
have received at your hands. ForGod fake, 
Madam, pardon me the injuries you 
have done me; forget what I have done for* 
you, and you will remove all the occaſion 
you have to hate me. 

Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, begin 
a new ſort of Friendſhip, where nei:her 
reproach, nor. Juſtification, nor Quarrels, 
nor 
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\ nor Reconcilements, ſhall have any thing 
to-do. The only motive of my Friendſhip 
is, becauſe you are lovely in all reſpeQs; 
, that of yours ought to be the opinion 
you now have, or at leaſt, I defire you to 
' have, that I am-an honeſt well meaning 

'Admirer of yours, EY 
Excuſe my . Vanity, The praQtice and 
cuſtom of the Geſcoxs could not give me 
a leſs ſhare of it,and provide I keep my ſelt 
herewithout making further advances,you 
& lare ſufficiently even with one another; 
but I will by no means promiſe to imitate 
thoſe People in all things, particularly 
where you have any manner of Concern. 


A Letter to Madam O. 


Remember, Madarn, that as I went 
. tothe Army, I begg'd of you to Love 
the: Count :of B, In caſe I ſhould be {o 
unfortunate as to meet my Death there ; 
' 1n which particular I have been fo well o- 
beyed, that you donot hate him at all du- 
ring my lite,to leara/T ſuppoſe)how to love 
him the better after my Death. Madam, 
you have punttually- obeyed my orders, 
and ſhonld I -continue to give-you the 
{ame 
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ame Commiſſion, in all appearance you 
would ſee it carefully execured. _ 

You may imagine, Madam, that I de- 
ſign to hide a real grief under a pretended 
grievance ; and being ſo well acquainted 
with my Paſſion, you cannot without dif- 
ficulty perſwade your ſelf, that I ſuffer a 
Ravel without jealouſy. But do you not 
know, Madam, that if I dare not com- 
plain of you for obliging me to Love you 
too much, I dare complain of him,for your 
Loving him not miuch leſs. And if you 
mult of neceflity make me angry,teach me 
whom I am to be moſt angry with,cither 
the perſon who goes to rob me of my Mif- 
erels; or you who ſteal my Friend from 
me. 

Let the matter be how it will, you need 
not give your {elf much trouble to appeaſe 
my indignation. My Paſſion is too vio- 
lent, to allow the leaſt Interval to my © 
Reſentments ; and my tenderneſs will al- 
ways make me forget the injuries, I have 
received from you. I Love you, tho' you 
are perfidious and faithleſs, and only fear 
that a ſincere Lover is none of the Fa- 
yourites of Heayen. - Farewell, let us 
enter I beſeech you, into a new un- 
known ſort of Confederacy, and by a 
{trange 


ſtrange Myftery,let his, let your, and my 
\ Friendſhip be only one and the ſame thing. 


| ———w——————— a 
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Thought you had utterly forgot me, 

_ but by the moſt ingenious, and ſur- 

- prizing condutt Tever {aw,you treat me as 
if you only now began to know me; Upon 
my integrity 7 never {ſaw ſuch a Civil 
Letter in my Life, and at the ſame time 

4o very little obliging as yours. You have 
found out a way to treat me with ſo nice, 
ſo delicate an indifference, that I- cannot 
complain of you without regret, gor com- 
mend you without the juſt imputation of 
Sottiſhnels, | 

' Generoſity, Gratitude, and Obligation 
are the leaſt words in all your Letter. It 
ſeems for my ſake alone, you have been at 
the expence of learning all the terms that 
are uſed in Complemeats,and have forgot- 
ten all thoſe that expreſs the real ſenti- 
ments of Amity and Friendſhip, 

I muſt frankly own toyouy Madam, 
that you imitate your Mother's itile per- 
tealy well. Ar firit fight, I thought I 
had received ſome Mark or other of her 

- Ladiſhips 
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{ adiſhips good Memory : Beſides this, 
Madam, that miſerable Jargon of Cala- 
mities, and Misfortunes, and Deſtinies, 
with whictr it is all along ſtuffed, don't 
agree with your humour, . but ſeems 
to proceed fibm ſome perſon that labours 
under ſome. very Myſterious diſcompo- 
ſure indeed. | 

As for your ſelf, who as far as I can 
hear, never made a falſe repreſentation 
of affliction, how came you to pitch 
upon me, a Gods Name, to tell your 
ſtories,and frighten with a Relation of the 
Miſerable Fair one! What am I good 
for nothing in the World, but to be 
the Confident of your Melancholy 
thoughts and ſtudied ſorrows ? 

As it is impoſlible for you, Madam, to 
become 10 indifferent to me; as to my 
colt Lfind Iam to you, I was askingM. NV. 
afrer you, who told me that -you danced 
to'ther day from Moraing tili Night, and 
that one could not be more agreeably di- 
verted, then you did the whole Company, 

Adicu,miſcrable Perſon,perplexcd with a 
long ſeries otMisfortunes,full of gratitude 
and acknowledgement to thole, who to'- 
ther day take any part in yourMilertes. A- 
dicu more tenderly, a thouſand times,than 
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ver you writ civilly to me. I conjure you 
to believe that you havenot civility enough 
to diſcourage me *; and that I would ra- 
ther chule to be all my Life time the Con- 
fident of your Misfortunes, than-to have 
no manner of Commerce with you at all, 


— 


A Letter to A. N. 


OU. are.upon the point of. making 

a very ſorry Gallant of a very good 
Friend ; and I perceive that what I call'd 
ſatisfaction, when I was laſt with you, is 
now become inſenſibly ſome- fort of a 
Charm. I don't ſpeak this to Ridicule 
you : The very ſame. perſon who put 
his malicious imagination ſo much up- 
on the Rack, now diſcovers in you ſuch 
touching qualities, that they even 
make him diſguſt your firſt Agree- 
ments. 

You always appeared very amiable to 
me ; but I now begin to feel with emott- 
on, what I was uſed to ſee with pleaſure. 
To ſpeak plainly to you, I am afraid I am 
in love with you, if you will ſuffer me to 
love you: Forat this preſent writing I am 
in ſuch a condition,that I can let it alone, 
if you don't like it. 

You 


Wn " OKS3 fro a gn 


any 


leave them to/ the Admirers of 
CLet theRueds make their profit of them? 
Ar leaft; permit Madam ae JV. to. de- 
fine Loye by her'own we” and don't 
envy. thoſe” vain, , but miſerable Crea» 
tures; who in- the Ruines of theit 
Faces, value themſelves upon their, Wit 
that ſtill continues with them, at the ex” 
I pence of their Beauty, that has deſerted 
8 them. 

Perhaps findirig me ſo Brutal as .to 
deſpiſe theſe pretty Notions, you ima- 
gine I. may make an Atonement for 
it ſome other way ; Pray heark- 
en how the caſe tands with. me... I 
am indifferent in every thing ; and nei- 
ther Nature nor Fortune have done any 
thing for me but what 15 common. 

As I ſcarce ſee; without envy, thoſe 
people that are ſumpruous and magni- 
ficent in their expences; ſo I. cannot 
without ſome diſpleaſure, bebold thoſe 
that are too much giyert to their Plea- 
lures ; and if 7 dur} uſe the cxprefſion, 
I hare in ſome meaſure the /'s and the 
S's, becauſe 1 cannot reſemble them, 
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pak ors 's in the fameTrack; 

. Fnever perm iy elf ro uſe any irregu- 
larity, and 1 ſtand: in © need of a little | 

\ Oeconomy to*make rhings/ even at the 
Years'end, and paſs'a Winter's' Night. + 
Nor that 7 am reduced 'to the laſt 
neceſlity; neicher.” But- to explain my 
ſelf. honeſtly, my Expenſe is ſmall, and 
my Revenue indifferent.” 
' Behold now the condition of my At- 
fairs ; behold” the circumſtances of my 
Fortune. Tell me* now ' whether, with 
thele qualities 1 may preſume to ſet up 
for your Lover, or whether [-am {till 
to continue your Friend ? tos 

As for my ſelf, 7 am reſolved to take 

whar part you afſiga 'me; and if T pals 
from” Friendſhip to Love without difh- 
culty, T am able ;with as little violence, 
to return from Love to Friendſhip back 


again. 
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A Letter"to” Madam de 'N. 


| 
L 
"= : 
TY Am injuſtly accuſed for- having too || © 
_ great a Complaiſance for Madam ae I 8 
Mazaiin. There is no Perſon that ſhe I "* 
has greater- reaſon to complain of, than 
my. ſelf.  - Þor 


—_—_ 
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- Forl; Six; Months; together. 1/ was ma- 
lciouſly:-; ing .out.Jomething, iQ ber 
- which \might diſpleaſe:me! but: 4n ſpite; ; 
of "11:2 Granp weger: I.,.cou'd: diſcover 
add) too: Charming. /. 3-231 

An: al-oatur'd curioſity. made, meex- 
amine. every Lineament of her Face,'with 
a deſign. to--meet either ſome irregylarity 
there:to- diſguitme, or ſome diſagreements 
to-rehderme leſs her Adorer.. But how 
unluckily + did [ſucceed in my deſign? 
Every Feature .about- her has a particular 
Beauty; thatHoes not. in the leaſt yeild- to 
that :of her Eyes : And, her Eyes, | by. 
the Conſent of all the World, are,the 
Fineſt Eyes 'in- the Univerſe; ; + 
. Her 'Teeth, her Lips, her Mouth; and 
all, the graces that accompany it, are. con- 
founded amongſt the great and different 
Beauties of her Face ; if we compare them 
to: thoſe. pretty Mouths, that are the 
greateſt. Charms about thofe Perſons 
whom we moſt admire. . They extin- 
guiſh, agd efface | every thing which is 
but little diſtinguiſhed in them; and don't 
give us leaye to conlider what is moſt 
remarkable in others. 


L 
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*©"Thie Malice 'of my curiolity. did nor 
ſtop here; I proceeded to find out ſome 
defeU in her Tape -and I found, 1 know 
not what graces .of Nature ſo happily 
and fo liberally ſcattered in her Perſon, 
that the Charms of other Perſons only 
{cem to' be conſtraint and afteation. 

When 'Madam' de Mazarin pleated me 
roo: much in her.negligent Air, Icounſel'd 
her to have recourſe ro Art, hoping that 
her Ornaments and her Dreſs wou'd not 
fail to ruine thoſe Natural agreements. 
But ſcarce had ſhe Dreſt her felf, but / 
was forc'd to confel5. that F never ſaw in 
ws Perſon, ſo great and ſo Noble an Air 
as hers. SON * | 

My ll Nature was not fatisfied- with 
all this; 1 had a- mind to, fee; her in her 
Chamber amongſt her Dogs, her Squir- 
rels, and her Birds ; hoping that the dil- 
order of her Dreſs wou'd make her lofe 
the Majeſty of that Beauty that afſtoniſh'd 
us at Court. Bur here it is that fhe is a 
hundred times more amiable ; here it is 
that a more Natural Charm gives us a dil- 
guſt ro all that Art and Induſtry can do; 
here it is that the freedom of ker Wit and 
of her Humour leave none to- the Perſon 


that beholds her. 
: What 
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What: cou'd the greateſt of her Ene- 
mies do'- more? 1 wiſh'd ſome Gekneſs 
might 1avade her to undermine her- Gra- 
ces; but alas we had more reaſon to 
complain than ſhe had in her pains, Her 
very pains have a Charm that does/us a 
grearer miſchief than ſhe ſuffers by them, 
After 1 had waited ſome time to ſee 
what wov'd be the conſequence of her In- 
diſpoſition, 1 endeavoyred to raiſe her 
ſome Enemies, or to be of the number of 
them my ſelf: With rhis deſign 7 purpoſely 
cantradict all ſhe ſays ; I excite hee Anger 
by ſome diſpute ; 1 imagine ſhe wrongs 
me at Play : 7 inſinuate ro my ſelf all the 
circumſtances of my opprefhon,to furniſh 
me with a pretence for a realReſentment. 
But alas'to what purpoſe 1s all thiy trouble- 
ſome induſtry ? Her ill treatment pleaſes 
inſtead of provoking; and her injuries, 
more charming than theCarefſes of others, 
have ſo many Charms that they engage 
me to her wit m 
I paſs from her ſerious moments to 
thoſe of her gayety; { was willing to ſee 
her ſerious, out of hopes to find her leſs 
agreeable; I was willing to ſee her more 
tree,thinking to find her indiſcreet.. When 
ſhe was ſerious, ſhe made me admire 
S M 3 her 
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hee's 700d' Senſe;'when ſhe was aikin, 
made'me Love her ' 

-- She" knows as 'much as any ag can 
| know'z ſhe concealy'her/knowledpe with 
all'he diſcrerian that a reſerved \ P oman 
ought- to:have.. 

«ShEhas ſome acquired Leartiing, which 
upon novceafion berrays the!fulajthar was 
employ'd to acquire it.She'has ſome ha 4 
Ons that'are-/as far from an-affecte 
Art that diſpleafes-us, as from whoquir 
exceſs that offends us. © {lth 

'Thave ſeen ſome Ladies that have got 
thermſelvesLovers by the advantageoftheir 
Beauty;and loſt them again through a de- 
fect of 'Wit. I have ſeen others that have 
engaged -Us tothem by being beautiful and 
witty together ; and''diſcouraged us/from 

a farther purſuit by: their Tadifretivn, and 
want of good ConduR.- Burt in Madam 4: 
Mizarin, paſs from her/Face to her: Wit; 
fromthe qualitiesof her-Mind, to thoſe of 
her Soul, you will find that every thing at- 
trats you, that every thing faſtens and 
bmds you, and rhat nothing ican diſen- 
gage: You. +. 

\Wedeftend ourſelvestrom cieFriumphs 
of other Ladies by our Reaſon;? Tis Reaſon 
tharvither trees us, orelſe ſubje&s us'to its 

ower: 


"4 / 


porrfultOe bare begins; or eads Gur ,Rea- 
on. Here our Love cannot end, unleſs we 
loſe our::Reaſon. 1036-10 #113 BOD 

What I oblerve_ to-be moſt extraord;j- 
nary ta Madam de | Mzzerta, 15:that {he 
daily inſpires-new delires;'abd;that.irk 
habitude”of a continual-Commerce,-the 
makes us feel all the render: fweetneſſesof 
a growing Paſſion, VL. 1h 

She is ghe only perſon of her Sex, for 
whom one may beeternally. cooltant;; apa 
with whom one may enjoy, £very Hour 
che: diverſion of Incanitancy. .We never 
change for her perſon; we-change every 
moment for her attractions... One reliſhes 
inſome manner, all that new, . that lively 
Joy. which unfaithiulnels in Love makes 
us feel. VM onal. wie 
Sometimes her Mouth. is abandon'd for }. 
her Eyes. Sometimes we leave her Eyes to 
gaze at herMouth. Her Cheeks; her Nale, 
her Eye-brows, her Fore-head, nay, her 
Ears (lo much pains has Nature taken to 
make every thiag perfect in this beautj- 
ful Body) her Ears attract our Inclinations 
in their turn, and make us talte the plea- 
ſure of Change, | 

To coafider her Features leparately,ong 
would ſay that there is a ſecret jealouſte 
M 4. between 


? 


. #68 $5. Evremont's Converſation 
6d to attrat Lovers.- Toconlider then in 
conjunfion, and as they are united and 
joy'd rogether, we ſee they form a Beau- 
ty, that neither ſuffers incoaltangy for it 

Aelf,nor infidelivy for others. / 

A Converſation of Monſter de St. Evre- 

©... Mont with Monſieur d A--» 
Y I 7 che following Diſcourſe it appears, thu 
our Author was not over much a Frien! 
of the Janſeniſts,, whom he conſider'd as the 

Recommendaers of too auſtere'« Morality, to 
paſs with the generality of Mankind. I am en 
-paſſant, ro inform the Reader, that in the 
French Copy, the word Janlenitts is not writ 
out" at length, but only the firſt Letter : 
However, ſince "tis plain the Author meant 

- them; whatever Reaſons be had, not to name 
then at large, the Tranſlator did not think 
bimſelf obliged to follow that Condutt, 

- Having one day recounted to Monlieur 
&.4— the Converſation which had with 
Father C,— ir is not reaſonable, ſays he to 
ze, that you ihould find more freedom a* 
monglt the Fanſeniſts than amongſt us. 
Take the pains to hear me, and I dare be 
confident you'll fad me no leſs a Man of 
Honour, than the Reverend Father whom 
you mention'd to me. | [ 
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 - +.» with Moafienr A 16g 
\Imuſtcellyou that we have'a World 
genious- Men that take the part-of 

the" Zaxſeniits in their Works; of vain im- 
Ie, New aage rodo Mn: 
the honour of | being/ thought Jarſenifts, 
and raiſe continual Diſputes- in all Houſes 


| where they come; of wiſe able Men, thar 


PRyeſey manage both the one and the 
other. | 

You will find amongſt the firſt great 
Learning, a Faith well enough principled, 
oftentimes too much Heat, and ſometimes 
a little Animolity, 

[n the ſecond Claſs there is much obſti- 
nacy and Fancy, The leaſtuſefullof them 
fortifie their Party by their Numbers; and 
thoſe that are conſiderable, give it ſome 
credit by their Quality. 

As for the Politicians they employ each 
of them their Talent ro govern the 
Machine,by ways and reſorts unknown ta 
the rmnrsa th People whom they ſer. on 
work. 

Thoſe that Write or preach upon Grace, 
that handle this Queſtion which is ſo cele- 
brated, and has -been fo often diſcuſſed. 
Thoſe that place the Councils above the 
Popes ; who oppoſe themſelves to Innocent 
their Paſtor ; who defeat the great preten« 


fons 
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ns ions of -the: Court: of: iRopwr,, aft with a 


good Faith, and are cficQually perſwaded 
of the truth-of what they; ſay. -- - .: 
-<Qur Direttors are but little. concerned | 
_ forthedifferent Sentimeats of theDoRtors. 
Their: aim.4s to.{et Catholicagainlt Ca- 
tholic, and Church againſt: Church, - to 
make 2 great. Party in the Church, and a 
great FaCtion in the State. 
1: They are tor making a Reformation in - 
the Convents, but don't think of reform- 
ing themielves ; they exalt Penance to the 
Skies but never practice'it ; they recom- 
mend the eating of Herbs £0 thoſe People 
that have a mind-to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the reſt of their Brethren, by a few - 
ſingularities ; *but at the-ſame-time, - they 
are 10 complaiſant to their own Bodies, as 
tocatevery thing that perſons of the beſt 
Rank uſe to cat, 

After all, our Politicians, ſuch as I have 
deſcribee them,do the Jawſeniſts more fer- 
vice by their DireCtions, than our, Wri- 
ters do with all their Books. 

'Tis: their Sage and prudent Condutt 

_ that ſupports us ; and 7 ever Monſieur de 
G. B.Monlieur de L. Monſieur de C. Mon- 
fieur de B. fail us, unleſs I am mightily 


miſtaken, we ſhall find a- great change a- 
monglt 


32 "»wah\Monfienr'd A---. j1 y Xt 
{trheJaſenij#5.The reaſon is,becauſt 
zr-Opiritons Wilt rardly ſubfiſt of chem- 
' felves- They cominit-an everlaſtiag vio. 
jen& pon Nature ; they rake'away from 
_ Religion alFchat obmforts us,” and 1n the 
room of it, place Fear,and Grief,& deſpair. 
The Janſenifts, who by their good will, 
would'make every Maa a Saint, are ſcarce 
able to find out ten Men in a'Kingdom, to 
make ſuch Chriſtians as they 'would have. 
Chriſtianity without queſtion” is*divine, 
, but they are Men-{till that recetve'it; and 
whatever'meaſures we take, we ought to 
accommodate our ſelves to Humbs'Nature. 
Too: auſtere a' Philoſophy 'makes few 
wiſe :Men; too rigorous a Government 
few good SubjeQs too harſh'a Religion, 
few religious Souls, I mean, thar-will long 
continue ſo. r6x 5 oh 
othing is durable that 15 not ſuited to 
Narure, Grace it ſelf, of which Monſieur 
A=ſpeaks ſo much, accomodates it ſelf to 
it. God makes uſe of the docility of our 
Minds,and the tenderneſs of our Hearts,to 
cauſe himſelf to bereceiv'd and loy'd by us. 
It- is certain that your au#ere Caſniſts 
cauſe a'greater averſion to themſelves,than 
to Wickedneſs, 'The Pexnarce they preach 
up, '-perſwades the Ieznorant to _ = 
P01 | ale 


' 4.72 Þ. Evremont's Canperſation, 8c. 
to-the agfica/rcee in getting iree rom Vice. 
Eg 


The other Extream-; 
Vitious to me. I hate thoſe Sullen, Melan- 
choly Spirits, that fancy 'there is Sin-in: &- 
very thing; noleſs do; hate thoſe eaſie 
complaiſant Dottors that admit it no where; 
that favour the Irregularities of Nature;by 
making themſelves ſecret Partifans of Ey1l 
Manners. In their hands the Goſpel al- 
lows us more indulgence than, Morality 
does; ang Religion as:it is mdnaged -by 
them, pode | manner of Crimes more 
feebly than Reaſon. - 14168; 

I relpect virtuous intelligent Perſons, 
that judge ſoundly of our . Aftions ;. that 
ſeriouſly exhort to what is good, and dil- 
{wade us, as .much as in them lies, from 
what is Wicked. 

I heartily wiſh that a juſt and nice diſ- 
cernment wonld make them know the 
real difference of things ; That they wou'd 
diſtinguiſh the effeQ& of a Paſſion trom the 
execution of a deſign ; 'Fhat they, wou'd 
diſtinguiſha Vice from a Crime, and Plear 
ſures from Vices ; That they wou'd ex- 
cuſe ourWeakaneſſes and condemn ourDit- 
orders; That they would not confound 
light, fimple, and natural Appetites,with 
v4 wicked 


a 
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wicked and perverſ jons.In a word, 
Iam for Cliriſtian Morality, neither too 
ſevere, nor too indulgent; 


” | 
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24... Of Friendſhip. 
Wells By another Hand. 
| \'HE firſt Friendſhip which ariſes 


— 


— 


in the' World, is that which 1s for- 
med 'in the Boſom of Families : The con- 

tinual- habitude of being always together, 
antof confidering our ſelves as being of 
the ſame Blood ; the fame opinions in 
which we are brought up ; the conformi- 
ty'there is between us ; the communica» 
tion-of ſecrets of affairs, and intereſts; All 
theſe things contribute as much tots pre» 
duttion, as Nature it felf : They Con- 
ſecrate at leaſt the Name of Brother, Siſ- 
rer, and the reſt, as much as the tye of the 
fame Blood. For whatever is affirmed 
of- certain Natural inclinations, which a 
Man feels at the meeting of thoſe Relati- 
ons, who are as yet unknown to him ; it 
is certain that the Examples thereofare et- 
ther aggravated; or extraordinary ; and 
that we ſhould ule them like meer Stran- 
gers, if we were not accuſtomed to con- 

der. our near Relations, as our el- 
ves. "This therefore is the firſt conjunti- 
on of our Hearts. - | It. 
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-- It were. to. be wiſhed that this» ficſt- 
+ Friendſhip would continue during;/Life ni 
the ſame condition;-wherein we find\itin 
our firſt Years:But it copy pioſhatts . In 
the firſt place qo feat number of Per- | 
ſons, whereof a Family is compos'd : For 

it isa certain (rg aye Friendſhip 
cannot long ſubſiſt between- ſeveral Per- 
{ons. Beſides, a Man leayes his Family, in 
order to-eltabliſh himſelf inthe World. 
He enters by Marriage into new alliances, 
.or by the-profeſlion of a particular Piety, 
he goes out of his Family without having 
the Pleaſure of adopting another, ' Thus 
he'contraQts on one (ide,,.in ſome fort, an 


obligation to forget his Parents 3 and on 
the other, a Duty of Loving new. ones, 
W hat ſhall 7 fay of the inteteſt which {6 
often divides Families ?. Admit a regulati- 


on of all theſe things, yet a ſingle ſepara- 
tion, leflens ſomething of the oft alfocti 
on, During this ablence, a Man inſen- 
fibly contracts particular manners, whe- 
ther for the theCondutt of his Life, or for 
his Fortuneyor in Relation. to the Govern- 
ment of his Family, The firſt Bond of 
Friendſhip is ſcarce of any- further uſe at- 
teewards, than to exprels it ſ{clf a little 
more, than,we would do, it they wete our 

| relations 
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Rrelatiohs ; to have a litrle more euriofi- 
©y i their” reſpeR, and to behave: our 
ſlyes with care enough not'to appear in 


 feriour in any point | to others, 


Not but that when there happens any 
eſſential occaſion of being ferviceable to 
them, we take a pride in not being wante 
ing therein. © Thus this firſt Friendſhip, 
which is tender in the firſt Years, which 
admitts ſome degrees of relaxation in the 
fuccefſion of Life, appears notwithftand- 
ing always Troy, when any itmportant 
Intefeſt is'in agitation. And as for mie, I 
believe that of all forts of Ftiendſhip this 
ought'to be managed with moſt Care. 

here 15 a Second kind of Friendſhip, 


which has alſo 5ts perfeQtions and im 


perfe&tions, as well as the firſt we have 
fpoken of. It is that, which is betweeri a 
Husband and Wife,when they enter with- 
ont eonftraint into the State of Matrimo- 
fy, and preſerve a good intelligence on both 
ſides. Tt has ſomewhat of char Friendſhip 
which 1s between a Superior and in- 
ferior ; fince the Laws have declared that 
Women ought to confider their Husbands 
as their Maſters; and that the civility 
of Mert obliges them to reccive marks of 
reſpef From their Wives; only to quir 
them 


them- "by Ar OWN. - CNOIte,” 

they depend on their Husbands by - the 
Laws and Cuſtoms. When People live 
together after this decent manner, they 
maintain a continual 'commierce -of <- 
ſteem ; they taſte all che Delicacics of 
Love ; they have che Pleafure of Loving, 
and of being belov'd,and even make a glo- 
ty of this Friendſhip; - I am'of opinion 
that it is this mixture 'of tenderneſs; 
this-return of eſteem; or; if you- will, this 
mutual ardour to prepoſleſs' one another 
by obliging Teſtimonies; wherein conſiſts 
the Sweetnefs of this Second Friendſhip, 
peak not of other Pleaſures; which are 
not {a much ſuch in themſelves, as in the 
afſurancewhich they afford us ofthe perteQ 
poſſeffion of thoſe perſons whom weLove. 
Whuch appears- to me fo true;that I am 
not afraid to affirm, that if a Man were 
. affured of meering the perfe& affeCtion of. 
a Wife elſe where, he wou'd eafily ſup- 
port himſelf under the-loſs of his Spouſe 
at home ; and that they ought not, to-enter 
:nto the order of Friendſhip, but as tokens 
and proofs that it is without reſerve, Few 
Perſons, 'ris true, are capable of the purity 


of theſe Thoughts. Thusa perfeQ oy 
P 
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y.1eldom continue:long. Fhe'Qb-» 
jet of grols Palſions is nat able to ſupport 
| ſo noblea Commerce as Eriendſhip. After 


produced it; and maintain'd tar ſome 
adow /and reſemblance of. it; 


Paſſions, ſoon ariſc-to efface it. Even: the 


' ame Society, leſſens ſomewhat the value 
« of perſeyerance. 'We loſe by degrees, the 
__ we had of being loved : Ween- 
ter-into ſuſpicions, Jealouſtes, and diſqui- 
ets, and can hardly conceal them in the 
neceſſity we lye unter of living eternally 
' together. From thence* ariſe Miſtruſts, 
Complaints and Quarrels. 'The Children 


; are at that time, the oaly Bonds which re- 
. WH tain Man and Wite 1n- their duty. Theſe 
n Wl arc the Pledges and Fruits of their firſt At- 
- W fQion: *T1s an Intereſt that binds them 


of WF 2t the very moment,when their Hearts in- 
n- cline to a ſeparation. But whena Man 
fs WW {peaks of /7iendſpip, or hears it every day 
mention'd; he is not to underſtand 
it either of this firſt, or ſecond kind. 
vw [1 It is of a Species altogether particular. 
ty The World would have it only between 
two. Perſons; that it on whole years 

| ; = 
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Indifference, Contempt and other new - 


coaſtraint-one is under,always-to keep the _ 


_ . 
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to form it {elf 5ithat, Virtue\ alone is the 


Foundation of irzthat it eontinues forever ; 


that it'is'a perfe& communication of all 


- things+ In'z'word, that there is made of 


theſe erwo perſonsaMeramor phoſis general, 
that they 'murctllly transform themſelves 
tato one another. Authors triumph upon 
this Portraiture, They even give it finer 
Colours than I dg. Notwithftanding I be- 
lieve T may without raſhneſs affert, that 
theſe ingenious: Painters, who afford us 
ſ{uch-Iuftrious Coppies of Friendſhip, ne- 


_ ver {aw theOriginals.. In truth, *tis natu- 


ral for us to takea pleaſure in exaggerating 


| matters; and the firſt moment we- begin 
 aBook,or a Diſconrſe,we forget that our He- 


70e5s are but men,and that we ſpeak tomen, 
But a m4» muſt avoid likewiſe totake for 
friexdfbipI know not how many Corre/pon- 
dtnces he meets in the courſe of life, which 
certainly deferve not this g/oriows Title. 
To partake together in ſome diverſion, 


—_— engaged ſometimes in the fame Con- 


verfations ; to-meet often'at Court; or in 
the City ; ſuch kind of obligations cannot 
affure one of a folid Friendſhip. All thelc 
things generally happen by pure chance; 
and *tis Fortune that produces theſe diffe- 
rent occaſions. , What ſhare.can the Heart 

| enjoy 


enjoy herein, but the intercit of ſome plea- 
ſure? and -can this Intereſt beget.a truly 
perfe& Friendſhip ? *Tis true, we love 
perſons char may be. uſeful to us,or ſuch as 
ate pleaſant and-agreeable;;- we are de-- 
lighred* to. be: where they are, and give 
them a favourable reception. We havealk 
{o mort particular regards for thoſe that 
have the Reputation of having great num-. | 
bers of Friends ; of being Mea of Intrigue, 
and of being able to ſerve us upon occa- 
fion, © For to ſpeak agreeable things, and 
to be capable of doing uſeful ones, are two 
great fteps towards an-iatroduQion into 
the moſt inacceflible Hearts, , © 

But”tis ao leſs true, . that thoſe perſons 
whom we only know upon this bortom, 
ſhould not put. that Friendſhip we enter- 
tain for them, to too ftrong proof. A Man 
will hardly purchaſe the pleaſure which 
the Converſation of a Wir affords ; and it 
ISordinary enough to refer to others, the 
care of ſerving a perſon, who doth nothing 
but divert us. | 

It we make bur a litcle refletion upon 
this, we ſhall obſerve that it is this ſort of 
Friendſhip, which as imperfe& and as 
common as it is, doth not ceaſe to form a 
Civility, by which our Condutt is regula» 
N 2 ted; 


AJ $o The Charafler of Madain, - | 
-ted;-and which is as it were'the Foundz 
| tion of the publick Peace. - 

'Tis that 'which inftrus-us' how to 
live; and this manner of living compre- 
hends an infigite'number of ſmall inferior 
Duties, without which all things would 
be in confuſion. 

A friendſhip more. exaQ i is prodigious; 
_ whoſe Examplesare '{o-rare, that a Mar 

, may eaſily compute them. : 


TY Charatter of Madam, the Counteſi 
of « Olonne. | 


By Mr. BROWN. 
Don't expeRt to be more. lucceGful 


your Character, than our Painter 
have been at your Portraiture, where! 
may ſafely ſay, the beſt performers ha 
loſt their .Reputation. Till now, we n6 
ver beheld any Beauties ſo finiſhed, but 
they were —_— to theſe Maſters; either 
for beftowing lome new graces upon them, 
or elſe for concealing ſome of their defeds 
Only you, Madam, are above thoſe Art; 
whoſe & peculiar CharaCter it is to flatte 
and"embelliſh. They never took the Pen 
cil to copy you without a ſhameful foi 


to their skill,, and doing an infinite inju 
"> ial 
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ſtice-tothe- Original; in ſhort, without 
making ſo accompliſhed a Perſon as your 
{elf os as many advantages, as: they uſu- : 
ally give to thoſe that - poſſels chem not. 
"Tf you have not been. much obliged to 
the Painters, you are much JeſsI am fure 
to the curiofity of your Dreſs: "You owe 
nothingeicher to the skill of other People, © 


'or to your own Induftry: And may ſately . 


rely upon Nature for the Care' ſhe takes: 
of you. As there are very few Perſons up-" 
on whom negligeace fits well, I would ad- 
viſethem not to depend too much upon it:: 
To ſay the truth, the generality of qur* 
Ladies are-not pleaſing any farther than 
their Habits make them fo. Every: thing 
they employ to ſet them off, conceals ſome: 
defect. Qn the other hand, the more you! 
take from your Dreſs, the more Graces you 
diſplay; and it is as much your Intereſt to 
return to the primitive ſimplicity of Na- 
ture, as it is for their advantage to/ keep 
at a diſtance from it. _ 
 {willnotamuſe my felf with any gene- 
ral Praiſes, that are ſeveral Ages old. The 
Sun ſhall not furniſh me with a Compa- 
rifon for your:Eyes ; nor the Flowers for 
your Complexion. I might ſpeak of the 
regularity and delicacy of your Face ; of 
" N3 the 


"+. 182 The Charatter of Madam, 
; the Charms and-agreeableneſles of your 
_ .. Mouth; of that Neck fo well-turned and 
' - Poliſhed; © of thoſe bewitching Breaſts; 
but.afrer a Man has made the moſt cy 
. riqus obſervations, there are a thouſand 
thidps may be thought of .in-you, which 
cangot be well diſcribed, and a thouſand 

« things better percein'd than comprehended, 

_ "Take my Advice, Madam; and don't 
repoſe the care of your glory on any other 
perion;; for certainly you are no where { 
well 'as you are in your {clt. Appear in the 

 mid{t of your Portraitures and CharaQ- 


ers,and you will defeat all the Images that 
*tis. poſſible to frame of you, | 
__ __ _ -.:Aﬀter having well admired you, what! 
fond the moſt extraordinary is, that you 
have as it were, heap'd together/in your 
elf, the ſeveral Charms of different Beau- 
_ ties. You are Miſtreſs of thoſe Graces that 
{urprize, that pleaſe, that flatter, - that 
forbid, and afftet us, © 
Your CharaGter, properly ſpeaking, is 
not 2 particular Character ; *ris that of all 
the reft.ot your Sex. One Man maintains 
his Heart againſt an imperious, that fſut- 
fer'd himſelt to be Conquer'd by a delicate 
Beauty ;:Delicacy gives diſguſt. to another, 
who was proud to ſurrender his Heart to 
is amperious Miſtreſs, © You 


-.' You alone, Madam, aterhe Foibve of all = 
che Workd,; The raviſhed Lover hads'in | 

- you an unexhauſtible Subjed for his Tran” 
ſports: Paſſionate Souls find their tender» 
neſsand langwiſhments, Different Spirits, 
differegt. Humours, contrary” tempera» 
ments;all contribute to rgCanglaced re ; 
Empire. In this confuſion, you cauſe.the 
unhappineſs of -Perfons between. both 
Ages 3. you trouble the Repoſe of. 'the 
moſt i{erene, and the Reaſon of the mai} | 
Dita: 215-5, T 
Thoſe perſons that were born neither 

| tagive: nor-to receive Love, preſerve the 

of theſe.Qualities, and unhappily loſe 

the-other. From heace it proceeds,. that 
there 1s fome reſemblance between the 
heat of yourFriends,and thePaſſion of yaur 
Lovgrs; that tis impoſſible to; love you 
without Intereft;: and that the judgment 
of the moſt ſimple SpeQators is never free, 
From hence in ſhort, it ppoceeds, that &+ 
very one commences aLover that ſees you, 
except your ſelf alonz, who continue (till 
inſenſible. » 

I beg your pardon, Madam. Something 
wou'dbe wanting to your glory ,if you con» 
tiauedſuch an z»ſenſibleall your lite. Once, 
and only once;you may quit this indiffer- [ (6 
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$4 _ The CharaBler of Madam, 
ence. But to: make you quit your reſolution 
of never being in Love, we ought to find 

_ out Subjects worthy of yous Tf there be a- 
ny ſuch; Madam; I dow't:doubt” but that 

drawn by your Charms,:and diſguſted by 

the defetts of others, they wyl ſoon figh 

for you;and then you muſt remember hat . 
cruelty has, bounds,and.that what os oa 
beyond them, is rudexeſs and inſenſibility. 
 Hitherto I have paid one part of the Du- 

- ty TI owe your Beauty,and 'tis none of your 
leaſt praiſes,that I have been able to praiſc 

ou ſo long. At preſent,'tis but juſt I ſhauld. | 
ave ſome conſideration of my.-ſelf ; and 
that in ſpeaking of your Witand Humour, 
I ſhould indulge my ſelf totalkof my:own, 

- 1 will deliver nothing but*Fruths, and 
leaſt you ſhould imagine them to bediſad- 
vantageous to you, 1 will begin va the 
Charms of your Converſation, 'which are. 
not 1n the leaſt inferiour- to thioſe of your 
Face. - OTE 01 2g fs 

Yes, Madam, we are no'ileſs affeQed 

..with hearing you, than with ſeeing you. 
You may inſprre love even when you are 
. veiled; and may make Fraxce-reſemble | 
' Oparn, in being rhe Scene .of the Adven- 
tures of the Fair inviſible," +! 
Never was there more. Politeneſs than 
| WC 


we find ip your Diſcourſe; and what is 
 zing;: " notfing is ſo lively and yet fo juſt ; 


T hings ſo happy. and. ſo well thought. And to | 


Crownall, a quick Underſtanding, and a viva- 
* city of Senſe equal that ef your Wit, | *' 
ut Jet us conclude theſe Praiſes, the length 

whereof is always fireſom, tho? they be never 
{o- true ; and now, Madain prepare to ſuffer pa- 
' tiently A recital of what I bave found to blame 
in. YOu. 

- If you cannot, without: difficulty, hear your 


defects: I am ſure I could not without greater 


difficulty diſcover them, . To find out any faults 
in you, I was obliged to make yery profound 


Enquiries, and after along but narrow Exami- 


nation, -behold what Faults I -have remark'd. - 
: T have often beheld you too reſpectful, and 


condeſcending to ordinary Perſons ; and ſubs: 


mit”your Mg nant to that of others who were 
| Inferiour to 


lam likewiſe = Opinion, that you ſuffer your, 


ſelf too much to make new acquaintances. That 
which at firſt ſight you have rightly judged to 
be groſs. and doll, has after ſome time appeared 
, to: you to be delicate without Reaſon; and 
. when you- come; to rectify theſe” Errours, tis 
rather by a return of your-Humour, than by the 
reflections of your Mind. 

Sometimes, Madam by a contrary Motion 
you think too much, and paſs by the truth in 
Debate; ſo that the Opinions you form, are 
rather more ſtrongly imagin'd, than ſolidly 
conceiy'd, h 

$ 
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 Asfor your Aftions,they are equally in- | 
nocent and =, wy" ;but as you may ve- 
ry well negleCt thoſe little formalities, that 
 areintruth, bur ſo many Fetters of Life, 
you muſt expe& td meet the calumnies of 
Sots, and the ill Naturg, of thofe People 
whom your merit has made your Enemies, 
Thoſe Ladies, who are your profeſſed 
Enemies, have been-conſtrained-to awn to 
us that you have received a Thouſand ad- 
vantages fromNature. There are ſome cer- 
tain occaſions when we are obliged 'to own 
_tothem, that they might be better mana- 
ed, and that you don't always make the 
good uſe of them,as others in your Station 
might do. | 

I ſhall end all with the unequalities of 
. your temper, of which you'your ſelf have 

made an agreeable repreſentation, They 
are affliting to thoſe that ſuffer undet 
them ; as for my ſelf I always find ſome- 
thing mortifying in-this Scene; and I ſec 
that when we moſt complain of any one's 
Humour, 'tis then when we muſt intereſt 
our ſelves in the Perſon. / 

However it is, the more we are oblig'd 
to take any advantage over you, we are 
apt to take it without meaſtire; we. caſily 
diſoblige you without thinking of it ; pr 

| TI 


_ the Conmeſs of f'Olonne. 187 
_ the very deſign to ove you : has mare 
than once made vs ſo. unfortunate as: to. 
- difpkalſe you- 

&1me, Madam, a Manmaſt be Ve- 
ry ; happy to find out your good moments, 
and very juſt to make uſe of them, 
"What we may truly ſay; after we have 
| well examined you, is, that there is no- 
thing fo unfortunace as'to fall i in Love with 
you, yet nothing ſo difficulc a5 not r0.do it. 

\ Behold, Madam, the obſervations of a 
Spectator, who to judge the more impar- 
tially of you, has. endeavoured to continue 
free, The means he took to keep himſelf 
ſo, was to ſhun you as much as was pofli» 
ble for him.” Tis not enough for one not to 
{ee:you, after he has once beheld you ;and 
_ this-remedy which i is elſewhere infallible, 
does not carry an, intire ſafety with it in 
Relation to your. lelf. 

Perhaps you will teſt me that a Man, 
whoſe Sentiments are ſomewhat tender, 
15 not MEecry Maſter of {o rigorous a 
 Judgulent. '» But: altho' you. ſhou'd give 
your ſelf the trouble to tell me what dif- 
pleaſes you, I ſhall ſcarce take the Pains to 
undeceive my {elf ;- a diſcerament which 
does; not ſeem advantagious tO you, Calzr 
not {ubſift but in your abſence ; tor to re- 


peat 


" Togg. :' 4 Letter. 
peat what IT have already told you, do'but 
appear, Madam, in the miaft of your Por- 
traitures and CharaQers,and you will ſoon 

efface all the mages the mo#t 
agination can form of you. 


fruitful im- 


* 


4k 


ALctter to Madam, the Counteſs of 'Olonne, and 
. ſent with the foregoing Charafer. ” 
Have here ſent you- your 'CharaQter, 
| which tells you the general Senatimeats 
of the World concerning you ; and 
Which will inform you,if you never knew 
it before; that there is nothing fo Beauti- 
ful in all Frexce as your ſelf. Don't be fo 
rigorous to your own merits, 'agto deny 
your {elf that juſtice which all the World 
pays you. The greateſt part of Ladies ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be caſily perſwaded, and 
receive theſe ſweet errours with Pleaſure ; 
and it wou'd bevery ſtrange indeed if you 
cou'd not be prevailed upon to believe the 
truth. | Gs 5 IS 
Beſides the Publick Opinion, you have 
the Judgment of Madam 4" Loxgueville on 
your fide. Submit to ſo authentic a Telſti- 
mony without - further ſcruple, and ſince 
ſhe believes it, belteve.vqur ſelf to be the 
moſt Charming Creature that was evcr 


beheld. 
From 


| A Letter. 189 

' From your Beauty, Madam, I pals to 
the miſchtefs it has occaſioned; and to the 
finite nambers of thoſe that daily lan- | 
guiſh and dye for you. *Tis not my deſign 
- to'render you compaſſionate ; on the con- 

' trary, if you will follow my advice, it 
thall coft one of your unfortunate admirers 
his Lite. , Our 'Poets and ' Authors of 
Romances have too long entertained us 
with falſe Deaths; I demand a true one of 
you, which will be a new addition to your 
other atchievements. Tocounſel you only to 
Love Subjects that are worthy of you,is to 
reduce you to an impoſſibility; and proper- 
ly tb counſel you never to Love. * 

 Nething now remains but to excuſe my 
\ hardineſs in finding out your faults ; and 
indeed I cou'd hinder is, for otherwiſe I 
had gone againſt the rules of CharaQer, 
whole perfection conſiſts in well ſeparat- 
ing the good and bad qualities. | 

* Aﬀter all, I have infinitely more occaſi- 
on to complain, than you have; one quar- 
ter of an hour is time ſufficient for you to 
read them over, but I patſed whole Nights 
to diſcover them. Theſe were the firlt dit-- 
. ficultiesof this Nature I ever met; and for 
a mark of a very extraordinary merit one 
of our niceſt Criticks here in Town has 
fotnd my praiſes caſte and natural, A 


196 A Letter. 
4 LETTER #6 Monſieur D.B. 
Don't know why you ſhould'admire 
' my Verſes; fince I don't admire them 
my ſelf; for I muſt inform you that in the 
opinion of a celebrated Maſter in Poetry, 
a Poet is erty the moſt affetted with his 
own compoſitions. As for my ſelf, T ac- 
knowledge abundance of faults in mine; 
which I might correQt, if exatneſs were 
not extreamly troubleſome ro myHumour, 
and did not take up too much ttme for a 
Perſon+of my Age. pO oo 
- Beſides this, I have another excuſe in re- 
Terve, which you't admit too-unleſs I am 
mightily miſtaken. Effays are not often 
the beſt Maſter-pieces ; and my praiſes of 
the King, being the firſt true and fincere 
one Iever gave, you are not to admire if 
my ſucceſs was not extraordinary great. 
Your commendarions ' of me are an in- 
genious Irony, which figure I was ſogreat 
a Maſter of formerly, that the Marſhal 4 
Clarambaut thought no one but my ſelf ca- 
pable to diſpure the merit of it with you. 
You ought not-ro employ « againfta Man 
who has loſt the uſe of it, and who is ſo 
much your humble Servant as I am. 
You ſee I am ſufficient proof againſt 
laughter ; and yet in ſpight of all my pre- 
| | CauUtions 


7 


le I MvLeteer: - * * 2Ot 
 Eutions, I cannot forbear totake in good 
the Praiſes you give me upon the fs Tay 
Judgment. *Tis your intereſt it ſhou'd be good, 
juſt, and delicate, forthe Idea of yours, which 1 
or arch by me, is the rule of mine. . 
ThatMiracle of Beauty which I formerly ſaw at 
Bourbon, is the ſame Miracle of Beauty. which 1 
ſee at London. Some Years which have arrived 


to her ſince, have given her more Wit, and taken 
away none of-her Charms. 


DELLS g_ OO” » 


Fair Eyes ſo ſweetly Charming and Divine, 


That Cauſe ſuch Tranſports where you Shine. 
Oh! nere to grief your Chriſtal Treaſures pay, 

F Your ' Pearls on grief are thrown away. 

Tears from thoſe Orbs let no misfortunes move, 

, So rich 4 Tributc's only due to Love. 

f A Panegyrick upon the Dutcheſs of Mazarine. 

c By Mr. BROWN. 

. Have undertaken to day a thing without 

£ Preſident ; I have undertaken to make the 

t Funeral Oration of a Perſon, who is in better 


p Health than her Orator. This will furprize you 
Gentlemen. But if we are permitted to take 


4 care of our Tombs, to order Inſcriptions for 
them, to give a greater extent to our. vanity 
1 than Nature has been willing to.give our Lives : 


5 If thoſe that are alive may appoint the Place 
where they are to lye, when they. ſhall be no 
longer in the Number of Living: It Charles 
the Fifth- cauſed his own- Funerals .to —_ 

| rated: 
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192. A Panegyrick "non, &c.' 
brated; and fortwo Years aſſiſted -at them in 
Perſon; can you think it ſtrange, "Gentlemen, 
that a' Beauty more illuſtrious by her- Charms 
than-that Emperour was for his Conquelts, is 
willing to. enjoy the happineſs of her Memory, 
and hear whilſt ſhe. js alive, what may. be ſaid 
of her after her Death: © 
.” . Let others endeavour to excite your ſorrows 
for one that is dead, I will command your Tears 
for. one who is Living, fora Perſon who 1s to 
_ dye one' day by. the neceſſary misfortune of 
* humane condition, and who ought to' live tor. 

ever for the ſake of her admirable qualities. 
Weep Gentlemen, and not tarrying to be- 
wall a Beauty till ſheis loſt, afford your Tears to 
he Melancholy confideration that we muſt once 

oſe' her. Weep, weep. ' Whoever expetts 1 
certain and unviolable Misfortune, may alres 
dy Stile himſelf unforfunate;/ . '. - -- 

. © - Hortenſia will dye.” That Mitacle of. the 

World will dye one day. The Idea of fo great 
a calamity deſerves: your Tears, - 

Yes Charminng Goddeſs you muſt leave us, 

Death will remove the heavenly prize: 

. And of thoſe numerous Charms bereave us, 

That now employ our hearts and - Eyes. 

Let us turn our imaginations from her Death 
to her Birth; that we may ſteal one moment 
from our- grief. If your ſee her come into the 
* World, you will immediately remember that 
ſhe is to depart out of it. 

' HORT-ENSIA de MANC HINI ws 
born at ROME, of an Illuſtrious Family. 
| | Her 


zpon Madam de---- | 193 
Her Anceſtors were always conſiderable, 
but tho they had all of them governed 
Empires, ' they had not brought her ſo 
much Glory, as ſhe refledts back upon 
them. 

Heaven formed this great Maſterpiece 
by a Model unknown to the Age we 
live in.- To the ſhame of our time it be- 
to Wl ftow'd 'upon Hortenſta the Beauty of an- 
of Wl cient Greece, and the Virtue of old Rome ; 
or WF Let us paſs. over her Infancy in filence, 
without ſtopping our Diſcourſe there. 
go Her Infancy was attended with a thou- 
ſand pretty ſimplicities, but had nothin 
of Importance enough for our Subje&t. 
Gentlemen, I demand your Tears, I de- 
mand” your Admiration. To obtain them 
the WJ! have both Misfortunes and Virtues to 
eat repreſent to you. 

it was not long before Cardinal Ma- 

zarine Was fenſible of the Advantages 

of his beautiful Niece, and therefore to do 

| {MWuſtice to the Gifts of Nature, he deſtin'd 

ath MW Zortex/jia to carry his Name, and to pol- 
ent Wleſs his Wealth. 

the WW After his death, ſhe had Charms that 

"a Wmight engage even Kings to court her 

out of Love, and a. fortune capable to 


oblige them to do it out of intereſt. But 
O what 


i94 - A Panegyrick 
what occaſion had you, Madam, - $0 be- 
. come a Sovereign 2 Do's not your Beau- 
ty make you reign wherever you go ? 
There is no Nation that .do's not pay 
a voluntary Submiiſion to the Power of 
—_ Charms ; there is no Queen. that 
as not a greater ambition for-your Beau- 


ty, than you can poſlibly have for her 
Grandeur. 


All Climes and Countries do adore her, 
Freſh Triumphs on her Beauties wait, 
The World injuſtly calls her Rover, 

She only views the limits of her State. 


Ineftett, what Country is there which 
Hortenfia has not ſeen 2 What Nation 
has ſeen her that has not at the ſame time 
admir'd her > Rome beheld her with a 
great Admiration as Paris did. That 
City, in all ages of the World fo glor 
ous, boaſts more upon giving her to the 
World, than producing ſuch a ract 
of Heroes. She believes that ſo extra 
ordinary a Beauty is preferable to the 
greateſt valour, and that more Conqueſis 
were to be gained by her eyes, than 
by the Arms of her Citizens. 


Ital, 
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[taly, Madam, will be everlaſtingly o- 
bliged to you for aboliſhing thoſe im- 
portundte Rules, that bring a greater con- 
tiraint than regularity with them : for 
freeing her from a ſcience of Formality, 
Ceremony, and Civility mixt together ; 
trom the tyranny of premeduated reſpects 
er that render Men unſociable even in So- 

ciety , it{elt. 
| 'Tis #f0rte::jia who has baniſh'd all Gri- 
er, mace, and ail ajtectation from thence ;'who 
has deſtroy'd that art of Trifles which 
only regulates appearances ; that Study 
of exteriour things that only compoſes 
mens 'Countenances. 


ich Tis the who has rendred ridiculous a 

100 ſhiff awkward Gravity, which ſupply'd 

me the place of Prudence ; and who has tri- 
a5 umph'd over a politick Itch without con- 


hat cern and without intere{t, buſted only to 
otl- conceal the defeſts a Man finds in him- 
the WW ſelf. 

race "Tis ſhe: who has introduced a ſweet 
tr and innocent Liberty, who has rendred 
the WF Converſation more agreable, and made 
eſis Pleaſure more pure and delicate. 

han A Fatality cauſed her to come to Rome, 

and a Fatality caus'd her to leave ir. 


taly, 'S, 2, Madam, 
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196 A Pancgyrick 

Madam, the Conſtable Colonna's Lady 
had a mind to quit her Husband, and 
imparted this reſolution to her” Siſter, 
Her Siſter, as young as ſhe was,. repre- 
ſented to her upon this occafion all that 
a Mother could have done to hinder it. 
But ſeeing her unalterably fixt to execute 
her deſign, ſhe follow'd her out of Love 
and AﬀeQtion, whom ſhe could not dif- 
ſwade by her Prudence; and ſhared with - 
her all rhe Danger of flight, the Fears, the 
Inquietudes, and the Inconveniencies that 
always attend ſuch ſort of Reſolutions. 

Fortune who has a great Power 1n our 
Enterpriſes, but a much greater in our Ad- 
ventures made Madam the Conjtable's La- 
dy wander from Nation to Nation, and 
threw her at laſt into a Convent at Ma- 
arid. 

Right Reaſon adviſed Hortenſia to ſeek 
her repoſe, and a deſire of 'retirement 
oblig'd her to ſettle her abode at Cham- 
bery. There ſhe found in her ſelf by her 
Reflexions, by a Commerce with learned 
Men, by Books, and by Obſervations, 
all that ſolid Satisfaction which a Court 
do's not give Courtiers, who are either 
too much taken up with buſineſs , or 
too much diſſolved in Pleaſures. 

Three 


- 


zpon Madam de— 197 
Three "whole years did Hortenfia live 
at Chambery, always in a ſtate of Tran- 
quillity, but never obſcure. Whatever [n- 
clinations ſhe might have to conceal her- 
ſelf, her merit eitabliſh'd for her a ſmall 
Empire in ſpight of her, and made a 
Court of a Retreat. 

In effect ſhe commanded that City, 
and all the Country abour it. Every one 
acknowledged with pleaſure thoſe Rights 
which Nature had given her, even He 
who had them over all the reſt by virtue 
of his Birth, forgot them freely, and en- 
tred into the ſame ſubjeftion with his 
People. 

Thoſe of the greateſt merit and quali- 
ty quitted the Court, and neglected the 
Service of their Prince, to apply them- 
ſelves particularly to that of Zortey- 
fa: and conſiderable Perſons of remote 
Countries made a Voyage to /taly to 
furniſh themſelves with a pretence to 
ſee her. 

Tis an extraordinary thing to be able 
to eſtabliſh a Court at Chambery. *Tis as 
it were a Prodigy that a Beauty, which 
had a mind to conceal it ſelf in places 
almoſt inacceſſible, ſhould make a greater 


noiſe in Europe, than all Europe together 
O 3 The 
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The moſt beautiful Perſons of every 
Nation had the diſpleaſure to hear a con- 
tinual mention made of an abſent Fair. 
The moſt lovely Women had a ſecret E- 
nemy that ruined all the Impreſſions they 
could make. It was the Idea of Fortenſta; 
. which was pretiouſly preferved in thoſe 
places, where ſhe had been ſeen. and was 
formed with pleaſure in thoſe where ſhe 
had never been. 

Such was the Condutt of Forter/ta , 
ſuch was her Condition, when the Du: 
cheſs of 7ork,her Relation, paſſed througl! 
Chambery in the way to find the Duke 
her FHusband. 

The ſingular merit of the Ducheſs , 
her Beauty, her Wit, and her Virtue in- 
ſpird Hortenfra with a defire to accom- 
pany her, but her Afﬀairs would not per- 
mit her. So ſhe was obliged to delay 
that Voyage till a more favourable oppor- 
tunity ;. the curiofity ſhe had to ſee ons 
of the greateſt Courts in the World, whic!: 
| the had never beheld, fortified her-in this 
Reſoſution : the death of the Duke of $4- 
voy determined 1t. 

This Prince had the ſame Sentiments 
of her as all People that had -the happi- 
neſs to behold her. He had admired-her at 


Terin, 


® 
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Turin, and this Admiration Madam of 
Savoy interpreted to be Love. A jealous 
black Impreſſion produced a behaviour 
very little obliging towards the perſon 
who had cauſed it. | 

There needed no more than this to 
oblige Fortenfia to depart out of a Coun- 
try, where the new Regent was in a 
manner abſolute. To {ſeparate herſelf. 
from the Ducheſs of Savoy, and approach 
the Ducheſs of 7ork was but one and the 
ſame Reſolution. 

Hortenſia acquainted her Friends with 
this determination, who 1imployed all 
their Arguments to diſlwade her trom it, 
but 'twas 1n vain ;never was feen ſo great a 
profuſion of Tears. As for her own part, 
ſhe was not inſenſible of the general Grief 
that was occaſioned by the thoughts of 
her departure. Perſons fo lively affeted 
as they were, knew how to affect her. 
In the mean time this Reſolution was 
taken up, and in ſpight of all their Re- 
orets ſhe concludes to depart. 

What other courage but that of Zor- 
tenfia would have undertaken ſo long, 
ſo difficult, and ſo dangerous a Voyage? 

Before ſhe could accompliſh it ſhe muſt 


traverſe ſavage Nations, and Nations 
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that were up in arms ; ſhe muſt ſweeten 
the one, and make herſelf be reſpetted 
by the other. | 

She underſtood not the Language of any 
of theſe People, but they underſtood her. 
Her eyes ſpeak an univerſal Language, 
which cauſes her to be underſtood by. all 
mankind. | 

What Mountains, what Foreſts, what 


Rivers had ſhe not to paſs? What did ſhe 
not ſuffer from the wind, the ſnow, and 


the rains ? What Difliculties of the 
ways, what Rigour of the ſeaſon , what 
mighty Inconveniences had ſhe- not to 
ſtruggle with, which yet did but littl: 
Injury to her Beauty. 

Never did Helex appear ſo charming 
as Hortenfia was. She had the air, the 
habit, and the equipage of a Queen of 
the Amazons ! She ſeenvd equally. fit to 
charm, and to fight. 

It was ſaid, ſhe went to give Love to 
all the Princes, whom ſhe was to meet 
in her Paſſage, and to command all the 
Troops which they commanded. 

The firſt of theſe things ſhe had in 
her Power, but it was not her deſign. 
ſhe made ſome Eſſay of the ſecond ; for 
the Troops received her Orders more 
| voluntarily 
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yoluntarily than thoſe of their Gene- 
rals. - 

Aﬀter ſhe had travelPd more than three 
hundred Leagues ſhe arriv'd at laſt at 
Holland. She made no longer a ſtay at 
Amſterdam than was neceſſary to view 
the Rarities of ſo remarkable and famous 
a City . After ſhe had ſatisfied her cu- 
rioſity ſhe came to the Brill, where ſhe 
embarqued for Fxg/and. 

An extraordinary Tempeſt happened 
in this Voyage, which laſted five days. 
The Storm was as as furious as it was 
long ; and made the Seamen loſe all their 
Condu& and Reſolution, and the Paſſen- 
gers all their hopes. 

Hortenfia alone was exempt from La- 
mentation ; lefs importunate with Hea- 
ven to preſerve her, than ſubmitting and 
reſigning herſelf toirs Will ; But it had de- 
creed ſhe ſhould viſit England. She land- 
ed there, and in a ſhort time came fafe 
to London, 

All People had a great curioſity to ſee 
her. - But the Ladies had a greater Al- 
| larm at her Arrival, 

The E»g/iſh who were in poſſeſſion of 
the Empire of Beauty ſaw lt loſt,not with- 
our great regret, to a ſtranger ; and *tis 

natural 
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natural to be fenſibly concerned for the 
lofs of the ſweeteſt of all Vanities. 

So conliderable an intereſt was the on. 
ly thing'in the World that could unite 
them. Old Enemies were reconciled ; 
thoſe that were indifferent now began 
to viſit one another, , and Friends link'd 
themſelves more {triftly together than 
before, This was the firſt Conſpiracy 
] beheld in Erg/and. A Confpiracy 
fatal to the Beauty of Fortenſia, as the 
the Laiter was to the Arms of the King 
of France. 

Theſe Confederates very well foreſay. 
their Misfortune, but not being willing 
ro advance it, they prepared to defend 
an Intereſt, which was dearer to them 
than that of their Country. 

Hortenſia had” nothing to defend her 
but her Charms, and her Virtues, This 
was enough to make her apprehenſive of 
nothing. 

After ſhe had kept her Chamber ſome 
time, leſs to recover herſelf from the 
Fatigues of her Journey, than to have 
her habits made, ſhe appear'd at Whiteha/. 


Fair Beauties of Whitehall give way, 
Hortenſia do's her Charms q iſplay. 


As 
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She comes, ſhe comes ! Reſign the day, 
She muſt reign, and you obey. 


From that day they never diſputed the 
Prize with her in publick : But they 
carried on a ſecret War againſt her with- 
in doors; where all ended either in pri- 
vate Injuries which never arrived to her 
knowledge, or in vain Murmurs which 
ſhe deſpiſed. NEE 

The World now beheld an extraordi- 
nary turn, Thoſe that were the moſt 
violently tranſported againſt her were the 
firſt that imitated her. They would dreſs 
and apparel themſelves like her : but this 
was neither her dreſs nor habit. For 
her Perſon gave 'a new Grace to every 
thing ſhe wore, and thoſe that endea- 
voured to take up her Air and her 
dreſs, wanted the principal thing, her 
Perſon. 

One might ſay of her what was faid 
of the late Madam, 4/1! the World imitates 
her, and no one reſembles. ber. 

As for what regarded the Men , ſhe 
made Subjectsof all thoſe judicious Perſons 
that beheld her. They were only Men 
of 11] Palates and worſe wit, that could 
atend the Remainder of -their Liberty 

againlt 
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againſt her ; Happy in the Conqueſts ſhe 
made / 'more happy in thoſe ſhe did not 
make | | 

Hortey/1a no ſooner arriv'd to any place 
out ſhe eſtabliſhed a Houle there, which 
cauſed the reſt to be abandoned. The 
greateſt Freedom in, the World was to 
be ſeen there, and an .equal Diſcretion, 
every one 'was more commodiouſly treat- 
ed there than-at home, and more reſpett 
tully than ar Court. 

'Tis true they diſpute often there, bur 
then it is with more Knowledge than 
Heat ; *tis not done out of a Spirit of 
Contradiction, but fully to diſcover the 
Matters in agitation : rather to animate 
Converſation than to exaſperate It. 

The Playing there is very inconſide- 
rable, *cis the Diverſion only that makes 
the Play. You can neither diſcover in 
their faces the fear of loſing, nor a con- 
cern for what is loſt. Some of them 
are ſo far diſintereſted, that they are re- 
proach'd with rejoicing at their own lo- 
ſing, and afflicting themſelves at their 
winning. . 

Play is follow'd by the beſt Repaſts in 
the World. One may there ſee every thing 


that comes from France for-the delicate, 
and 
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and - all that comes from the 7»dies for 
the curious; and the Common Meats be- 
come rare by the exquiſite Sawces which 
are beſtowed upon them. 

'Tis not a Plenty which may cauſe a 
Diſſipation to be feared ; 'tis not Fruga- 
lity that ſhews either Avarice or Pe- 
nury. 

They do not here love an Oeconomy 
niggard and fullen, that contents it ſelf 
merely with ſatisfying the neceſſities of 
Life, and affords nothing to the Pleaſure 
of it. They love a good order that fur. 
gines every that can be deſired, and 

at wiſely manages the uſe of it, fo that 
nothing may be wanting. 

There is certainly nothing fo well 
regulated as this Family. But 77ortenfra 
fuſes throughout the whole I do not 
know what ſort of an eaſy air. Some- 
thing free and natural that conceals the 
adminiſtration of it. One would conclude 
that things moved of themſelves, ſo fe- | 
ret 1s the ordering of them, and fo dith- 
ult to be perceived. | 

Let Fortenfia change her Lodgings , 
o Man can know whether ſhe has chang- 
xd them. The difference of places is in- 
ſenſible. Wherever ſhe goes we ſee no- 

| thing 
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thing but her; and if we ſee her, we 
ſee every thing. The Novelty, the Alte. 
ration is not to be perceived. - She alone 
attracts our Eyes, and employs them. 
Here no Viſits are made, properly 
ſpeaking. Theſe Devoirs and Reipet 
to any one but her are mere ſlavery, 
The moſt regular Viſitants ſecretly re. 
proach themſelves for ſtealing from her 
the time of looking after her Family. 
They never come-ſoon enough, and ne- 
ver depart late enough. They go to bet 
with the Regret to have quitted her, an. 
they rife with the deſire to behold he 
afreſh. | | 

But how great is the uncertainty 
our human condition ! At the time when 
Hhrtenfia ſeemed to enjoy her Healtl 
the beſt; at the time when ſhe innocent: Þ 
ly enjoy'd all the pleaſure which Inclinz: 
-tion deſires, and Reaſon does not prof 
bit ; that ſhe taſted the Sweetneſs to 
ſee herſelf beloved and eſteemed by al 
the World ; that thoſe Ladies who had 
oppoſed themſelves to her eſtabliſhment, 
were eharmed by her Converſation ; 
that ſhe had as it were extinguiſhed (el: 
love in the Soul of her Friends, ever) 


one expreſling the ſame kind _— 
Of 
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for her, which it is natural to have for 
ones felf : At the time when the moſt 
lovely of the fair Sex forBore to con- 
tend with her Beayty ; that Envy had 
. concealed -itſelf in the bottom of their 
Hearts, that all repining againſt her was 
private, or appeared ridiculous as ſoon as 
ſhe begun'to appear. At this happy time 
an extraordinary indiſpoſition ſeizes her , 
and we were upon the point to loſe her, 

in ſpight of all her-Charms, in ſpight of 
all our Admiration, and Love. 

You were juſt a periſhing, ZZortenſta, 
and ſo were we. You through the vi- 
olence of your pains, we through that of 
our affliction. - But it was more than be. 
ing ſimply afflicted. We felt all that 
you did, and were ſick as you were. Your 
unequal moments ſometimes carried you 
to the brink of Death ; and ſometimes 
recalled you to life. We were (ubject to 
all the Accidents of your Sickneſs, and 
to know how it fared with you, it was 
not at all neceſſary to enquire after your 
Health. We needed only to obſerve in 
what ſtate we our ſelves were.” 

Praiſed be that univerſal diſpenſer of 


- good and evil; praiſed be Heaven that 
at} has reſtored you to our Vows, and given 
fot you 
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thing but her; and if we ſee her, we 
ſee every thing. The Novelty, the Alte. 
ration is not to be perceived. - She alone 
attracts our Eyes, and employs them. 

Here no Viſits are made, properly 
ſpeaking. Theſe Devoirs and Reiped; 
to any one but her are mere ſlavery, 
The moſt regular Vifſitants ſecretly re. 
proach themſelves for ſtealing from her 
the time of looking after her Family, 
They never come-ſoon enough, and ne- 
ver depart late enough. They go to bet 
with the Regret to have quitted her, an! 
they riſe with the deſire to behold he 
afreſh. | 

But how great is the uncertainty 
our human condition ! At the time when 
Hortenfia ſeemed to enjoy her Health 
the beſt; at the time when ſhe innocent- 
ly enjoy'd all the pleaſure which Inclinz: 
-tion deſires, and Reaſon does not prot 
bit ; that ſhe taſted the Sweetneſs to 
ſee herſelf beloved and eſteemed by al 
the World ; that thoſe Ladies who ha 
oppoſed themſelves to her eſtabliſhment 
were Charmed by her Converſation ; 
that ſhe had as it were extinguiſhed lt 
love in the Soul of her Friends, ever) 
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for her, which it is natural to have for 
ones ſelf : At the time when the moſt 
lovely of the fair Sex forBore to con- 
tend with her Beauty; that Envy had 
concealed itſelf in the bottom of their 
Hearts, that all repining againſt her was 
private, or appeared ridiculous as ſoon as 
the begun'to appear. At this happy time 
an extraordinary indiſpoſition ſeizes her, 

and we were upon the point to loſe her, 
in ſpight of all hex-Charms, in ſpight of 
all our Admiration, and Love. 

You were juſt a periſhing, F/ortenſta, 
and ſo were we. You through the vi- 
vlence of your pains, we through that of 
our affliction. - But it was more than be. 
ing ſimply afflicted. We felt all that 
you did, and were ſick as you were. Your 
unequal moments ſometimes carried you 
to the brink of Death ; and ſometimes 
recalled you to life. We were (ubject. to 
all the Accidents of your Sickneſs, and 
to know how it fared with you, it was 
not at all neceſſary to cnquire alter your 
Health. We needed only to obſerve in 
what ſtate we our ſelves were.” 

Praiſed be that univerſal diſpenſer of 
good and evil; praiſed be Heaven that 
has reſtored you to our Vows, and given 
you 
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you again to your ſelf. Behold you arc 
living, and ſo are we; but we have not 
as yet recovered the cruel fright that 
this danger gave us , and a cruel Ide: 
ſtill remains behind, which makes us more 
lively conceive what muſt one day befall 
you. 

Nature will deſtroy this beauteous Fa 
brick, which it 'has taken ſo much pains 
to frame. Nothing can. cxempt 1t from 
that lamentable Law to which we are al, 
ſubject. 

She who was fo viſibly diſtinguiſhed 
from others during her life, will be con- 
founded with the meaneſt at her death. 

And do you then complain, 'you that 
have only an ordinary Genius, a com- 
mon Merit, or an indifferent Beauty, do 
you_ complain that you muſt dy ? Dont 
. murmur, injuſt as ye are, Hortenfta will 
dy likc you. A time will come ( Oh that 
this infortunate time would never come! 
when we may fay of this Miracle. 


' She's now reſolu'd to common Clay, 
She that did Beauty's Empire ſway. 
Fate, cruel Fate would have it ſo, 
Fate that governs all below, 


Now 


ow 
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» Now "oulgar Seuls learn to reſign your 
"OR Breath, 6 $1 | 
ws And 1ithout murmuring ſubmit to Death. 


2 0. Mt 
' In my opinion 2 Funeral Oration ought 
not fo'.end without leaving ſome Conſo- 
lation- tothe Auditors. Aﬀter we have 
drawn their Tears for a Perſon who has 
quitted 'the. World, "Tis uſual to tell them 
the party deceaſed is 1n heaven, that the 


[des of his Happines- may form 'in- us 
fome Sentiments of. Joy. _ 


. - 


Let us paſs, let us paſs from Grief to- 
Pleaſure, we have already wept becauſe 
we faw Horteafia upon the point to dye, 
Let us now rejoyce to behold her living. . 
Our Sovereign 1s well. What can be 
greater? What. can we defire more ? 

There are. but few Reigns which we 


are not glad'to ſee finiſhed. The lighteſt 


Chains are heavy / to thoſe that bear 
them, They appear eaſie ro nonE but 
thoſe that wear them not. Your Reign, 
Madam, fill continues, and we wiſh it 
may'continue for ever. Your Subjects find 
themſelves happy under your Govern- 
ment. © There is not one of them but 
looks upon his Liberty at the greateſt 
isfortune. | 
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Set us rejoyte, our Sovereigt1 is living, 
and we live. To live- is the - chief '0 
humane Bleflings ; and to live for her i; 
the chief of them. 'Tis the ſweeteſt and 
. the beſt uſe we can make of our Like 
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REFLECTIONS 


Upon the 


DOCTRINE. 


OF 


EPICURUS, 


By Mr. Brown. 


—— 


part of Men condemn Epicurys , 

and reject his DoCtrine, not only 
2s unworthy of a Philoſopher, but what 
1s More ſevere, as dangerous to the Com- 
mon-wealth : They ſolemnly declare that 
3 Man becomes vicious from the very 
moment he declares himſelf one of his 
Diſciples; that his Opinions are dire&- 
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:  ty-cofitrary to good manners, and' thus 
they cover his Name. with all imagina- 
' . ble Scandal and Infamy. 
| Notwithſtanding all this, the Srozcks, 
; who, were his greateſt Enemies, never 
-. treated him' ſo ill : they combated his 
. , Hypotheſis, but never invaded his Repu- 
tation ; "and the Books. they have left 
us. plainly diſcover. in abundanee of Pla- 
ces the ſingular Eſteenr and ReſpeCt they . 
had for him. ws 
From whence then-proceeds this extra- 
ordinary difterence'? and why dowt we 
rather follow the opinion of the - wiſe - 
Tt is an eaſie matter to give the true 
Reaſon of it, which is, that we don't do 
as they do. We*don't vouchfafe . to in- 
form our ſelves of. any thing, but blind- 
ly adhere t what is told us': ' without 
inſtructing -our ſelves. in the nature. of 
things we judge thoic to be the beſt that 
have the moſt Examples, and the great- 
eſt Crowd of Admirers; we don't follow 
Reaſon, but only the reſemblances of it. 
We ftifly retain our Errors becauſe they 
are countenanced by thoſe of other Men. 
Werather chufe to believe implicitly than 
to pat our ſelves to the expence of judg- 
ing ; and are fo ſtrangely injuſt as to 
wo conclude, 
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 conclude,- that the: Antiquity of am Opi- 
nion-15'2 ſufficient Title /to authoriſe--us 
todefend'it, even in defiance to-reafon it 
Pe ONT ENS | 
- This, in ſhort, is one of the Cauſes 
that has made Epicurus tall into the pub- 
lick Hatred, aud has prevail'd with almoſt 
the generality of Mankind to diſcard . 
him out of the number of Philoſophers. 
We have condemwd him without con- 
deſcending toknow him, we have baniſh'd 
him without hearing him ſpeak for him- 
ſelf ; nay we have deny'd him the juſtice 
to explain his own Sentiments. 

** But after all, in my Opinion the chief 
and indeed the moſt plauſible Pretence 
that Men have had to deſpiſe his- Do- 
crrine, has been: the wregular Lite of 
ſome Libertines, «who as they abuſed the - 
Name'of this Philoſopher, to they have. : 
ruined the Rgputation of his Sect. = 
| . Theſe People have recommended their 

- own Vices under the reputation of his 
Wiſdom ; they have corrupted: his Do- 

_ Erine by their it} Manners, and came. 
over in vaſt Numbers to his Party, only 
becauſe - they underſtood - that Pleaſure 
was mightily commended by them. 
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' _ - JAll the Miſchief is,+ that they would 


_ not *know what this Pleaſure : was, and 
what- theſe Praiſes meant ; that they cons 


 tented-themſelves with his Name'in ge- 


'neral ; that 'they have made it ſerve as a 


-- Veil to their Debaucheries ;and that they 


- quoted the Authority of ſo- great a Man 
..__ to: ſupport ' the Diſorders of their Life. | 

-. So thar inſtead of* profiting by' the ſage | 
 Counſels of this' Philoſopher, ' or corre- 
Qing thcir 'vitious. Inclinations in his 
School, they have. loſt rhe only good 
quality they had left them, and that ; is, | 
the ſhame of finning. - 

"They: have: arrived to ſuch a pitch as 
to: commend thoſe very. Attions' they 
bluſhed . at formerly ; they take. a Pride 
in thoſe Vices they had the Diſcretion 
- to conceal before ;\and at laſt without thc 

- leaſt remorſe or ſhame, - they blindly fol. 
_ - Jowed the Pleaſure they brought. along 
| With them, and not that which he would 
| have raught them. 
_ In the mean time the World has palſied 
judgment by theſe Appearances, and. ob- 
ſerving that a ſort of People who called 
themſelves Philoſophers, were extremely 
debauched -, that they made a- publick 


Profeſſion of.their Crumes, that they s 
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- their Impurity, and their Lewdneſs, they - - 

. made no difficulty to pronounce the Do- 
arineof this Philoſopher to be pernicions, 


- and"to' compare his Diſciples to the un-. 


cleaneſt Animals in nature. 


| ——Ppicuri de grege porci, 
The Afﬀairs of E icurus had been in 
a very 1lt-condition if ſome. difintereſted 


_ Perſons. had not taken care to do him ju- 


ſtice; and freed themſelves from the pre- 
judices of the Multitude, whoſe Opini- 
= are-generally oppoſite to thoſe of the 
wiſe. | £67; 

For ſome generous Perſons have. been 
found, -who have thronghly informed 
themſelves of this Philoſopher's way of 


living ; who ſcorning 'to be determined 


by the common Belief, have - penetrated 
farther into the- matter; and after a due 


.Inquiry have produced very, authentick . 


Teſtimonies both of the Probity of his 


| Perſon, and the Purity of his Dottrine. 


Theſe Gentlemen have publiſhed in the 
tace of the World, that his Pleaſure was 
as ſevere as the Virtue of the Szozcks,. and 
that a Man who had a mind to be as de- 
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bayched as. Epicurus'," miſt alſo for his | 


And to fay the truth, 'it. is highly In. 


. credible that a Man to whom his Coun- 
oy ng ſeveral Statues ;, whoſe Friends 
int 


bited al the Cities of Greece '; who 


| loved the worſhip of the Gods, * and-' the 


Proſperity of his Country; .who was cele- 
brated for -his Piety . to his Parents, his © 
Liberality- to his Brothers, and his ſweet - 
Carriage 'to his Slaves; whoſe Modeſty. 
hindred» him from medling. with State- 


. Afairs,and whoſe ordinary Suſtenancewas 


nothing but Bread and Water : it is high- 
ly incredible, I ſay, that ſuch a Man ſhould | 
ever give Precepts of Debauchery,'or teach 
his ' Diſciples the Practice:of thoſe Vices, 
Which, he naturally abhorred. 

On the contrary, as if this excelicnt 
Perfon-had been apprehenſive, that the 
Title he gave his Philoſophy might be 


_ ſo far. abuſed as to encourage wicked [In- 


clinations; and that Men in. after Ages 
might calumnite this Pleaſure, . wherein 
he placed the Sovereign good : as it he 
had foreſeen the unjuſt Averſion of the 


.. following Ages, and -the.Irregularities of 


ſome Libertines that would abuſe his Do- 


frine, he took care himſelf to make an 


Apology 
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pology- for it and fatisfied the World, 
that: che Pleaſure he ſpeaks of was au- - 
ſtere and ſober. | POL TIE Bega, ys 

[| am- not ſo'vain” as to believe. that 
my bare. Word will be taken for this,” 
and therefore will produce one of his Let- 
ters, wherein'any one may be able $0 read - 
his trove Sentiments. - It. is addreſſed to - 
one Meneceus, and now pray obſerve af- 
er- What manner he ' explains himſelf. -. 

Although, my dear Meneceus,' we ſay 
that Pleaſure is the end of Man, we would. 
by no means be ſuppoſed to ſpeak of 'infa- 
14s lewd Pleaſures that proceed from In- 
emperance and Senſuality. This -ill Infe- 
ence-can only be made by thoſe Perſons who 
re wholly ignorant of our Precepts ,' or elſe 
ombat them ; who abſolutely rejett them, or 
ervert the: true meaning of them. 

By. this ſingle. Fragment one may per- 
eive how careful he was to preſerve the 
[Innocence of his DoCtrine againſt Calum- 
ny and Ignorance ; that he well foreſaw 
that only theſe two things were capable 
odecry it ; and in effeCt, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, they have ruined his Re- 


putation with the greateſt part of the 
orld, 


_ His 
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His Life, as- ſober and innocent” as it 


was, could not eſcape cenſure, or free 


him from an infinite number” of Lies and 


 Invettives : But thoſe that have Written 


ir, after having recounted the ſeveral Ca- 


5 lumnies of his Enemies, have immediate. 
_ ly ' refuted them ; and at the. ſame time 
-that they publiſhed our Philoſophers, Hi- 
. Rory; have likewiſe publiſhed his Apology. 


As it is not my Deſign to entertain 
you with a. Narration of his Aions, but 


_. only to defend his Pleaſure,- T ſhall ſend | 


you back to Diogenes Laertius for the 
Account of his Life 5 and ſhall content my 


 Telf to Philoſophize upon- the nature of 


this Pleaſure, ' that ' has created him (6 
many Enemies; and examine 'whether it 
15 of ſuch a hainous Character, that we 
ought 'to caſhier thoſe Perſons from the 


number of honeſt Men that defend- and 


tollow 1t. 

To live according to Nature, and not to 
feel any Pain, is what Epicurus calls living 
waluptuoufly. Now T am of opinion, that 


"there is nothing in this that deſerves to 
be condemned; that ſuch a Life as this 


does not merit cenſure ; that no Repub- 
lick in the World was ever ſo ſevere as 
to diſapprove it. 

Tg 


D wif Hymn - E 19. 
| To-live.2 to Nature is to mu 
low right Reaſon. - She bounds the 
{exibes'us are-thoſe of Innocence. Th 
In, in her-but what is equitable 


” . 
of her. has Apites, 


-'Tis: -not along, 


 came.into the World. She induſtriouſly 
conceakd Gold-in the entrails of the vi- 
leſt. Element, and we have dug it from 
thence. 


She is not the cauſe of that Ambition 
that torments us; ſhe brings us all equal - 
into the World, and fo ſhe takes us out 
of it. 

. Wedon't differ one from another, any 
farther than we corrupt her. Do. you 
think it is ſhe that excites us to Pleaſures ? 
The-Poets themſelves that' have lodged 
all manner. of Extravagancies in Heaven,, 
that ſo.they might ſin with Authority , 
and who have repreſented  Fapiter weak 
and vitious, out of a deſign to copy a 
God-1n their own irregular Lives, were 
never guilty of the Preſumptien to do it. 
They have preſerved its Purity whole 
and entire ; and in deſcribing her Ape, 
have not taken notice of the Luxury that 
became ſo rampant in the following Ones. 


Hear 
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Hear what-they fay ;-and they will 
tel you, /that Acorns were then:the-nou. 
riſhment of. Mankind,that Rivers quench'd 
_ . their Thirſt, 'thar they-dwelr in Caves, 
* that they had no Apparel to defend them 
_ :from the Cold,// and rhat they followed ' 
Nature in all x hs Adtions. , 
I know very? well, that things did not 
paſs after this:\manner, and that the firſt 


_ - Inhabitants:of the earth never lived in 


this ſtrange \ſimplicity., which is -morc 
proper to the. ſtupidity of Beaſts,” than 
the politeneſs of Men. © The Poets have 
carried Matters too far, but their mean- 
ing was, 'that - our Extravagancies don't 
proceed from Nature, that ſhe never re- 
commended them to us, that it is not 
' ſhe which ſays; 


Ales P hifiatis petita c olchis, 
Atque Afre Volucres placent palato 
Quod | nox ſunt faciles. 


That ſhe did not invent vain oawdy E- 
quipages, purple Habits, and a long train 
of Lacqueys; and in fine, that it is we 
who abuſe the Gifts of Heaven, and the 


Advantages we have over. the reſt o 


the Creation, - 
; What 
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ving a -to-Nature? muſt we abs. 
ſain from thoſe-things| ſhe has made-us 
Maſters of? Ldor't-pretend that, but am 
rather -inclin'd to believe, we ought TY 
make uſe of them, provided it be done 
purſuant to the DiRtates of Nature. F; 
We. oughit to uſe theſe things rafter ' 
ſuch a manner, that we may eafily part 
with' them ; we ought-to be Maſters of 
them, and'not Slaves to them; we.ought 
not impatiently. defire to atrain them, 
nor to abandon- our ſelves to deſpair up- 
on the Loſs of them. _ Let us-quietly | 
enjoy them as occaſion ſerves, but ' not 
ſearch after them with iaquietude and 
pain; © ©: 
There is no, condition that does not 
lit well upon a wiſe Man. For this.rea- 
ſon I ſhall never quarrel with a Philo- 
ſopher for living in a Palace, but ſhall 
x the ſame time not excuſe him . if he 
ant content himſelf with a Cottage. I 
ſhall not be ſcandalized to behold him in 
the apparel-of Kings, provided he has not 
their Ambition. 
Let Ariſtippus poſlels the riches of Cru- 
/45, it matters not ; he will throw them 
Way as ſoon as they incommode hmm. 
at | Let 
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What: then,can be the meaning of li-" - | 


' then there. are others which i it cannot 
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- Let Plato (fit down"at the: Table of 
 Dionyfius the Tyrant. Sometimes' he will 
eat nothing but Olives, © ©? 
. We don't at all blame the poſſeſſion of 
Riches; we only condemn thoſe- Perſons 
_ that are mere Slaves to their wealth. 
| Poverty of it ſelf will never make us 
wiſe; it may indeed render us uncaps- 
ble of commirting-certain ' Diſorders, but 


remedy. 
The fordid eating of the C -ynits did nei 
ther contribute to their TEENY; nor 
to thair Modeſty. 
Ambition. follow'd Diogenes into hi 
Tub ; and there it was he had the Pre 


= ſumption to: command - Alexander the 


proudeſt of all Men. . 
All external Accidents will become it 
different to us, if we have- moderation of 
Soul ; that is, if we are wiſe, and follow 
the Dictates of Nature. 

I own tis harder to follow them it 
aburidance than ' in neceſſity ; and that 
our Moderation has much leſs to appre 
hend from the miſeries of Adverfity, that 
the ſnares of Plenty : But then *tis inf 
nitely more glorious to ſurmount them, 

and the loſs of falſe Joys does only re 
commend 


\ 


,mmendito us the Paſſeſſon of ſolid ones. 
-. A-Man does. but: faintly, if at all, reliſh - 


that Felicity which-coſts him” nothing , - - 
and. for | which he's obliged - to mere 
chance." It is neceffary that. Wiſdom 
ſhould -give-1t us: nay ſometimes it is 
neceſlary that Pain itſelf. ſhould: lead us . 
to. Pleaſure. et; 243515; GUIs. 
IM One that enters the Liſts at the 0/ym- 
BW ich Games with. a. defign to fight, in 
caſe no' body offers to appear againſt him, - 
. WH may well enough be crowned , - but for 
8 this does not deſerve the Title of Vi-. 
Qorious. . | ein, 
. Storms and Tempeſts give Reputati- - 
= 0n to Pilots. Had the Chaſtity of Peve- ' 
ol /pe been never put to the Proof, it might 
have: been faid of her, that ſhe- wanted 
M8 Gallants to debauch her. IN 
of Let us not therefore fly the World; - 
wil {ct us not abandon the Court ; let us 
not hide our ſelves in a Defart ,: from 
whence Philoſophy drew the firſt Men. 
Let us poſſeſs. Riches, let us not refuſe to 
enter upon publick Offices. If we are 
wiſe, we ſhall enjoy theſe things without | 
the leaſt danger ; we ſhall ſteer fafely by 
theſe Rocks, we ſhall behold all theſe , 
Objets with an indifferent eye. ' —_ 
i 


[ - if-they ha SG, ve ſhall ref 
|  - fie to all-the World, byour not /Eaſting: 
|. _* -* our Eyes back upon them, that we deſpiſe 
them, and that we were never wedded to 
- ot is feandalous: for 4'wiſe Man to fly, | 
and to be ſubdued-by his Defires, which 

as they are not in reality according to 
Nature, fo they can boaſt- of no. other | 

| © Credit, than what the depraved Opinion 

- - of Mankind beſtows upon them - 

_ . > have thus in explained wherein 

the Pleaſure © 'of f wg Epicureans con fiſts; | 


. What it is they mean” by living 'up- to 
Nature, in- ſhbre what their Do&rine and- 


. true Sentiments are. Let us now conſ- 
- der whether | this Opinion deſerves the 
Vernos of Mankind, or 'whether we have 
' reaſon to ridicule it. Let vs EXamine 
oilins this Pleafure. favours Debauche- 
ry and Exceſs, or whether any-thing in 
the World can be more ſober and chaſt 
than it. 

. If you enquire of  Fpicurus what it 1s 
to live voluptuouſly, he will anſwer that 
it 1s to diſengage our ſelves from: too vi- 

orous a purſut of Riches, to refift and 

uppreſs evil Defires,to contemn Honours, 


'-to make our ſelyes Maſters of oy 
an 
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| 4 nor in any violent entioti- 
| W vos of the Appetites. | 
j [t is:-t00- pure to depend kobdy:wg 
WW the Body; Reaſon: is both che Miſtreſs 
and Rule of it, the Senſes are only its , 
| Servants: and therefore whatever migh- 
ty delights. we” may expect -to- find in 
good eating, or in Ihe Pleaſures of the 
eye, -or in Perfumes and Mufick, 'yet if 
. MW ve don't come to theſe things bigd x 
: MW calmneſs and nd Tranquilticy of Soul, 
hall find our ſelves miſerably dilappditt 
ed; we ſhall.abuſe our minds with' a falſe 
Joy, and embrace-a Phantom, a mere ap- 
pearance of Pleaſure for Pleafure itfelf. 
Conſume, if you are ſo minded, © all 
the odoriferous Wood. of Arabia.the ape 
py, revel in the arms of Yemus, feed u 
on-Nedtar and Ambroſia, enjoy all the 
Pleaſures that the moft fruitful Poet ever 
ormed in his Imagination. All this will 
s, Four create Vexation and. Bitterneſs, if 
 ; 9e feet the leaſt Inquietude within ; 


Q. and 


226 A Panegyr ick, Gece 
and our Melancholy will force us to com- 
plain in the midſt; of theſe ſweer Enter- 
tainments. 8. 33 
I will give you an_ Example. of this, 
that. ſhall fully convince you how-im- 
poſlible it'is. for a Man to reliſh. Pleaſure 
when. his Mind is diſturbed. 
You have' without queſiion read: of the 
- Mighty Feaſt which 7zgellzyus made for 
Nero, and therefore may recall this great 
ſcene of Intemperance into your memory, 
the Luxury and Fame of which make no 
little noiſe even in our times. - In all ap- 
pearance it was the greateſt Effort that the 
moſt exceſſive Prodigality, joyned to the 
moſt exquiſite Niceneſs, could make ; in 
ſhort; it was impoſlible. for ſenſuality to 
advance a ſtep - beyond it.:. » Agrippas 
Pond was more choſen to. be the Scene 
of this extraordinary Feaſt, it was kept 
on board a moſt magnificent Veſſel, which 
being drawn by an infinite number ot 
others. ſeenyd to move inſenfibly. Al 
theſe Veſſels were curiouſly inriched with 
Gold and Ivory ; the Rowers were fo mi- 
ny beautiful Boys, or to ſpeak better, 10 
many Cupids,or| Gods of Love. The 
Ocean furniſhed this Entertainment with 
Fiſh ;- and .the ſeveral ' Provinces of the 
| | Empire 
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DoArine of Epicurus, _ 227 
Empire with a prodigioas variety. of 0- 
ther Diſhes. 'Not to be tedious, the great 
* Plenty of it was only to be matched with 
the extreme' choiceneſs of the Proviſibns. 
1 dowt ſpeak of the infamous Houſes ere- 
&ed on the banks of this Pond,that were all 
filld with Ladies of Quality. I don't ſpeak 
of the Courtifans that were here beheld 
naked. The Night itfelf contributed to - 
\ the Pleaſure of this Debauch ; its Dark- 
neſs 'was overcome by an infinite number 
of INaminations ; and its Silence agreably 
diſturbed with the harmony of ſeveral 
Conforts. 

. Would you now know whether Nero 
took pleaſure in all theſe things, and whe- 
ther he'parted from the Banquet fatisfied 
and content 2 You need only confider with 
your ſelf that he carried the remembrance 
of his Crimes, and .the remorſe of his 
Conſcience avout him, Having done this; 
you'll ſoon conclude that Deſpair accom- 
panied him, that he ſuffered as much as 
the greateſt Criminal, and that although 
his outſide carried the ſhew of a Triumph, 
yet he was acting a terrible Tragedy in 
his Soul. elaEE 

If he felt any Joy *twas that of frantick 
Perſons ; he owed his Pleaſure to his Fury 
"2 or 
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or his Drunkengeſs, and was no longet 
happy than he was abandoned by' his 
Reaſon. 

I ſay the fame thing of thoſe Lots that 

nied-him ; for. I cannot believe, 
. that either Seneca, or Thraſeas Patus, or 
Bareas Soranus, who lived up to Nature 
amidſt- the univerſal corruption of their 
Age, were in the number of his Gueſts: 
without doubt he had none but ſuch 
whom a Life full as irregular as his own 
made him love ; who adviſed him to all his 
Crimes, who were the Executors of them, 
and before whom he might not be obli- 

- ged to bluſh. 

A Herd of ſuch profligate Wretches 
never aſpired to true Happineſs ; there 
. was not one wiſe Man in the whole Com- 
pany ; now Pleaſure has no influence on 
Minds that are corrupted and ſpoiled with 
all ſorts of Debauchery and Exceſs. 


Memvis media erue turbl 

Aut ob avaritiam, ant miſer}} ambitione 
Liberit. 

Hic nuptarum inſanit aworibug, his pue- 

rorum. 
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In ſhorr, they lay open to all thoſe Paſſh- 
on that Frets A pokes .of the-.Soul, 
and conſequently were not in a conditi- 
on to reliſh the Pleaſure we ſpeak of. 

L could wiſh that Fpicaras had been pre- 
ſeat at this Aſſembly, and declared his 
Opinion in the face of the World. I am 
confident he would have ſpoke the truth 
before Nero himſelf ; that he would never 
have dreaded Death, which was looked 
upon by him to be a thing indifferent, 
and am apt to imagine he would have 
explained himſelf after this manner : Oh 
unfortunate Prince ! how ftrangely art thou 
infatuated to believe, that Pleaſure confiſts 
in Intemperance, which is as far removed 
from all Exceſs, as thou art from the true 
felicity of Life. Thou draggeſt thy miſery 
about thee wherever thou goeſt,” and in ſpight 
of all thy endeavours, thou art not able to 
purchaſe one moments repoſe from thy Conſci- 
ence. . Load thy Tables with the moſt exqui- 
fite Dainties that were ever eaten; drink 
the moſt genero s Wines that Greece and 
Italy can afford ; and after this wallow in 
all the moſt abominable Yarieties of Luxury 
and Incontinence, Thou wilt find nothing 
there that can ſatisfie thee, and when thy 
body is ſurfeited with them, thy mind will 

| Q3 fill 
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fill be upon the ſearch after Pleaſure. Theſe 
are not the. things that* render Life happy ; 
it'is Prudence only which cauſes the Sove- 
reign good ; which will teach thee to regus 
late thy defires according. to Nature, and 
in this regular ſtate thou wilt find what thou 
wilt never be able to find in theſe Diſor- 
ders. If thou, wanteſt any thing caft thy 
eyes upon this common Mother, and ſhe will 
give thee wherewith to content thy ſelf ea- 
fily. Art thou thirſty > She has carefully 
provided Rivers and Fountains in every 
place to quench it. Art thou hungry ? there 
' i no part of the Univerſe ſo barren, but 
thou mayſt meet with Fruits to relieve thy 


ſelf > if thou canſt not be ſatisfied with rheſe 
things, much leſs ſhalt thou ever be ſatisfied 
with exceſs. Pleaſure is —_— a pri- 


vation of Pain. Conſult thy hunger and 
thirſt, and they will make thee find Plea- 
fare in the ſimplicity of Nature ; and Bread 
and Water will ſupply the Place of the choi- 
ceſt Repaſt thou canſt think of, when once 
' thou haſt need of them, At preſent thou 
art not in this Condition, thou doſt not at- 
| tow thy ſtomach time to digeſt thy Meat : 
thy Intemperance daily lays in a new ſtock 
of Crudities, and haſtens that Death which 


gives thee ſo many cruel Apprehenfions. 
| | . "= Thus 
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and that the Trregularities of thy Body dar- 
ken the light of thy Reaſon. Dowt imazne 


therefore to find any reliſh in thoſe Pleaſares' 
thou fr to thy ſelf : it is only to be 


found in thoſe that are permitted by Nature. 
The Ambition of ſervants carries tham to a 
fond longing after Crowns. If they were once 
Kings, they would then defire to be the" only 
Monarchs of the World; and when arrived 


to' that heighth they would be calling ont 


for Incenſe and Sacrifices. The Fable of the 


Giants inſtruits us, that Earth has preſu- 


med to diſpute the Pre-eminence with Flea- 
ver. Tis the ſame in all other wild difor- 


derly defires : No one is happy but the Per-' 


fon that knows how to regulate them; and 
as this can be done by wo one but a wiſe 
Man, whoſe peculiar Talent 'it is, ſo it only 
belongs to him to command” the Univerſe. 
He, and only he, can extratt Pleaſure from 
all things ; he alone uſes theſe delights with 
ſobriety, and deſpiſes them even while he 
poſſeſſes them. As for thee, who diſhonour- 
eft the race of Auguſtus, and who art the 


Q 4 infamy 
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Thus” thou fitteſt down at Feaſts without 
finding any pleaſure in them, becauſe thou" 
doſt commit a viblence upon Nature, and force 
her to obey thy defires : but know for a cer-' 
tain truth, that they are contrary to. her, 
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RefleAions ; upon the- 
YN "famy ov Mankind , " over whons the 
- nation of the Gods has placed thee + hb 

7 -wilt ,.. thou-wilt be always miſerable, 
thou wilt always : carry thy Tormenters abdut 
thee : thou wilt never & hes thy felf one mi- 
mute from the borrors of thy Conſcience, aud 
in tbe midſt of the Regale thou wilt not taſt 

one "drop of Wine, which ſhall not repreſent 
to thy Imagination the Blood of thoſe Inno- 
cents, that thy Cruelty has ſhed. 

Behold, unleſs I am miſtakeo, what Ep:- 
_ cyrus Wonld have ſaid upon this occaſion. 
Behold how he would have juſtified his 
Philoſophy:; behold how he would have 
reprimanded \the Vices of the Emperour. 

But ſince. it is utterly impoſſible that 
the Mind, which is the Judge of Pleaſure, 
ſhould perſetly reliſh it , if the Body, 
whoſe Miniſtry it uſes, does languiſh un- 
der any. torment ; Epicurus teaches, that 
all privation of bodily pain, as well as 
that of the mind, is neceſſary towards 
the conſummation of that ſovereign Good, 
which he calls Pleaſure. 

And to fay the truth, there is ſo im- 
mediate a Communication begween the 
Mind and the Fleſh, that it is very diffi- 
cult to ſeparate their Pleaſures and their 
. Suffering, It is hard to comprehend how 
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lence of pain extorts Complaints from ir, 
NN jen be fnbblook Pleafure, whilſ 


DT ethaok; of Joy whilſt the vio- Pe”: 
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Indiſpoſition rages. - 

_ Let the Sroicks boaſt as long as the 
eaſe of the inſedſſibility of their” 
Man, and of- this rigorous Virtue edt 
laughs at Pain. When they come: once 
to the ſuffering. part, they'll find that 
their Body- is by no means. of this Opi- 
nion, and that although theſe Diſcourſes 
are really magaificemt- and lofty, yer for 
all that they- are neither to be reconci- 
led to Nature, nor to Truth. 

- I will not juſtifie this Propoſition by the 
Examples of the generality of their Phi- 
loſophers,. .I will not cite any name which 
they may have the leaſt Pretence to re- 
&, nor urge any Man upon them whoſe 
Virtue may. be called in queſtion: ZZer- 
cules alone ſhall aſſert the truth of what 
| have delivered. 

This Hercules,who is reckoned amongſt 
the Gods, whom ſo many Exploits have 
made immortal, and whom the Stoicks 
ave choſe for a.perfet model of their 
Strength 


234 Refleftions uponithe 

Strength and Wiſdom,” Let us a little 
refle& upon the dying behaviour of this 
 Heroe, and conſider the-laſt' Attions of 
his Life. Without doubt 'this invincible 
Man will depart 'out of the World, as 


he came into 1t, by doing ſomething He. 
roical and great. ' To be ſure he']l not 
let a ſyllable "drop from him that may 
diſhonour + his mighty Exploits, or ſeem 
unworthy of his former Charatter. - 
We ſhall find our ſelves extremely mi- 


' *-\ſtaken if we are of this Opinion: The 


force of his Pain triumphs over his-Cou- 
rage, his Conſtancy yields to the rage 
of the Poyſon rhat. burns him. He does 
not only complain, but he weeps, he cries, 
he ſtamps, he flings -about 


——At circum gemunt petre 
Locrorum, & alta Eubze promontoria. 


And by theſe his laſt effefts of Rage and 
Deſpair he quits his life to go and take 
his place amongſt the Gods. 

Let the Stoicks therefore come over 
to our party ; Let them amuſe us no 
' more with their inſenſibility, Jet them not 
pretend that their wiſe Man can be hap- 


py. amidſt his Tortures, ' and let them 
not 
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not Sag pain with their uſual inſolence 
ſince they ſee Hercules himſelf could not 
ſupport himſelf under the Preſſure of it. 

But if they anſwer, that the Poet has 
been guilty of a great Soleciſm in re- 

preſenting Hercules aſter this manner , 
2nd; continue to give other Relations of 
this Heroe contrary to the Authority. of - 
Books, and the - Conſent of the Theatre, 
Pofidonius. heretofore one. of the Maſters 
of Cicero, and the greateſt of all the Sto- 
icks, (for ſo this celebrated Diſciple of his 
calls him ) will furniſh us- with a notori- 
ous Example, and we ſhall fee one of the 
ſtrongeſt Pillars of the Porch ſhaken by 
2 ſlight Indiſpoſition. $ 

The Gout which at laſt attacqued this 
Philoſopher, proved to .be the rock on 
which his ' Conſtancy ſplit. He com- 
plained of his pain with as much 1mpa- 
tience as any ordinary man would have 
done: and tho he reproached it by vaunt- 
ng that all its Efforts ſhould never con- 
ſtrain him to own that it was an Evil, 
yet he could not forbear to affli&t himſelf 
with it, to complain of it, and herein 
te teſtified more Opiniatrete than Con- 
ltancy and Reaſon. | 


It 
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 *, -- It ſeems that Cicero was ſcandalized 
- .- _ at weakneſs of this wiſe Man, orat leaf 
_ —._  / that he was aſtoniſhed at it. [ have be. 
- beld, ſays he, Poſlidonius the greateſt May 
the Stoicks ſuffer the . pains of the 
Gout with as little Reſolution and Bravery 
as my Landlord Nichomachus the Tyrian, 
whom he efteemed but as an ordinary May, 
- - " And indeed Tam fo far from believing 
- that the Felicity of Humane Life is com. 
patible with pain, that I am, of Opinion 
it would be the/ Aftion of a wife Man 
to quit it, in caſe he were. not able to ſet 
fach an uncomfortable Attendant as ſome 
diſtance from him. And although I have 
the memory of Maecenas in great Vene- 
ration, 4nd think that no one ought to 
mention his Name but with the protound- 
"eft reſpe&t ; yet I could wiſh, if it were 
poſſible to be done, that ſome Verſes of 
his were utterly loſt, and that he had ne- 
ver inform'd us, that he was more fond 
of a wretched Life than (I don't fay a 
Philoſopher ) but a Man of the meaneſt 
Courage ought to be. 
You cannot offer him Life upon never 


fo difadvantageous qua dr he readily 


accepts it. Let, him be deformed it fig- 
-  Nifies-nothing, -let him be crooked he {till 
comforts 
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wa rye Diſeaſes, he —_ con- 
y are not mortal; ; and though 

you ſhould condemn him to tho moſt 

tel Death imaginable, yet, by his _ | 

will, he would not be. brought _ 

his Life, provided he worry A. | 

it amidſt the moſt terrible Puniſhments. 


Debilem facito mann, 
Debilem pede, cox4, 

| Tubber aſtrue gibberum, 

' Tubricos quate-dentes - 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. 
Hanc mihi vel acuta 

St ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine. 


His efſeminacy, no doubt on't, dittated 
theſe Verſes to him, whilſt he taſted all 
the pleaſures of Life. He had never ex- 
perimentally known what pain was be- 
re; and TI dare boldly aver, That if he 
lac found himſelf in this lamentable Con- 
dition of his own chuſing, he would have 
f Faneſtly defired Death to rid him of his 
orments, 

By this 'tis an eaſy matter to conec- 


that Macenus 'was 2a Man of _ 
ut 


nb ther he is alive. Let Ce 4 
him endure” all the united Torments of . +15 
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bur not an Fpicurean ; ſince thoſe Phils. 
fophers had too elevated a' Soul to con- 
deſcend to ſach ignominious Conditions, 
They were leſs apprehenfive of Death than 
of Pain, 4nd ſometimes renounced Plex 
ſure for the ſake'of Pain. ERTEt: 
And the reaſon is, That Fpicurus very 
well judging that the generality of Men, 
corrupted by the enjoyment of Pleaſure, 
and ſuffering themſelves blindly to: be 
hurried on by their Appetites, would na 
be in a Condition to foreſee the Grieh 
and Afﬀfictions,which would be the certain 
conſequences of their irregular Courks 
And on the other hand, fearing that the 
love of Eaſe, and an effeminacy of Spiri, 
join'd to the fear of Labour and Pain, 
would oblige -them to be deficient n 
their reſpeCtive Duties, and render them 
inſerviceable in the whole courſe of ther 
Life; he was of opinion that at ſome cet: 
tain times, when a wiſe Man had fulll 
berty to chuſe for himſelf, and nothuny 
hindered him to purſue his full Satistac 
tion, he might abandon himſelf to Plev 
ſure, and entirely remove himſelf fron 
Pain: But then that there were certall 
conjunfures, when the obligation of I 
duty, and the neceſlity of affairs, _ 
| incl 
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incline him not to refuſe Pain, and to re- 
\ It was'this generous Maxim that obli- 
ge Cato:T/ticenſis to dye. For although 
e might have 'continued ſafe upon the 
Ruins of his own Party, and Ceſar would 
have been-proud to have given him his 
Life : Nevertheleſs the: Shame to ſurvive 
the loſs of the publick Liberty, and the 
Infamy: of Servitude, would not permit 
this generous Perſon to deliberate; Whe- 
ther he ought to chuſe the Pain: of dying 
gloriouſly, to avoid the Pleaſure of living 
after a. manner, which to him ſeem'd un- 
worthy of a Roman. 

It. was this Maxim that obliged Regw- 
lus to deliver himſelf into the hands of his 
Enemies, where the cruelty of his Exe- 
cutioners was leſs ſenſible to him, than 
the remorſe for having broke his word 
would have been. 

It was this Maxim, which as it made 
"Fabricius deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King 
of Epirus, ſo it made him deſpiſe thoſe 
evil deſires which attend. the poſſeſſion of 
Riches , . to preſerve the repoſe of his 
Mind, and the chief Pleaſure. 

lo fine, .it-was this Maxim which com- 
pell'd: Cicero to declaim againſt a 
| | | an 
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bly at-his 


yed: all the-exſe. of Life 

1s of Study. 
commendable 1 in the 
World Fey carinot be 'reduced-to this 
Maxim ; and whatever Heroick Actions 
theſe orent Men have done, you will find 
that-if they choſe one Pain it was to avoid 


. © greater; and on the other hand, if they 


have-nor- practiſed certain Pleaſures , lt 


was ——_ acquire by this abſtinence 
s that were more ſerjvſattory and 


For to. what other cauſe can you aſlign 
their illuftrious Aftions? Do you imagine 
that they parted out of this World with 
fo much Indifference > That they rejeQed 
the poſſeſſion of Gold ? That theyudrew 
dangerous Enemies upon their Heads, and 
did not at the ſame time think thiat what 
they did was either for their Profit or 
Pleaſure ? 

Don't let us do them this Injuſtice. 
Don't let us impute the effets of their 
Wiſdom to the efforts of their irregular 
Minds. Let us believe that in all theſe 
things they ated with Deliberation ; and 


let 
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- Cato parted lah his Tifviy: ita Ow bis 
come. a -Burthen to:him: 'Herformd much 
leſs Pain'to-quir the World than to'ſubmir 
to Cefar, "whom he did: not: believe to be 
an honeſt Man ; and'muct» more Pleafurs 


n nor Living at all, than in Living ur 


 d&r- an. ignominious Servirutle, 


Regwas returned back toCarthage + had 
he-not"done fo, he had been accuſed of 
Perfidiouſneſs. 

' Fabricius could not be- corrupted” by 
Pyrrbus': in this he teſtified his Integrity; 
he ſerved his Country ;and with het bare 
pleaſure of refuſing Riches, ſatisfied hitti- 
ky io than if lie accepted 

In ſhort ,. Cicero publickly, reproached 
Antony, and declared himſelf his capital 
Enemy, If he had no reaſon to do 16, 
he deſerves indeed to be blamed ; birt if 
he deſigned to eſtabliſh the tranquillity 
of the Republick, _ h it were. at the 


EXPence of his own; it he endeavoured 
R to 


rn chpy nee might fo Hou 

| beſides that» byurhis & the'-contri- 
y of | his Fellow : Citi: | 

2e0s;:wherein- his: own was in! a manner | 


. wrapt/up,/ſ0; much; more <1d ha deſerve 
the praiſes of-allthe —_— -and the love 
of-the Roman! People.” Pg 

/- Theſe greas!Men,'in Truttvv Hiſtory, 
were,not-of-the Family of Eprearus ; nay 
one of thern,/ in-forne of. his Writings, has 
attempted-to; confute his: Opinions:; but | 
'tis ſufficient: that" the Authority of their 
Examples js:to; be found in'the Doctrine 
of this Philofopber; .and rhat the.World 
ſhould: be:informed that Vartue-alone was 
not their chief Motive, or. at -leaft that 
what they call Virwe, oght to be named 
Pleaſure. : -/:; 

Not but that Geral Perſons of the 
- greateſt Bravery: have been bred up in 
this School; who: in 2. degenerate corrupt 

e have done Actions full as Vigorous, 
and noble, as thoſe of the antient Re- 
mans in the moſt F louriſhing days of their 
Republick. 

Under Nero's Empire the V/ orld no lef 
admired the Death of Petronius;than they 
had done that of Seneca. The Emperour' 
Tutor did not purchaſe any Glory by 


oying 
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dying, -which-- his -Maſter: of: the. Revels: 

did- not -niterwards/ acquire-;: And;, the 
common opimon was , That: this Stoick,” 
who-had all along. preached: up a con-: 
rempr- of Life;- did: not quit it. more” 
nerouſly, than Perzronius who ſtud ied al 
the Pleaſures: of it. . ++ 

1-am-obliFed for the honour. of Epi-' 
carus- to: enlarge ſomewhat. upon the Lite: 
and Death: of this Courtier, who was one; 
of his greateſt Diſciples ;/ and-it will, be 
impoſſible for me to handle this'Subject- 
without giving you a fcnſible Entertain- 
ment, - Since. you are not at this time of 
day to be. made acquainted with the Qua-- 
ties of-alluſtrious Men, I am ſure you 
will not. be unwilling to allow Petronius 
a place in this number, and -to obſerve, 
n,pafſant, the marks of kis Generolity and 
Viidom.- 

This famous Epicurean, far from reſem- 
ling our medern; Debauchees, that eat 
nd drink away- their Eſtates, made pro- . 
eltion: of/a cultivated polite Luxury, and 
ninded-: nothing but refined Pleaſures: 
\nd as Induſtry and Diligence give a Re- 
atation-to the reſt.of Mankind, he was 
be only-- Perſon. in the World that ac- 


Jurd it by his cafe, and fitting (till. His 
R 2 Words 


| F 


_ tranquilhry of his Life to ſerve. the Pub. 


. capable of managing the greateſt Afﬀairs, 


Prince had none: but vitious tnclinations, 


Words and Actions were Heber 'free and 
as J jr mage ſhow'd the candor. 
is of his « anaarady and: carried 
an air: r-of $ Simplicity , they. were always 
received with a-gpeat deal of Satisfaction 
and Delight. 
Nevertheleſs this excellent Man, very 
well kdowing/ that: there. is #rime. when 
a-wiſc Man ought ro quit the repaſe and 


lick, abandon'd this happy way of |. 
Ving,' when he was eletted. Proconſu! of 
Bithynia, and afterwards Conſul ; and-by 
acquitting himfelf worthily in theſe illu- 
{trious'Employs, he demonſtrated by his 
vigour, and: by bis conduct, that he wa 


At his leaving theſe Offices he betook 
himſelf to bis old way of Living, and af 
. terwards. happening to become. one 
Neros greateſt Friends, although this 


yet he was fo ſtrongly enchanced by hs 
merit, that he made him the Arbitratt 
or Comptroller of all his Pleafures ; and 
believed that amidft all his Affluence and 
Plenty, he oughc not to efteem a0 
thing as ſweet and agreeable, unleſs / 
troutus firſt proved it! 


[ ſped | 
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here only of Lawful ron | 
Fi Virtuous'Del ights for our 'Ep4 
was fo far" from having any Share wa 
Net's britaF Fxcefſes, - that this Prince 
was'if « firange'C onfuſion when he knew 
they were - arrived to the knowledy _ 
Petrenius, who reproached him with 
in forns Wiitings ; ad! catiſed $5/ia to bo 
ore bectuſe he ſuſpeted that the 
ad revealed them to bim: © 
From that momenit 7ige/linus looked 
pon” him'2s his Competitor ; and fearing 
feaſt by the means 'of this wiſe and ho. - 
ne!t Pleafure,whereof he made Profeſſion, 
he might effe&t what Seneca could not by 
the Authority of his Sec, that is, recal 
Nero from the diforders of his Life; he 
reſolve to deſtroy him, imagining there 
was no other way to eſtabliſh himſelf 
but by raining him. 
To this end he awaked that Prince's 
, to which, as being his predomi- 
nant Pafſion, all his other Pleaſures gave 
way. He acenſes Petronins with bein 
a Friend to Scevinus, who was in P/ſos 
Confpiracy : he corruprs one of his Slaves 
tou him, takes from him alt means - 
of d nding himſelf, 2nd gets the greateſt 
R 3 part 


246 | 
_ part of his Domettckaro hit chained and 
impriſoned.” T1 vt arg 

In- this condition, A "Man of. tek Gene- 
-roſity would -either-haye- flatter'd himſe} 
with rhe proſpe&'ot-hjsPrince's Clemen. 
cy,” orat leaſt have privargge his Life to 
the laſt extremity. + 

As for him;he does; quite otherwiſe: ; he 
believ'd it, was" downright Weakneſs 
Shame to bear, any longer the Torment; | 
ot 'Hope -or: Fear ; \and being reſolved to 
die, he ſearched a way to do it with 
the ſame Tranquillity wherein he hat 
lived.” 

So-not being willing to. quit life with 
Precipitation, he ordered his . Veins to 
be opened, and afterwards. to be bound 
up again ; and. then taking the Ligatures 
off as he pleaſed himſelf. he entertain«d 
his Friends with agreable Converſations ; 
not. afteting to' make any: ſerious Di- 
{courſes before them, by which he might 
pretend to the glory of Conſtancy. 

Nor would he employ the laſt Hours 
of his Life in ſpeaking gf the Immorta- 
lity. of the Soul, nor of the Opinions of 
the Philoſophers ; but having pitched up- 


on a more voluptuous and more _ 
ort 


fort Baron hoirather,hgſe to icitate 
the-Sweetnels' of a'Sway ziund-therefore 
cauſed forme delightful moving Verſes to- 
be.repeated to lim. L109 > 

Neyerthele he reſerved afew 1 moments 
to diſpoſe) of his own Aﬀaitsq he reward- 
ed abundatice- of his- Slaves, ahd. ſome. of 
themhhe-preered to-be:puniſhed; Then per- 
ceivingſthe Hour: of his Death approach- 
ed;\4ftarvhe/had uſed-a-litcle exerciſe. he 
laid: himſelf: peaccably: down to fleep; 
thas his/Neath, which was violenr, might 
however reſemble, as. much, as. poſſible; 
ons. that-yyas forruitous and natural. 

People, it 'they-pleaſe, may (till talk 
of Soreates; and. mightily commend the 
Conſtancy , with which he drank the 
Poiſon,” Petrontus, 4s\ norratiall inferiour 
to him; nay he may {juſtly pretend to 
. have;rhe advantage 'over him ; 'as having 
abandongd: a ' life infinitely more delict- 
ous than. that of this wiſe! Grecian, with 
the ſame! Tranquilkty: of mind, and the 
lameEquality of Soul; 

But: that you may better comprehend 
the-great value of this..Pleaſure, which [ 
am here.maintaining;"-b will give you 
the Partraicture of a:'Man; who perfectly 
polleſles it, and by a Repreſentation of 

be R 4 "a 
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all /manner of 


| 6 ns ds, the mol} 
TE a Pager Body and. Mind; 


being neither. troubled with the preſence, 
nor threatged with the fear of any Grief 

whatever. | 
'Whar. Condition can you propoſe more 
excellent, or more deſirable than this ? For 
Lefore a Perſon can arrive to this exalted 
ſtate , it is neceſſary that he polſſels « 
Force of Soul proof againſt Death and 
Pain ; that his Mind be entirely diſengagei 
from all the falſe Opinions of the vulgar; 
that it be not diſturbed with 1mpertinent 
Fears; nay, that it ſuffer not the Plea- 
ſures it has taſted to be loſt ; but always 
entertain it ſelf with. a ſweet remem- 
brance of them. Thus is to arrive to the 
iughel Period of Felicity ; where the de- 
of. nothing can be preterided, as t0 


the full conſummation of Humane Hap- 


_ pineſs. 
F . On 


our" ſelves-a"Man  oferwhelmed' wi 

. the-Evits/that can affli& Humane Nature; 
deprivediof all hopes ro fee them-ever di- 
miniſhedzneirher feeling any preſerit Plea- 
ſore, -nox'having ever tafled any, nor da- 
ring to'promiſe himfelf any for the time 
ro-comer and after we have owned that 
nothing can"be 1magined more miſerable 
than this'Concition, let” us at the fame 
time"confeſs; - that nothing can be more 

happy than'the voluptuous Epicarean. 
Now if you think that this happy Per- 
ſon, whole Picture F have drawn, is no 
where to be found bur only .in my own 
Imagination; and: that ſo perfe& a Scene 
of Felicity cannot 'be among Men, any 
otherwiſe than in Idea ; I proteſt you have 
wrong Sentiments both of Humane Con- 
ditian and-the goodneſs of Heaven; and 
[ am obliged to draw*you out of thig 
Errouy , that you may no "longer muy» 
mur-at-our Mifery, and the Injuſtice of 

© our Deſtiny. 
TI find this Original done 'by the hand 
of one of the' greateſt Maſters, placed in 
the 'Cabinet of one of the moſt curious 
Authors that ever writ. * It is Felicity it 
ſelf painted under the CharaQter of _— 
or 


oro. des Dao and//hexe- fol. 
rows. a. faichfuliFranſlation of 'what he 
ROPES: concerning! his) Happineſs. 
3b +Nething; was wanting: mn Onata, ( a 
ua ar PIE rich, very-politc, and 
ery: delicate} of that contributes to 
; Tam 2 Man: live-voluptuoully, 'and- to 
Make him be loved,-and to-enjoy a per: 
oe +.and entire: health: For rhe polleſſed 
<avery: plentiful: Fortune - in >the fineſt 
- {Country-in the World; he- had-always 
* ſtore». of Friends about him: ſerviceable, 
/ "Pleaſant and diverting; and he dexterouſly 
* Managed-every thing-ro the beſt Advan- 
tage oft-Life:'' And to-comprehend-allin 
*a-tew. Words, 'his:Deſigns met-always 
©as: happy 2 Suecels'; and as 7 favoura- 
© ble: an Accompliſhment as ' Man, could 
© wiſh. 
pl don't, believe that there is any thing 
: to, be blamed 1n this: condition, provided 
na ſudden Change betalls it. We muſt there- 
foxe- conclude Orats to be perteMy happy,if 
he can (till continue in the fortunate ſtate, 
wherein \we.have ſhew'd him. 
- Thus;I have given you, 'unleſs I am 
miſtaken, a;Portraifture that very wcll 
ble the firſt Deſign which I-was 


to ay before yu ; and which you mt- 
{took 


. 
buf. an ww twwweaS ... 
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aWork. of Faney, and the Pro. 
-mere\[magination.,, 
Now er. Qsturn the Tibles/and find 
out Ie m.erable; Wretches' 10, 
to, this rata..; Let: us, compare-t6. hun, 
if you- pleaſe, ſome of thoſe infortunate_ 
Penton, whom we behold on the anti- 
ent. Theatre ; one. of-whom judges him- 
ſelf too- criminal to 'weild' the: Scepter of 
the Greeks; who-1s. afraid to diſhonour 
the race of Pelops, from whence he owns 
himſelf deſcended ; who. dares not ſhew 
himſelf before Men, -who dares not enter 
the Temples. 

Let us'compare to him another of the 
ſame rank,who making Signs to his Friends 
not to approach him, looks upon him- 
ſelf. to be ſo un-ortunate, that he» is \ap- 
prehen five, leſt his very ſhadow ſhould 
prove contagious. Or rather ler us thigk 
no "more. of Atreus and: Thyeſtes ; let us 
"forget their Crimes, the remembrance'of 
which ſtill inſpires us with: horrour ; - let 
us not. caſt our eyes any longer upon A 
Family which .has forced the Sun to: go 
backward ;| and which has furniſhed Hell 
with one. of its moſt famous Puniſhmeants. 
Occulte 


took 
dut 


i 


Nexitudo *obliteretar P elopidum. 


Let 


- . ”> 
—_ 


252 nan upor the 
Let us rather <hiiſe Hero,” 
fall as unhappy” r 
s#alns. "Let the 
_ his Entrance, rigid with Viſta, and 
_ demanding = anal the Furies tha 


preſs him.” 


"What 84 ee 4 Wheace n af Flames 
| xt c/o na 
Prom gaping Tombs the y ſeem to ſtrike 
My eyes. 
"Oh help me to put out this cruel Fire, 
"Ir" whoſe embraces I ſhall ſoon expire. 
At* me their Whips the reſtleſs Furies 
Ly Jhake, 
Their a angry Snakes a dreadful Conſort 
11-4" ares © 
Fee, ſee, they come !-T feel the pointed 
| Pain, 


And in my RON foul unruly Tempeſt 
_ rergh. 


"Ang afrer 4lcmeoy has made us ſee the 
Tortures of Conſcience, and Preſſures of 
the" Soul ; let Philottetes entertain us with 
the Miſeries to which he finds himſelf 
redueed; let 'him ſpeak, tet him complain 
of his ill forryte. Do's he not paint out 


u very wretched Perſon when he fays- 4 
Who 


Dodrin fs 253 
Who &er/ thou arts in what car County 
+; "Enown, © 

1 hons: Winds upon . the Lesbian ſhore 


» have thrown . 


ie aWretch, abondewd by his. Stars, 


the ſpace of . Nine revotu; s 
he. ſv by Sickneſſes —_ 


| _ 
ent "Wiſ Cliffs, whoſe tops invade the 
Sky: 
-. Here HE with my pains 7 piece-meal 
ie 
View but the frightful horrors of this place : 
The Scene of all my Sorrows and Difgrace, 
Where robb'd of Glory, to a Rock confiw'd, 
J bear all Plagues of Body and of Mind, 
And my keen Arrows for the Birds pre+ 
pare : 
Their Plumes my raiment , amd their 
Fleſh my fare. 


After this let him ſhew us the pains 
of the Body ; when his Ulcer being in- 
flamed he deſpairs, he bemeans. bunſelf 
in theſe following Lines : 


Alafs ! What Friend to eaſe me of my Pain, 
Will kindly ſend me beadiang, to the Ham. 


Now, 


Fay -Refefltns npuin he 
Now, now, * quiet —_—_— ? ad 5 Sinews 


. 'Fear, 
What Racks; what +7, arments- ciah with this 
Compare. ? Ac 
A Ogg Ter anghy 1 Neck did ſend, 
Which an eternal Feaver: does attend. 
Thus in Complaints the"day;*itm Groans the 
night pens, 4284 * | 
92) oh 

Or if theſe Misfortuncs are :not ſuffici- 
cient, ler is heapitogerher; aS-Owid has 
done, all the Plagues, all the Calamiries 
that old Fables afford us; 'and with they 
may light upon -one fiogle Perſon, and 
then judgewhether his Condition is "_y 
pier than-that of Qraza; 'or of the famous 
Patia, who- merited hererotore-ghis Ex- 
clamation 5 0 Varia, you alone know what 
it is /ve; and conclude all with'an Ex- 
clamation of the like .naturez 0 Epicurus, 
you and only you know how to Philoſophize. 

From all-thefe evident Truths it is an 
ealte-matter.to-conclude, that«Pleaſure 1s 

- not- only--worthy the Commendarions of 

all Men ; but that it is the ſovereign Good, 
and only end. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince rhis firſt Propoſition 
makes/the' principal point 1n_the Doctrine 


of- Epicuras ; and as it is the trueſt, ſo it 
is 


= 


 Delflrjne of Epicurus. 255 - 
is alſo the” moſt —_ ; —_— fay 
we have'vegun to undeceive Enemies 
of this Propolition, we ought to corſclude 
with Inſtructions, and leave the truth of 
this Opinion fo well "eſtabliſhed in" ther 
minds, that they ſhall/have no occafion' to 
queſtion it, 'withour' being guilty of the 
preateſt Injuſtice. ' | 
That they may therefore ſubmit to 16 
Catholick'a'Trurh, I only” defire thein ro 
turn their eyes on the fide of Nature; the 
Effets of which are reafonable, and the 
Experiences certain. #4 "IN 
They will not only find that it auth6- 
riſes what we have aſferted ; but it 'will 
likewife give'them ſuch clear, ſuch viſible 
Demonſtrations 'of it, that unlefs they 
hoodwink” themſelves on” purpoſe, they- 
muſt befforced to ſubmit to it. 
Ler'them conſider what this Common 
Mother: does in the Birth of Animals ; 
Ethatis'tofay, in its perfe& Purity and be- 
toreirs Corruption. They will ſoon ob- 
ferve that it inſpires them with the: love 
ot : Pleaſure, and an averfion to Pain ; 
hat it carries them towards what pleales 
them, and teaches them to avoid what 
would" hurt them ; that it inſtructs them 
if I may be allowed the Expreſſion k 
both 


«9d, when rhey acrxin the fortner, he 
» This is the Reaſon why our-Philoſopher 
following the: Dictates of Natute, pro. 
nounees a Voluptuous Lite ro be the end 
of Man ; but does not give: himſelf the 
Trouble to prove ſo- obvious Propoſition, 
As he imagined there was' no-neceſlity 
of force of reaſon to perſwade People that 
Fire is hot, that Snow is white, -and that 
Hony. is ſweet, becauſe they are all ſen. 
ble: things ; fo he believed, thatto mak: 
Men comprehend: the Love of Pleaſure, 
' Which may eaſily 'be known +by the F/ 
fets of Nature; there was occafion for 
nd. more than a bare Obſervation of thek 
Efte&s, and an- ordinary Refle&tion. 
Nevertheleſs, though we have Natur: 
on our fide, that 'is ro ſay, ah infallibl 
Deciſion ; though we find in our, Souls 1 
natural Inclination to avoid. Evil, and to 
| follow Pleaſure; though the very begin 
nings of our Deſires, of our Diſguſts, and 
of all our Ations, derive their Original 
from Pleaſure and Pain; yet becauſe fot 
Philoſophers pretend that Pain ought nd 
to be reckoned amongſt Evils, nor } 
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a prof fe 


or, wy Ve Miners the former out 
ber ol bi 4 and then plz- 


1 efira . 


uſt to defend 

fo 0 es 5+ 8 Sove-, 
reign Ws " ho yane Fes we art ele- 
vate'her above tt throne, © T7 Virtue it=; 
ſelf that diſputes this Title \w her ; and 
atttough we don't baniſh this irfue from. 
i, goo we make Profeſſon, we muſt 
[eſs 'c0j train her by reſign the 

Flt pls to] Pleaſure. 
In ſhort, as all che Phitsſo1 nes: 1n the. 


World are "agtbed, that the” ultimate end, 
2 Man 


7e Leen muſtaker a in placing this 
wtu a got in Pleaſure ; and 
Mc] on to. > -De led aſide. wy 
| chat. 


: Rt 40 ure it ; if where chem. 


hat not being courted for th 
they anghe got IE 
five from which they, reccive. al, 
and all their value, 
"the faine manner that we. aÞs.1 
ick, not upon the-aecount 7 
he Art”b # ak: of out Health ;: 
he'Skill of 'Pikc ofs deſerves. Gommenda. » v. 
jon for nd" other reaſon, but .the great-. 
ality. of Navigation. After the ſame 
ariner we ſhould not deſire Wiſdom, 
ich we 'may call the Art of Life, if it 
ere not ſerviceable to-us, and did not 


tly lead us to the poſſeſſion of Plea-, 
e, S 2 There 
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from it; that th "eb me mil Foley 


ſtead of finding thethſelves ſatis 


that in rarer E of the Pladares "they 


propoſed to KN they plunge themſelves 
in Sorrows thit torment and , troubk 
them, |/ 
It'is neceſfiry therefore | that, a rig] 
applicatid 


of ip) 4. A Philoſopher 
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cation of | Aha: 231-08 them 
out of ſo miſerable a Condition, that its 
light 1's dire them in this, wretched 
rlng that- its force” ſhould deliver 

from the. Servitude of..wicked. De- 
fires, unjuſt Terrours, and raſh Opinions, 
and, 16. 4Mitetion of Hercules clear an 
open paſſage for them through. fo. many 
Monſters, and lately conduct them to 
Pleaſure. 

 Witdom alone. performs. theſe great 
things” like | a, faithful, generous Guide ; 
ſhe removes the difficulties of the way 
where (he Jeads-us. 

Tis. not.ſuficient that. we dog” ' wan- 
&e. what-is more, we muſt march in 
ſecurity with her ; and While the Winds 
and the Sea overwhelm thoſe poor. Veſſels 


that fail without her .conduR, others that , 


are ſtcer'd by her-enter the H Jarbour with- 
out tearing the Tempeſt. 
,-'Tis-4n\ this Harbour that a wiſe Man 
finds Pleaſure, | Here it. is eh he quietly 
contemplates the Paitis pther Men ; 
that he diſcovers. all the.jimpertinent Er- 
Ms wherewith their weaknels is perſe- 
; that he- obſerves with, what cager- 
a they. ſtrive ,to fatisfy their Paſſions; 
that he-fecs them preſs forward in throngs 
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We: Ini} totinetile diene. 
"Noftes atqut" Bier iti prieffinte labore 
Ad Juunas emergere opes, Feria potiri.” 


001TH 
; And: that he crys out, 5 TY conſidered 
all theſe things, 


0: wiſcras Lk ak 0 ) pettora ceta | 
Qualibus in tenebris vite,' quantify; pericls 
en. wn hoc @vi quodcuny; eft * FE 


As wy hiraſelf, nothing difquiets , no- 
thing moleſts, nothing troubles him. He 
is happy, - | he- follows: nature, he en- 
_ joys a perfed-felieity.; and in'this Situa- 
tion, gives thanks to wiſdom, which pro- 
cured him this Pleaſure. | 

- Let us at like him, if we have'a mind 
to be happy like him ;.-let-us:caſt our 
ſelves into the" arms of 'this Wiſdom, let 
as endeavour to-arrive-at this Pleaſure, let. 
us" ſuppreſs thoſe ill- defires that rob us 
of it They are'infatiable*and dangerous; 
they-dorrt only'ruin private Perſons, they 
deſtroy whole Families; they ravage King- 
doms ,'* they | ogcafion Hatred, Divifion, 
An we 7 ih | ' Tat. ff Diſcord, 


| he. Torments ofthe 
HAN TM had. a _mind'to- 


afflit. 


Cai wultur fjecur ultimum pererrat,. 
Bt pettus trahit, intimaſque fibras, 
| Non eſt- quem Tytium wocant poet, 
"Sed LY mala, livor, atg; Kuxis. 


And: thus, "TE by the only aſl a of 


Wiſdom we are able to cruſh theſe Vipers; . 


fince ſhe alone inſtructs. how to reſiſt For- 
tane, and that through her means we ar- 
rive to obtain tranquillity, why ſhould 
we fear to conclude that ſhe is not-deſi- 
rable , but only as ſhe creates Pleaſure, 
and ſecures us from Pain? -: 


perance, and not defire her only for.her- 
ſelf; but becauſe ſhe preſerves that peace, 
that ſerenit he: our Souls, without which 
we cannot 


gives us Pleaſure. 


Tis this Virtue that always comes to. 


S--. the 


ly exinins ch Pot 


repreſent 
thoſe Ca whom. theſe inward "Ow 


We muſt fay the fame thing of Tem-/ 


happy, .and by the concord ' 
he inſpires  appeaſes our , Trouble, agd | 


{Tis this: bridle thar regs us in, when + 
we are poſting towards any. unlawful 
Pleaſure, ; the hand that ſurely. conduds 
us: to- the way* of truth, In ſhort, tis 
_the Virtne without which we can neither 
be happy nor wiſe. 

And in'truth what advantage is it to 
know' what” is Good, if we art too feeble 
to-put it'in praftice? To what purpoſe is 
it*ro-fee a+ Precipice, if we ſuffer our 
ſelves to tumble Jown/it ? To give Wif- 
domteave to ſpeak, bur not to permit 
her” to act? 

. -Fhe-generality of Men' are reduced to 
this paſs.” All of them "Conchide” in fa- 
vour: of Wiſdom, but dorit know how to 
live up to what they have concluded. 

They know that there are Pleaſures wt 
cohſequences” of which are dangerous, and . 
ſeverely prottihited/ by our Epicurus - but 
theylaugh at \ the” Srobiitibns. of this 
| Philoſopher Q and abandon” themſelves 


tO 


« ourrageous Fain is ſenible chit 
|, do_ fooliſh Adtion in endea- 
es Sony rn ar his 
_ is middle. This gives ; him 
ſtitbance: .this-makes bim-uneaſie.' But 
to 'whar purpoſe 2 he does. not: amend! his 
Gonduion. | He. ſtill ſuffers his love'to 
controll-him';3-and_ at that very (inſtant 
when he; ſees: himſelf ready. to periſh, 'at 
that very inſtant he periſhes deliberately. 
\ 'Ts.certain-that Phedria'does not want 
Wiſdom ; he-only;want Temperance. He 
knows well enough what | mexſures he 
ought to take;to:þe-at cafe, but does not 
put thern in execution, He ſees what is 
beſt, for .him(ell} and. approves it, but for 
alt char follows:what: i vs warſe, 
hold: now the mannersob/ thoſe Men, 
whom. we' deſefibey: admirably. well: _ 


pre{t...Behold-aq image ob their Thoughts | 
and Tfofrmitien Behold  how- for oy - 


true; Widom 16 1s (6 4pSY for chem to 
fe pales TIC | 


You 


you.t a N wy” F TH: 2-'Y 
- ofthe wes; "and che ſeverity 6f the Mz. 


What. they know, and/what they are able 
taiſay-uporoccafion. 'What*are they the 
better * forall this? They are Slaves to thit 


very-Folly they deteſt as well as you, and 


raſemblethe Greek Philoſophers who were 


allowed the liberty to make @ great Parade | 


ob-ghoſe very Virtues they never praQtiſcd. 


» (Beſides; theſe; there'is -aftother 'race of 


Men -who-in' truth are not Philoſophers, 
but-far-all that. e their Fae with 

2 world, of Spirit -and Viva 
Theſe People, whom'we'ma y properly 
call the Pro s of the Pleat e of Epz- 
cuxus; Will by no means 'be werfwided' to 
acknowledg; Temperance for Virtue, but 


after their /imperious way pretend that all 


happincts depends on mere fancy. 
+ 45 mot: worth/ the while! to enter in- 


to a 8 ſolemn difpute with ſuch-unreaſona- 
ble 


giſtrates.- You can tell'them nothing but 
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ON (i Era ? 877 tang 
For Hor. only,2 ER thing. to 
deſire what is Tehoneſt, but 'ris oy 
ly more advantageous not to obtain what 
we defire,. than to obtain what we cannot 
defire_withour ſhame: Tn this view 2tis 
better to. be of the Opinion -of «that An 
tient, who paſſing his Judgment of Camils 
lu that was baniſhed out of, Rome, while 
Manlius was Maſter there,, preferr'd the 

Fxile of the virtuous Refugee to the Splen-. 
dor of the dithoneſt Citizen... 47 

Now in truth thoſe that ſtudy Tempe-. 
rance, and manage the fruition of Plea-: 
ſure with that diſcretion that, they find 
no Aﬀter-claps ; thoſe certainly may. call - 
themſelves  happy,. and deſerve dias title 
of wiſe Men, 

"Their Pleaſures are durab > becauſe, 

"hey are regular. : and all their Lit is calm; 

ſerene, becauſe it is innacent. . 


They have no-inclination. to run af... 
ter forbidden Pleaſures ; nay., theix. felis,. 
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otic” why two 
| = ieliFus 0 ot Fs for gp Good to 
eennm;,” bur. þ- ne Vine, 
| an raaps 
it he reſt of ho V.. 
it = m to the Touch: 
© T'ſhould. maintain that 

, "Hhere'no Tefs than 

; dns hi F Papi, and that- this 
| Virtue ko one Lions, that 

.-  deſpiſestniger, and that without any con- 
- _  - 'cern or emotion could behold the entire 
rin” of the” World , produces nothing 

ifteftriots "bit only, as. it regards Plea- 

ſure”, ed flows 2 ffs no other ſource 

th 


Ith AN indiice vs to court them, 
if we view them fimply , and ſeparate 
thetn' from! offitr Confiderations : That 


Indaſtry' and Diligence, ſo much __ 
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_ makes. - Obſerve-how by repreſenting ho 
herſetf-the miſerable Colidigion The frnds 
herſelf in-at"preſent;" and from: what 1 
| heigth ſhe 4s. fallen; how by-this condi, 
I fay. the: feeds her forrow”- "upon the” 
Stage,” and of her own” accord" 'proyokes 
the 'morions'of that Rage Which's 'Is a 
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Oh the ſevere Oppreſſions of my Grief 1 
What: Place can give me reflige 'or- ai ? 
To what far diſtant*Region ſhall I'Pu 

The wild diſorders'of my Ep "to ſhun >, 
Tnhbappy Troy; oar late delight and pride, 


iy Gracian fraud and malice lies deſtroyed. 
Tell 
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17 Flames their Fra 2 wow- 
ut lacxed Piles the common Fate muſt flare. 

cr this ſhe remembers: herſclf.of the 
& y of theſe. Struftures, and the/Riches'! 
of 4} a,4n-order to-raiſe her own: Grief, 
nd that-of the SpeRators ; far: who is'it 
Av0Ig being Kaſiblycahched with" 
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laflly,. EE —_ of 
Reafon:to. that of 

Sorne'Perfons.that av gomehe ich her 
Complaints may | 
Tuſtif that-thbſe veto | 
her Grief; and not ſullky VG ce its 
firſt Modoosyl \woulg* reſign themſelves 
up to it till tho very laſt Moments of their 
Life, if they: once ſhared with"her thoſe" 
Misfortunes the weight>6f* which thicy 
can only conjeCture : and that our Philo- 
Jopiy wine Mw of: nothing! tefs "than 
| Conqueſs 


VP 


nqueſts and Triumphs,; would faint un- 

ſuch preſſure of Calamities, if it ſaw 
arg 20% and gr gr 3 fees T5 
- Now, for my part I with a-perpetual 4 
Sunſhine of Prof Davie to fo tender; fo 1 
melting a Man as this is : for no! doubt 
owt, ifany Diſpgrace, happens to him; he 
will -difeover his [nfirmities 'very: plenti- 
fully : on' this condition that by” way -of 
requital to'me for my Wiſh he will di- 
ſpenſe with me for nor believing what he - 
ys, nor oblige me' to judge 'of * the 
WW firengeh of Philoſophy by the weakneſs 
"WM of his Reaſon, 
) Wl © For without lofing any time to refute 
- Wl word by word this ſort of Reaſoning,which 
can,obtain credit no 'where but amongſt 
effeminate Men; I ſhall content” my {elf 
to convince thoſe Perſons that make uſe 
of it by two known Examples that ought 
tooverwhelm them with confuſion. 

Theſe Examples are drawn from two 
Perſons, whom their Age 2nd their 'Sex 
ought to render extremely feeble; bur who *K 
notwithſtanding all this weakneſs preſer- bs 
Ved ſuch-a preſence of mind, that I ſhall WL 8)- 
deſpair to find the like among the Plulo- 


lophers. 
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274 - | Reflefions upon the. 
Let: us conſider A/ftiavax and Polixena 
2s they are going to dic :. one; 1s. a Boy, 
the other a young Maid. The Greets had 
: condemned borh of them to Death. Ob- 

5 ſerve Zlyſes,whoadvances firſt leading the 
former by the hand, 'and marching haſti- 
ly to throw him down the Precipice. . But 
ee the Child does not follow him with 
ks Aſſurance. *q 


I. —— Sublimi gradu 
'» Tycedit Ithacus, parvwum dextra trahens 
Priami Nepotem, nec gradu ſegui puer 
Ad alta pergit menia. 
Conſider that amongſt all thoſe that 
accompany him and weep for him, he 1 
the only- Perſon whoſe eyes are dry, and 
who refuſesto pay Tears to his own death. 
Obſerve that whilſt theſe barbarous 
Executioners invoke the. Gods to this 
bloody Sacrifice, he throws himſelf head- 
long from the Tower, from the top of 
which they were to caft him, and volun- 
tarily puts an end to that Life which he 
had ſcarce begun, c 
But now turn your eyes on the other 
ſide; for by this time Polixena is placed 
upon Achilless Tomb, and only waits the 
fatal Blow which is to appeaſe the Anger 
of the Greeks, and to rejoyn her Soul to 
that of her Parents. Admire 


- Admire” her Beauty that till appears 
ſocharming and fo ket Her Clone. 
nance 1s nor ar all changed with rhe Ap- 
prehenfions of Death. On the other 
Hand this Sun, which is going to ſet for 
ever; ſeems to receive a new yplendor at 
the laſt moments of its light. Fi 
Nay there is ſomething in her air. more 
bold and undaunted thaw her Sex, and her 
preſent Circumſtances ought ro promile. 
Anditodo her right ſhe is not content 
to wait the Blow, for without'avoidin 
it, ſhe goes to meet it with an Hero 
Bravery, | | 
Converſa ad iflum Frat truci wultu ferox. 
And when Pyr-bus has given her the cru- 
el ſtroke, it ſeems that her laſt Atjon ts 
an Aion of Courag*, thar,ſhe does not 
ſuffer herſelf ro fall upon the Sepulchre 
of Achilles, but with a defign to make the 
earth he more heavy upon him, and to 
revenge herſelf upon him even as ſhe dies. 
Tell me now freely, is it not a ſhame 
tor Hecuba to ſee her Children more cou- 
ragious than herſelf? | 
Tell me whether it looks well for her 
to-ſhed ſo many Tears, when A/tianax 
ind Polyxena die without ſhedding any ? 
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276.  Refleflions upon'the' 


\." only. thing that renders our Misfortunes 


Tell me whether you dowt think theſe 
_ two Perſons infinitely happy in compari- 
ſon of. this miſerable Creature? -. 

Or if you have nothing to ſay. for her, 
confeſs, at laſt with 'us, that ſhe has too. 
little courage in her Misfortunes, and that 
\ the wanted ſtrength of Mind 'to -reſent 
them lefs cruelly.” | | 

"Now if it be true that_Weakneſs is the 


inſupportable to us, and which cauſing 
us ta abandon:the Helm jn the moſt v- 
olent Tempeſts makes us ſuffer Shipwrack 
in thoſe places where we might have 
rode ſecurely ;. ought we' not. to ſearch 
after , this ſtrength of Mind to ſerve u 
inſtead of an Anchor, to oppoſe it to the 
fury of the Wind and Water, and preſerve 
ps from the violence of the Storm ? 
We ought to ſuſtain our ſelves by this 
Pillar, which. ſerves as the Baſis to Plet- 
ſure, and to joyn this Virtue to Tempe 
rance and Wiſdom ; and that we may 11: 
in repoſe and in a privation of Miſery, b« 
lieve that by her influence a couragyo 
perſevering Spirit is above all Pain an 
ill Fortune ; fince it deſpiſes Death, ai 
is ſo prepared for Pain that it always ! 
ſhembers itſelf that: Death is the remed 


of the moſt 
have abundance .of good Intervals, and 


I F' rine W. Epicurus. © | 9 
violent-ones;- that the: leſſer - 


that-it 3 is the Maſter of the: ordinary ones. 

'Matrers being thus, we. ought-to ſay 
By we dorrt blame Cowardiſeand Weak- 
nels ,.as alſo that we don't practiſe Tem- 


 perance and Valour for their own parti- 


cular reſpe&t-; but that- we are to reject 
the Genie and defire the- latter, becauſe 
thoſe foment Griefs,” but thieſe-preſerve us 


from them. 


[t only remains/now. for us ta:examine 


| Juſtice, and then we {hall have diſpatched 


the principal Virtucs. But theſe things one 
may ſay on this Chapter are almott the 
ſame with the preceding ones, and Juſtice 
15/no' leſs united to Pleaſure , than Pru- 
dence, Temperance and Fortitude; which 
cannot be ſeparated from it. 

In effc{t this Virtue is ſo far from bring- 
ing any uneafineſs to our Mind, that by 
ts Influence and / Power it perpetually 
nouriſhes in them thoſe Sentuments that 
render them quiet, _ and.never leaves us 
without this hope, that we can-want no- 
thing that Nature deſires, as long as ſhe 
5-not corrupted. And after the ſame 
manner that Folly, Intemperance, want of 
Reſolution inceſſantly torment, plague _ 
aftli 


— 


278  Refleftions 2ypon the 
affli& us ; ſo-lnjuſtive no ſooner enters the 
Soul, but it throws hercimoDiforder and 
Confuſton , and 'makes-(her unfortunate 
- even when ſhe does not:tnake her criminal. 
For if an unjuſt Man ſuffers himſelf to 
' commit fomewicked Attion, although he 
commits it after ſuch a manner, that nei- 


ther che: Sun. nor Men 'can give any Te-. 


ſtimony of it, yet he can never affure him- 
telf that-ir;will be-always kept private ; 
and for all the,obſcurity of the might that 
covered ir,” he will ſtill-be under terrible 
apprehenſions that Truth will at laſt Cit- 
CoVer. © (596 ale 

Suſpicion commonly! follows the Ati 
ons of the wicked ; and though the Judg- 
es ſhould 'never concern themſelves with 
them, yet: their own Conſcience forces 
them to betray themlclves. 

Bur if any Perſon believes that their Ri- 
ches, their Power and Authority ſhall ſe- 
cure them from the I[njuſtice of Men, and 
place them above the Laws, and out of 
the reach of Puniſhment, .yet they can ne- 
ver cover themſelves from the Divine 
Juſtice. | 

They never lift up their eyes to Heaven, 
but their Conſcience alarms them with 


horrour, and the cruel: Inquietudes that 
| devour 


"tine of RON 279 
ac them wirhouc intermiſſion, are the ſe- 
a ioners ofthat puniſhment which che 
Divinity-makes them endure. 

For what Power, . what, Wealth, when they 
are injuſtly abcair'd, can fo far diaviniſh the difh- 
| uiedos this Life, buCat the ſame time remorſe 
of Conſcience, fear of Puniſhment, the hatred 
of Mankind augment them infinitely more 2. 

.  Theſ&jll, theſe unlawful Remedies dare they 
often turn to Poyſon ? and what.we have ome- 
rimes choſe to extinguiſh our ſorrow, bas it not 
- mad. it burn with greater Fury and Vehe- 
mence 2 

- Are there not prodigious numbers of Perſons 
that dort know how to. preſcribe Limits to 
their deſire of being more rich; of having more 
Honours, of reigning more abſolutely, of living 
more, volupruouſly, of feaſting more deliciouſly, 
and of carrying their evil Inclinations too far ?- 

And don't we ſee that the mighey heap - 
their Extortion and their Avarice has amafled 
þo inſtead of ſatisfying their unreaſonable 

oe, does-bur inflame them {iil} the more, 

bat theſe People has morc need to be cor- 

roted by the Laws, than.inflamed by Remon- 
ſtrances.' 

Reaſon therefore invites all Men that have 
their Judgment ſound, to preſerve Juſtice whiciz 
the Laws have eſtabliſhed. 

Equity which derives its Original from; Na. 
ture, and which may properly be. cajled the 
knoe of Civil Society, tells us plainly enough, 
that an unjuſt Action ought yever to be com- 
mitted, neither by thoſe thit are weak, becauſe 
they would attempr.it without ſacceſs-; nor ny 
- the: 
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plifhraznc gots d nor fin tepaſ, ne 
1 ſhort, _ forces os to-own th wn eFuftice f 
| if, 'hur becauſe it-gives n; 
oh, makes our »Kife mor: 
aſſured, and our rea more accompliſhed. 
Now if the Praiſe of Virtae it ol on Which 
Subjett principally the other Philoſc ophers have 
employed their moſt” magnificent Diſcourſes, 
produces no other effect. than Delight or Plea. 
ſure; and if this Pleafire alone; which is the 
end of all the Virtues, calls us to itſelf, and 
_ atrracts us by irs proper Nature, we' may fafe- 
ly conclude; that ſhe'is the ſoveraign Good; 
and the moſt perfect of a!l other, and no longer 
' doube bur-rhar 4 happy Life is that which Epi 
curus has taught us. 
Oh holy and ſevere Pleaſure! O admitable MI | 
Philoſophy: What Misfortune was it that de- MW | 
_cry'd you amongſt Men? Who.is it char drew WF - 
n 
1 


upon you the averſion of ſo many virtuous Per- 
ſons' that knew you not? Who has hindered 
chem to ſec that their Virtues are owing to you, 
and that they ſpeak -injurieuſly of you, at the 
ſame time you contribute co their Felicity. 

But happy the Men who have been of the Set 
of that Wiſe Man that fo:lowed you : happy 
thoſe who have imitated him : happy even thole 
who being born in an Age, when many believe 
that Vice and the Pleaſure of Epicwrusare but one 
and the ſame thing, have had underſtanding 
cnough.to diſcover the contrary, and have at 
leaſt force of Mind ſiifficient to defend it, if chey 
bars not Courage enough to Pre of | = 
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"By Mr. SAVAGE of the Inner-Temple. 
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| That Mann ought ” Apply himſelf to 2 
' diligent ſearch after Happineſs, ſince it 
is wholly 'in his power to augment his 


. Joys, and diminiſh his Miſeries. 
A. having a long time Reflected 


- on the condition of Men, I have 
ound but two things that can reaſona- 
bly. deſerve the care of a Wiſe Man: 
The firſt is | the Stwdy - of Virtue, which 
makes a Man Horeſt 3 and the ſecond, 
The Uſe of Life, which renders him Com- 
tent, If he can poſſibly become ſuch 3 
or at leaſt leſs unhappy, if he cannot de- 
liver himſelf from his Troubles. 

*Tis true, that 'tis but folly to think of 
Soveraign Good here below: All the Idea's 
that Ancient Philoſophers have given of it, 
are | but confuſed images of that which 
might fill the vaſt capacity of our deſires 3 
and the uncertainty of their Opinions 
A. a which 
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2: The Uſe of 'Life. 
which varied ſo ofteri on this Matter, 
makes us eaſily ſee how doubtful, this Hap-/ 
pineſs was which they promis'd us never- 
theleſs with ſo--great Pride and Oſtenta- 
tion. 

In effe&t, the perpetual Motion -of 
' - Things of this World, the continual re- 
volutions of our Minds, and the incon- 
ſtancy of our Paſſions, will not permit 
us to eſtabliſh a fixt repoſe and tranquili- 
ty of Life: And when I conſider the i»- 
ability of Obje#s to content us, and the 
weakneſs of our own Senſes to receive their 
Impreſſions, then I renounce all vain pur- 
ſuits of this falſe Happineſs 3 and I am 
not very far from entring into a general 
_ neglect of all things. For what ſweets 
are there in the World which are not mixt 
with bitter £ Are not our Senſes often in- 
terupted in their funtions by the diſorder 
of our Organs? And has not our Mind 
its unſteadineſs from the ſame diſturbance? 
A Dileaſe, a Winter, a bad Day, and 
ſometimes leſs than- any of theſe, changes 
us, and alt things relating to as. And 
tho' there were no alteration in Us, or 
any thing about -us, In the moſt eaſie ſct- 
tuation our Soul can beplac'd in, and with 


the beſt conſtitution that a Body can 
have, 
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| The ul of Life. 
_ 'tis certain we are incapable of taſt- 
a pure and true Content. 

" Neither the Converfation of virtuous 
Men, which gives us the moſt agreeable 
ſatisfaction 53 nor the delicacies of a Feaſt, 
nor the Charms of Muſick, which create 
the moſt ſenſible pleaſures, have ever had 
power to give me a greater reliſh of de- 
light than my Imagination promis'd me : 
And -I may truly fay, that amongſt the 
greateſt liberties of my Senſes, I have en- 
joyed the pleaſure with ſo little confine- 
ment, that ordinarily I have Meditated 
upon my moſt ſerious Afﬀairs. 

The divert _ of the Theatre, whi- 
ther we ſee ſo many people flock dayiy, 


Has it created any true delights in its moſt 


profeſt Followers? For my part, I could 
never ſee the moſt part of them without 
being tired 3 and the beſt Plays, which 
ſeemd to raviſh all the Audience, have 
had no other power over me, than to 
make me grieve for the Misfortunes of a 
Heroine who ſuffered no more, what af- 
fliced me; or for thoſe of ſome Imagina- 
ry Heroe, whole falſe griefs drew from me 
trne Tears, and filled me with Indignation 


againſt my ſelf. : 
A a2 Neither 


+. The ſe-of Life. 
_- Nenther the beauty. of the. Twileries 
which enchant all eyes, nor the” Magnifi- 
cences of Courts, adorn'd with the glori- 
ous confuſion of haughty Equipages, nor 
the .moſt ſhining Aſſemblies of the faireſt 
Ladies , nor Shews, nor Balls, nor Art, 
nor'Riot. nor Riches, can give a full 
{arisfaftion to any. Man in this World. 

Thoſe that frequent but ſeldom publick 
Repreſentations, are as it were forbid 'em, 
and cannot digeſt the hurly burly of theſe 
great divertiſements 3 thoſe that viſit 'em 
oſten are 1nfenfible of 'em 3 and both to- 
gether through exzalie or ſtupidity, can- 
not peaceably enjoy their Charms. "Thoſe 
who out of the abundance of all things 
flatter their Minds with whatever is excel- 
lent, Do uot they give us marks of their 
Melancholly amidſt their Pleaſures, com. 
plaining ( as it were) that exceſs of de. 
lights rendered 'em odious. 

But if ever any Man defired to be hap- 
PY, it muſt be granted 'twas that great 
Prince who had Wiſdom his Lot, without 
ever burthening his Mind with Chimera s, 
he carried himſelf to the ſearch of ſolid 
Good ; His Abilities gain'd him immedt- 
ate poſſeſſion. Every thing ſucceeded ac- 


cording to his wiſhes 3 and the epjoyment 
always 


always followed cloſe bis defires: Never- 
theleſs hedeclared, That he found ſo mnch 
vanity in Pleaſures, that he could ſcarce 
forbear-to hate Life, and to have in abhor- 
rence his very Being. Then we mult con- 
clude there is no perfeZ happineſs for Man 
here below 3 and ought rather to think of 
defending our ſelves againſt the Mifchiefs 
that oppreſs us, than to ſigh after a Bliſs 
that is out of our reach. 


But although it. be true, that we can- 


not find in this Life the Imaginary Hap- 
pineſi we look after, yet we ought not to 
wiſh for death, nor abandon our ſelves, as 


through deſpair, to our Miſeries - For + 


thence ſprings our ordinary folly, to look 
for Happineſs where we cannot find it, 
and to overlook it when it is under our 
bands, Our Pleaſures are ſbort, 'tis rrue, 
and they are not freed from Ga/Z ; but as 
they are Pleaſures they overweigh our 
Sorrows; and 'tis one of the greateſt ſes 
of Life, to manage 'em with Addreſs. 
As we ought to be capable to ſupport 
the 17, ſo we ought alſo to know how to 
enjoy the Good; we ought to have it 
equallyin our power tolall aſleep our ſen- 
es for Grief, as toawaken'em for Pleaſure; 
tor Temperance is far removed from all 
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6 * Tellſedf Liſe , 
 Exceſi:. She: is no+ leſs an enemy of ex. 
ceſſeve F «ſting, than exceſſzve Debauchery, 
and he that. ſhould ſuffer himſelf” to die 
with þuzger, would as much offend her 
Laws, .as he that ſhould choak himſelf. 
with too much eating. Madmen,that we 
are, always complainiag of the rigours of 
our Birth, the- uncertainty of our Life, 
and. the miſery of our Death; neverthe- 
leſs we every day add new miſeries to the 
old 3 and it looks as if we were only ra- 
tional . to Render our ſelves the more 
wretched, _ | | 

This fort of Condu# is very 
different from that of the Wiſeman we 
mention'd juſt before : He made, as it 
were, an Eſſay of all things of this World, 
for which we have the moſt ardent de- 
fires, and preſently knew 'the vanity of 
them : But yet -he did not ſuffer himſelf 
togoto a general diſguſt of all thing 
that he had lookt after; but remaining 
always in the ſame ſtation, he enjoyed 
peaceably his pleaſures. 

But let's return to our Subje&, and ſet 
how we ought to manage the Good and 


the Evil for the Uſe of Life, 


b- - --- _ 


CHAP. I 
of the Exiſtence of G O D. 


Hen .-I make an exat Refleftion 

upon all my Life, I acknowledg 

[ have had ſorrows and ſatifaGFions ac- 

cording to the different Opinions I had a 

_mind to aſſume:My Thoughts have as well 

created my-Griefs as wy Joys; and Thave 

- alwaysAound within my elf the ſource of 
my. Miſeries or Happineſs. 

Th not diſſemble my Thoughts, The 

Perſuaſion of a Deity, and the uncertain- 

; ty of our Condition after Dearh, have 

f many times very much intrench'd upon my 

MW Repoſe; and in theſe moments of confu- 

- fion, I confider'd that all our Watchings, 

188 all our Knowledg, all our Employs, our 

Profits, and our Honours, muſt end in 

if Death; and that none of thoſe things 

48 being etermal, we ought to ſearch clie- 

where for refuge. But I often ſuffer:d 

my Sovl to think licentioully of theſe 


thipgs : and not reſpeCting _ the 
AS4 firſt 


2”. Of the Exiſtence of God. © 
firſt Truth, I met with nothing but doubts 
and"difficulties about the Immortality of 
the Soul. __ AE LT 

And a> I always relied in this Afﬀair, 
upon the Reaſons of other Men, fo I could 
never have certain Notions ; and the con- 
fafion of the different Opinions of our 
Authors, gave me Inſupportable uneafi- ' 
nefles; never. were my Mind.and Conſci- 
ence of one Opinion. I was conſtrain'd to 
ſuffer the ſhocks of theſe two Parties which 
combated inceſſantly within me 3 and no- 
thing equal'd my diſquiet ſo much, as the 
difficulty. to refolve the Queſtion which 
was the Subjec. | 

At length finding my ſelf foil d by all 
this Forreign Aftfiſtance , I was refolv'd 
to rerire within my ſelf, and conſult my 
own Thoughts 3, as thoſe . frck Men do, 
who finding themſelves abusd by the Ig- 
norance of their Phyſicians, undertake to 
cure themſelves. Twas here I cut off 
Commerce with all Books, where I never 
fourid any thing but difficulties and uncer- 
tainties. *Twas berel reſolv'd toconfider 
with my ſelf, and conſult my own Opint- 
on upon the ſtructure of the Univerſe, 
and the Admirable Order and Symmetry 
which Reigns in all things, 
| And 


Of the Exiſtence of God, 9 
And when I confider'd the Heavens, 
the greatneſs of thoſe wonderful Vaults 
filled me. with aſtoniſhment, and with I 
know not how awful a reſpe& ! The beaw- 
ty of the Stars, the ſilence and the ſolitude 
of the Night,piez#d me with ſuch a ſecret 
horror as diſposd me infenſibly to Reli- 


on :.- | 

" Can it be poſſible, ſaid T to my ſelf,. that 
the Motions of the Spheres, ſo juſt and re- 
gular, ſhould not have an Intelligent Being 
for their Author & If theſe wonderful 
Globes know and govern themſelves, are they 
not the Gods who command the World as 
they pleaſe ? And" if they ſuffer the controul 
of ſome Superior Power, who can ſway theſe 
ftarful Machines but « ſupreams Hand ? 
Who can move theſe Huge Bodies but an un- 
accountable Force © Who can reconciletheir 
veriows Motions but an Infinite Wiſdom ? 
This gloriows Sun, continu'd I, which ſhines 
equally upon all Men, could it ever give us 
its light by chance? And that exquiſite pro- 
portion that we may obſerve in it, could it 
ever proceed but from an eternal Wiſe 
dom £ 

After theſe Meditations I confider'd the 
perpetual Diſagreement of the Elements 3 
and I could never enough admire that 


Happy 
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Happy War which entertains the World 
with ſo many wanderful Motions. 

*But above all; I made my Reaſon give 
| a _— whole Soul bend -to that 

radigy of the Flax and Reflux of the Sea, 
The vaſt. extent of Waters amaz'd me. 
But whenl came to conſider, thatthe moſt 
 Threatning Billows broke againſt the ' 

ſmalleſt Rocks, and that having no ſooner 
met 'em, but indeſpight of all their for- 
wardneſs,they were oblig'd to return with 
Violence into themſelves; 'twas here that 
1 cryd out, tranſported with Wonder, 
and feiz'd with Aſtoniſhment : * 


The Seaeternally does roar, 
Its angry Billows beat the paſſrve ſhoar. 
But Mounds of Sendtheir might reftrain, 
And force them to their watry Realm: 
agarm. | | 
- Neptune with Indignation ſees 
His Waves ingloriouſly retreat : 
T hen from the conquering Cliffs he flies, 
And murmurs at his (hame, and fight "at his 
Defeat. 


At laſt, whenl had ſufficiently confider'd 
of theſe Objects, 1 took great pleaſure to 


deſcend into my ſelf, and there to _ 
the 
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the Structure of -an Humane Body, and to 
contemplate all the Springs that move this 
admirable Machine. I refleted upon the 
diſpoſition of ſo many differing parts,and 
yet all neceſlary to the compoſition and 
conſervation of our Bodies 5 as Bones, 
Nerves, Muſcles, Blood and Spirits. ' 1 con- 
fider'd the marvellous Oeconomy of all 
theſe parts, and cry'd. out with Admira- 
tion, Poor Man |who knowft not theſe things 
but by eveans of thy — "Newertheleſe, 
canft thou boaft thy ſelf Author of ſo excellent 
« Work , Thou who underſtoodſt it not till 
after twas maile * And muft all the parts 
be expor'd to thy Fyes to give thee the leaſt 
Inſight 8 'Tis certain, that the experience of 
many Ages has made thee comprehend the 
cauſe of thy Living, Digeſtion, Motion, 8c. 
and yet in deſpight of thy moſt exaF# Obſer- 
vations, thou doſt not knowit but after a very 
imperfect manner. | 
On the other fide, caſting my Eyes on 
thereſt of Creatures, Iexamin'd, with ad- 
miration, the different Figures of Animals, 
. bhe Scales of Fiſh, the Feathers of Birds, 
the Furs of Beaſts, and all thoſe Things 
which regarded without attention, repre- 
ſent nothing diſtin&ly to the mind, but 


ſenfibly diſcovered to me the greateſt 
_ Wonr-: 
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© Wonders in Nature : For, call that De. 
tiny, Nature, Knowledge, or Divinity, 
which creates and governs all below, yet 
is it not always a Soveraigr Power ? ls it 
not always an Jefinite Wiſdow? Then | 
remain'd confounded, to think where [ 
had been; andIcould never enotigh won- 
der at the malice of the wicked, orthe blind. 
neſs of the unbelicving's For a Man muſt 
altogether forget himſelf, and loſe the 
knowledge of: all things, before he loſes 
, that of his Creator. 


On whatever part we caſt our Eyes,we 
preſently perceive the Character of the 
Divinity z and whoever ſtudies Nature 
throughly, ſhall find ſeniiible Proofs of the 
Power on which it depends. 

But we have ſome lazy would-be-wits 
now a-days, always bent tothe imitation 
of others, who, without ever examining 
themſelves, or conlidering of the matter, 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Impiety, only to 
be thought Partners with ſome famous Li- 
bertines. 

There are 4lſo ſome men, who by an 
extravagant reach of Soul, will 1n nothing 
depend on their Maker 3 imagining, that 
the Qbedience which they ſhould pay -- 

Fo UNs 
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this Infinite Majeſty, would take away the 
Freedom of their Opinions. _ 

_ Not but that we ſee ſometimes the beſt 
and moſt knowing men in the world fall 
under ſome ſort of Incredulity or doubr. 
But theſe donot give themſelves the trouble 


Order of theUniverſe.TheirEuriolity drives 
them 'to- conſider what is poſſible to bez 
and after having ſtunn'd their Underſtand- 
ing with thoſe Infinite Qualities which the 


tentimes become incredulous, becauſe they 
cannot reconcile the Sentiments of their 
Conceptions to thoſe of their Conſcience. 
Now as we ought to langh at Sozs;, and 
abhor the Wicked, I think that we onght 
to have compaſhon for the laſt, and to pi- 
ty 'em, only becauſe they are miſer- 

able. ore 
Some people are upon the rack to per- 
{wade themſelves to believe that which 
they cannot comprehend. Others attack 
Heaven it ſelf, through a fearful Malice, 
and blaſpheme a God whoſe Power they 
do not underſtand: So as they arcalways 
in trouble and deſpair ; and after having 
been toſ2d by the Fury of Impiety, they 
ind themſclves torn by the R——_ of 
cheir 


to diſcover an Eternal Intelligence by the 


Soul of Man cannot comprehend, they of- 


FT. 
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14 Of the Exiſtence of God. 
their own Conſcience, eſpecially when the 
"Light forfakes 'em, and the Company 
which upholds 'em, leaves 'em'in'the De. 
ſart of Solirade. There is no paſſion 
tormenring bur they feel the ſting on't; 
Fear, Trouble, Diſquiet and Madneſs tor- 
ture 'em by turns. It: were better for their 
Quiet, if they never thought, than to have 
but theleaſt Commerce with their Conſci- 
ence; for nothing equals the Torments 
the Wicked. 


If ſome lewd Blaſphemies be pours, 
In endleſs pains he ſpends the Conſciow 
ORrs. 

Hagg'd by the Ghaſftlydmage of his fin, 

No ſafe retreat without,no peace within. 

He flyes the Day, he fears the Night, - 

He rnns from Truth's all ſearching light. 
His Conſcience too would leave behind, 

But in himſelf both Judge and Lorture 


does find. 


The Unbelieving, though they are not 
altogether ſo faulty, are not. leſs Miſera- 
ble. They hunt after, with difficulty, a 
thing they never find, and at every turn ac- 
cufe Nature of being cruel only in regard 


of Man. | 


Thence 
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Of the Þxiſtence'of God, 5 
_. Thence proceeded the Complaints of 
that Great Man, who envy'd the Advan- 
tage. which Beaſts enjoy'd, of living in a 
commodious Ignorance of all things, with- 
out diſquieting themſelves with a ſearch af- 
ter any Truth, 

Thence alſo proceeds the diſconeent of 
thoſe Mea who cannot think, without en- 
vying thoſe of other Countries 3 Nor ſee 
any Beaſt in the ſweetneſs of his Repoſe, 
without envying the Tranquility that Na- 
ture has beſtow'd on him. | 

- Tt is then certain, That theBelief of x God 
makes, the beft foundation . of all Plea- 
furesz3 and the Opinion we have of him, 
never ſuffers a Man to be without fatis- 
faction in his Proſperity, and comfort in 
his Adverſity. A Mind well ordered does 
not only taſt delights in the exjoyment of 
4 Good it receives, it alſo finds Dainties to 

i thank its BenefaFor for ; and every Re- 

flection it makes upon 'em 1s a new Sxb- 
je? of ſatisfaFion. 

t 'Tis to God we muſt have recourſe in 

. & Afﬀiictions;and there isnoAnguiſh ſo great, 
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18 bur it may be ſweetned by a total reſigna- "3 
.M tion to His Providence. _ oh: 
1 Then let every one judge how much I. 

Religioh imports. us, How much 1t ad- þ 4 
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 vantages ns to acknowledg God, and: to 


* Tubmit our' ſelves to his 'will,'as well in 


\ confideration of our Duty, as for the in- 
* tereſt of our Repoſe, - 


' CHAP. Ill 

Thatwe ought to reſtrain the Vio- 
lence of our Appetites, by con(- 
dering the true Worth of thoſe 
things we deſire. _ 


I Find nothing more profitable, and more 
important to any one that has a mind 
to taſte true Content in this Life, .than to 
oppoſe his greateſt Inclinations, and reduce 
his deſires to thoſe ſimple Motions which 
we call Wiſhes. | 
Nevertheleſs, as there is no Man but has 
ſome particular Inclination and Favourite 
Paffion, ſo it isnot an eafie thing to come 
to an Indifference - But one may, notwith- 
ſtanding, weaken ones Chains 3 for there 
are no Bonds ſo ſtrong which Reaſon and 


Experience cannot break in time. 
N 
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_ In/effect, as the ſweeteſt \Objeds have 
their Gall, ſo there is no/ doubt but. the 
Heart looſes much of the force of its de- 
fires by ſome diſguſt. Ar ſuch a time a Man 
lifts himſelf inſeofibly up above theWorld, 
the Pleaſures that he was wont to hunt af- 
ter with ſo much earneſtneſs, then appear 
Infipid to*'him, He then fees how much it 
imports him to underſtand the Irze Price of 
Glory 3 What' pain, or what fatisfaftion 
one finds in knowledg,' that ſo we may 
not attempt any thing we may repent of 3 
or expe&t-any thing we cannot hope to 
enjoy. 
With theſe proſpe&s, Is there any Man 
whoſe Reformation one ought to doubt of? 
He that has heen always usd to Submiſ- 
fon and Obedience, (hall not he raiſe his 
delires.*to the glory of Command? The 
needy, ſhall not they eftabliſh their hap- 
pimeſs in abundance, tho' they have been 
oppreſt with want? A Sluggard that fut- 
ters- the reward of his Idleneſ?, and the 
remorſes of a bad Life, ſhall not he reckon al 
him happy whom he ſees in the eſteem of Wt 
all honeſt and good Men 2 Thoſe that are El 
embarraſsd with a Crowd will. they not 
wiſh for the quiet of the Private ? 
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The Court and-its Pomp tires/us 3 The 
* Woods and the Fields become uveaſie to. 
\ vs > But whoever has not taſted fully of 

Vexation,” cannot eafily be perſuaded of 
. 1ts ſtrange cffecs. | 

_ In ſhort, we may diſguſt our ſelves with 

our condition, but not with thoſe we 

have never experiencd. And* ſee here 

- the tmanner we ought to make uſe of on 

this occaſion, to find the Vanity of al 

things. Mt 1 
Although one has not all the Riches, 
all the, Merit, all the fair Qualities 3 yet 
one may reflect on them who have ac- 
quir'd: them by Fortune or Virtue, and 
diſcover the Anxiety they labour un- 
der. We may ſee rhem then oppreſt with 
the ſame Maladies, ſubjett as we to the 
ſame Diſeaſes that Nature affli&s 4s with. 
We ſhall ſee a Wiſe Man not able to de- 
fend himſ-1f. from humour and folly : An 
Heroe fe: ble, full of defe&s, and as much 
a Man as they which are below him. And 
the greateſt Originals of Europe, as ſub- 
jet ro particular weakneſſes as the leſler 
Copies. We ſhall find in the end, that 
tis impoſſible to renounce Nature, and to 
raife our ſelves above the condition that 


God has plac'd us in. For in truth there 
| are 


the Violence of the Appetite! ig 
ar no great Men, if wecompare 'em one 
with another, but they are in themſelves 
weak, unequal, and deficient in ſome part 
or other. 'Pomp and Splendor do not 
ſatisfy all thoſe whom they ſurround. 
' The exceſs of Delights palls our Appe- 
tites oftner than it pleaſes ; and all the 
advantages of Nature and Fortuie, join'd 
together, know not-how to create a full 
and entire Happineſs. This confideration 
moderates the fierceneſs of our deſires, 
and it may be will deſtroy thoſe Inclina- 
tions we have to the moſt ſenfible and 
pleafingObjes: And then we ſhall ſearch 
after our Content without diſquiet, en- 
joy it without eagerneſs 3 and loſe it 
without regret. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of KEPUTATION. 


— 


By Another Hand. 


Here" is no Paſſion which makes more 
unhappy people than this, which al- 
moſt #11 Men entertain for an Univerſal 
eſteem : For excepting ſome Perſons of 
truly Heroical Minds, who a& only tor 
the  ſatisfi&tion of their Conſcience, ard 
perhaps too for the approbation of good 
Men. all the reſt do that for. Noiſe, which 
ought to be done for Virtue, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be 4inchanted with the ſha- 
dow and appearance of a Thing, whoſe real 

Body doth not ſo much as affe& them. 
They would haveall their AGjons be 
eſteemed Virtuows, but not that they ſhould 
indeed... be ſo 3 They wiſh nothing more 
' than the applauſe of the people, tho' in the 
midtt of ſacha crowd and agitation 'ris - 

| ' MU 
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- moſt impoſſible to difcern the Truth ; and 
| withorit conſidering the Opinion of the 
Wiſe,, they ſuppoſe that all things are to 
. be decided by Numbers ; and that the fen- 
timents of Learned Men, whom they are 


pleaſed to call F antaſtical Perſons, catinot | 


eclipſe their Fame. _ 

The . moſt Ingenious demonſtrate on 
this occafion / a ſufficient fireſs in their 
Condud 3 for being fatished with them- 
ſelves, and having had the luck to con- 
tent honeſt Men by ſome eflential quality, 
they accommodate themſelves in a groſs 
manner . to the humour 'of the People, 
and gain the Vulgar by outward ſhew and 
appearance. - | 

They commit voluntary Fopperies [to 
apree with real Fops: They appear with- 
out parts to the Stupid 3 Subile with In- 
trigucing Perſonsz Generous with Men of 
Honour and in a word adapt themſelves 
to all ſorts of CharaGters with fo dextrous 
a compliance, that one would ſay, Their 
bumour 1s that of all others. 

| But befides that, in this way of pro- 
ceeding we betray our proper [cirtnments, 
and that we oppoſe our {elves to thedeſigh 
of Nature, which has made us more for 
- our ſelves than for other Mon; 1 dont 
Bb 3 OG- 
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\22.. © Of. Reputation. 
, obſerve” that theſe perſons with all their 
good: humour and complaiſance ; with al] 
their feints-and their diſſamulations, ever 
arrive at the point which they propoſe ro 
themſelves. 'On. the other fide, I have 
known it a Thouſand times by experi- 
,ence, That thoſe Men who are 19 greedy 
of Reputation , almoſt always loſe it by 
that very zrregularity and greedineſs with 
which they ſeek it ; and that nothing ſo 
much interrupts their defign, as their ex- 
c2[ſzve Paſſion to obtain it. 

la efiet, ſhew.me the Man who has at 
anytime had - merit and good fortune ſuffici- 
ent to” acquire an eſteem truly genera!? 
Who 1s he that was ever powerful enough 
to ſuppreſs the calumnies of all his Ere- 
##/es 2 And who 1s he that has been able, 
hitherto, to ſtop the mouth of Envy? 

[ can certify, -that | have known ſome 
Perſons ſo,very agreeable, and fo virtuo, 
that a Man could not converſe witl 
them without admiration, and love. 
They made Partiſans even of their ow? 
Enemies; and one muſt have been brutal 
even t9 exceſs, either to withſtand the 
Charms of their Converſation, or not tobe 
worn by the Goodneſs of their Nature. Yet 
for all this,-I have ſeen fome envious oy 
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vils oppoſe their wzlice to ſo conſpicudns 4 
Virtue; and according. as they had either 
addreſs or power, ſtop the courſe of an 
efteewms (o.juſt, and ſo well eſtabliſhed. 

Now, fince it is impoflible to ca:chthis 


flying Vapour, aftex which I ſee the whole 
World runs, What folly is it to Jabourto 


obtain it with ſo much application, - and 
pains fo ill rewarded | 
Beſides this, a Fop that deſires this e- 
fteem with paſſion, and does not deſerve 
it, cannot long enjoy it. A good Mar 
on the otherhand,ſoon makes refleFions up- 
on the weakneſs and frailty of this /ittle 
| Good; and feeling his wiſeries even through 
a which are given to his felici- 
ty, he ſuffers di/quiets and wneafrneſfes, when 


the World cries up bis advantages and his 


happineſs, Vere glorie cupidi nulld ratione 
quieſcere poſſunt, cur ron inveniant unde 
poſſant aliquatenus gloriari. | 

[n effect, Have not we ſeen a Veſpaſian, 
who amongſt all his magnificence and ſplen- 
dor , tired with the tediouſneſs of the 
Triumph, and ſenſible of thevanzty of that 
glory for which the People flatter him, ap- 
pear zelancholly and ſad; nay,m the very 
feftivals that were celebrated to thank the 
Gods for his Fertuze and Pre/erity ? 
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24, Of Reputation 
_ _ Have not we ' ſeen that great and for- 
'- midableKing of Sweden deſpiſe the accla- 
' rations of the People? and rejeRt the Pa- 
negyricks of Orators ? . ly 

The Duke of Candale, whom we lately 
loſt, regretted by all good. Men, Had-not 
he 'as great an averfion for this kind of 
efieene, as our ordinary Courtiers expreſs a 
zeal to procure it £ £ 

© It:isthen undeniably true, That 'tis im- 
poſſible to acquire it, and that tho” we 
ſhould obtain, yet the poſleflion of it 
wou'd be abſolutely unſerviceable; That as 
1t depends leſs vpon our {elves, than upon 
Fortune, it is found liable to her incon- 

 ftancies; That it is a oiſe which ſtrikes 
nothing but the Ear, and which cannot 
form a ſenſible impreſſion upon a Noble 

Sonl. | 

If we have a mird then to labour for 
our happineſs, let us endeavour to fatisly 
the Minds of the Wz/e, who are, 'tis true, 
but few in number, but from whom we 
may receive real Approbations.. 

Hatilins would not have a wiſe Man 
hazard his Life for the repoſe of Fools : 
But ſince we owe our Services and our 
ſclves to the advantage of our Countrey, 
zn1 the good of our Friends, we ought 

always 
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always to.do ATions worthy of publick Ap- 

| olaaſe,/ and to. deſpiſe - that very wal 
after we have once petform'd them, 
' I would: not, / at the ſame time; adviſe . 
ſuch- a ſort of difintereſſedreſs "as ſhould 
extend' to the finding no ſat#faFion in the 
eftcens we deſerve 5; but as Cenſures follow 
Approbations cloſe at the heels, let us re- 
bate the edge of Malice, by withſtanding 
thoſe falſe praiſes which render it themore 
ſenfible to us 5 let us take advantage of a 
good Repntation, and not to be fofotriſh- 
ly (ff, as to forbid our ſelves all fort of 
_— relating to'our own Merits : 
And if the Publick has unjuſt Thoughts of 
us, let us appear from their Opizz0z: to the 
Judgment of the Wiſe, and ſo retire with- 
n-our ſelves to receive comfort from the 
teſtimony of our Con cience. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Vexations and Diſpl eaſures, 
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By the ſame Hand. 
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| IS-one of the greateſt Secrets of 
Life to know how to . ſweeten our 
Troubles, and 1f we cannot get rid of our 


| AfﬀtiGions, at leaſt to weaken the influ- 


ences of. them. Without this we muſt re- 
folve to be often miſerable; for being ex- 
oled toan infinite number of Misfortunes, 
there hardly paſles a day but preſents u; 
with a taſt of ſome new unhappineſs. 
Now, I don't know any Remedy (lo 
effeCtual for this purpoſe as foreſight 3 and 
whoever makes an exa@ reflection upon 
the diſappointments and croſſes of humane 
Life, will find himſelf conſolable at lealt 
in his ſevereſt d?ſgraces. For, as 'tis natu- 
ral for us to make-a vigorous defence againlt 


a premeditated aſſenlt, the Soul which pre: 
parts 


- , \ 
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it-ſelf for refiſtance, thr the 
an fic » of NG Is —— ſha- 
ken and iacern's " þ TRE 
[ would have every one then ſo tofore- 
ſke and expe all kinds of Misfortuner, 
that they may not be ſurpriſed at whatever 
happens. 
Let a happy Courtier enjoy the favour 
of bis Prince, and' poſſeſs, as long as it 
ll pleaſe him, the delights of his good 
Fortune : but let the example of ſo many 


Falls diſpoſe him to miſtruſt the firmneſs of 


his ſcituation; Ler him not always raiſe 
his Eyes, becauſe he is at the top of the 
Wheel, but humble them ſometimes ; let 
him regard the place from whence he be- 
gan tO rite, and conſider the firft degree of 
his Fortune, as a Precipice, to which he 
may every moment fall again, 

Let not a General of an Army be al- 
ways ſecare of Victory, nor be putted up 
with the Glory he has won, as much by 
the aſſiſtance of his Troops, as by his own 
Valour. One fingle day may determine 
his Fortune 3; but then after the loſs of a 
Batrel, let not him, who was before en- 
compaſſed with fo many people, ſuppoſe 
himfelf ro be deſtroyed with ther: He 
muſt be unconcerned, be-n mi = return to 


himſelf, and enjoy bimaſelf ag Let 


®. 
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Let not a Prince:confide in his Empire 
without Reaſon,norlet the obedience of ſy 
many people raſhly flatter his Se!f-Loxe 
In Four: and twenty hours we have (cen 
Kings in the 7 hroze, and following aCh. 
riot.. In the-courſe of a few days, we 
have ſeen a Prince Triumph, and led in 
 Trinmph. The Revolt of the People, orthe 
loſs of a Battel, may:difpoſſe(s him of the 
Crown, and put his Scepter into a Foreign 
ers hand. _ | 
And here cannot forbear to make an 


{ 
open confeſſion: I adore the Rozrars, and 
clieve | they were ſomething more than I, 

| 


Men. -' 1 cannot without a ſenſible emo- 
tion conſider Brutws and Caſſzws, who 
knowing the. frailty of humane greatne/, 
agreed before the Battel began how to 
diſpoſe of their Lives, and conſideriog the 
uncertainty of the event, 'embrac'd one | 
another as if they were never to meet a- ff ; 

ain, Methinks I ſee them giving their Il } 
laſt Adiens with theſe noble ſentiments of WM | 
AﬀeGion and Conrage. 

The Yulgar.imagine there 1s a timoroul- IM , 
neſs in foreſight, and as they are unable to I 4 
* conceive any ſort of danger without fear, WM 5 
perſuade themſelves that a Man cannot ja il | 


into it without blindneſs, But as tis the Wl 
| fault MI” 


y 


fanlt'of fach weak Reaſorers,to venture up- 
on many things they don't underſtand, and 


to. renounce them as ſoon as they come 


Men of ſenſe to: foreſee” the dangers "that 
threaten them, and to fuftain with the ſame 
equality of mind, the favours and diſgraces 
Fortune. - NOS 
»But *tis/not ſufficient for us to prepare 
our ſelves only againſt'the loſs of the pro- 
ſperities of Life, for there are many other 


proofs of our Conſtancy: The death of 


our Friends, and even: our own, much 
more ſenſibly affe& us 3 and therefore we 
ought ro expect it with a more ſolemn 
preparation, than a bare {imple privation 
of extrinſic things, which ought to be 
indifferent to wiſe Men. A 

I am thinking every day how many 
things are dear to me, and after [ have 
confidered them as temporary and periſha- 
ble, I then prepare my ſelf to undergo the 
loſs of them without weakneſs. 

When the Sun begins to ſhine, I don't 
rely upon ſeeing the Evening. The day 


and the moment wherein I ſhall die, will 


It not reſemble that which I ſpend to day? 


A Man ſhall equally hear the hurry of the 


World, ſhall enjoy the Jight, and live at- 
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to know them ; ſo it belongs only to 
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_ "ter the ſame manner. Now, ſince we muſ 
. alldie, and are in fo-great uncertaintig 


as.to the time of death, letus prepare ow 
ſelves, from-this day, toleave one another, 
There: doth not' paſs. an hour- but ſome. 
bady loſes a Friend, I may then likewil 
. reaſonably expect every moment to loſe 
one of mine 3 and-whenever fach a thing 
 bappens, the circumſtances of his - death 
will not encreaſe my forrow nor my af 
fiction. Perbaps he will fhed his Blood 
upon a Scatfold.z perhaps a Fire will re 
duce him to Aſhes, or he ſhall be ſwalloy- 
ed up in the Sea:Bat don't imagine that the 
circumſtances of his death ſhould redouble 
my grief,and that I ſhould complain of no- 
thing fo much at his Fxreral,as the manner 
. of his loſs; "Tis he that I find wanting, 
* and it 1s0f no importance whether: he ws 
| taken from me by Water, Sword, or Fire, 

Not that I would be here ſo wretched: 
ly miſunderſtood, as if I would have : 
| Man become a Barbarian: in order to &- 
erciſe himſelf to Conſtancy; or that N» 
ture or Friendſhip have not a right to « 
trat tears from us, I am ſo far from ad 
vancing ſo Brutal an inſenfibility, that ! 
maintain on the other ſide.it would be it: 


human to refuſe them on certain occaſion 
, Wh 
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We and: weep-jultly in _ 
firſt 1d of our Grief ym 
vigorous Soul t mY "after to Gs 


within it ſelf, and return- to. that happy 
ſcituation from whence the diſorders of its 
 Pafhon bad removed it. Far can a rea- 
ſonable Man conſider the »nprofitableneſs 
of bis Tears, and the vanity yo his regret, 
but he muſt of neceſſity bluſh at a long 
and violent Afﬀtition 2 | 
Indeed in thoſe caſes where we areable 
to repair: our ill Succeſſes, I am-wholly of 
opinion. that we ougbt to employ all ſorts 
of Remedies > But in 2 fetal Accident 
which-is never to be retrieved, /pray tell 
me what is the ſervice of a ridiculows af- 
fliGion, and paying Tears which are at beſt 
troubleſome to thoſe who. ſhed them, and 
WH wnſerviceable to thoſe tor whom they are 


ſhed ? 


| Why do we ſigh, er why complain 2 
Al Uheſc Tears are ſhed in vain 
Deaf to our ſorrows and our grief, 


The Dead receive not this relief. 


Befides this, we are to conſider, that 
the moſt ſenſible perſons in the World at 


length forget their tenderneſs 3 z and the 
Soul 


2 a oO wear takers our Years 
atd'as the Obje&-begins to' remove it ſelf 
froty our imagination,” our diſpleaſure for 
& "Wſ"is inſenſibly- removed | from our - 
twin; © ttotoq- T1 
If we were wiſe. they: Should WE not 
Without! relactance reſign up'thoſe ſenti- 
meſs -of 'Grief ro gur* Reaſon,” which 
Weakneſs at'laſt-4s conſtrain'd to > relign 
| to-the-fen! of Years? : 
[2AFather® who died' but two 'or three 
houts'nge,* is & effeQually: dead as any of 
our Ariceſtorsz and that which-is no more 
for ns, ought no ner to affect: us. 


Lou F ther; UNE 4 by his F. ate, 

Now mixes with his Brother-ſhades below. 

Not'the'leaft tiftle of your State, 

Tour Grief,-or Sorrow does he know. 
Tho but laſt wight be loſt his breath, 

Tet ſince He's in the hands-of Death, 

He's full as dead «5 Czlar, who we hnon 
Died ſo ow Cohs ago. 


ho 5 jd Gann — —— a > 
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This 


| _—_ ſweets | 
"Qar'! ba nd a peaſing all-the- 
tions of our Oo He wt zbom' I loſt. 
 buy:now/,\ "feels nothing, begs no further 
Fmt day, and ph. Ha no more Life 
ng ofe who were ſwallowed up in the 
luge 3 Why then ſhould 1 torment my 
| or in vain after a ſhadow, that has -net- 
ther Fojce-nor Thought 2 GIN Zen 


W; ifely our vain tompleints TO re, 
"This Toolab Tribute pay no wh, ts c 


For- Toes ſhadows why ſhould Tears 
be ſhed ? 
Lets ey even the memory of the Dead. 


We ought Gircher to confider, That in 
this rigorous ſeparation of Soul and Body, 
nature commits Bo more violence, and 
ſhows'no more ill uſage to us than he does: 
to the reſt of the World : Of all - theſe 
prodigious ſwarms of Men which - fil] the 
Earth,” ſhew me. one. ſingle perſon-who 
is exempted fromthe cruelty of ther Laws: 

[ very well know that every one has a 
lenſe of his affii@&ior, and that thoſe whoſe 
example I alledge here, relent and com- 
Plain” as well as we : For'as we don't for- 
bear to'taſt our own happineſs, when we 
: C c know 


\ 


os \ : 
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_ know the-f#icity of others; ſo the know- | 
+ | ledgyie have of tho miſees ob our equal; 
deprive -not- us/of the ſenſe of: onr own 
. © misfortunes": And. fince private Perſons 
* partake in. the Publick Rejoycinge,. How 
 thovld they-.otherwiſe than ſhare in the * 

_ ©, General Sorrow 2. 2 og 916-” S 
- There are ſome common misfortune: 
_ which have a relation to all Men, but e- 
' very Man has his particular ſentiments of 
, them, and fo endures, in that ſenſe, the 

whole weight of his ation ſmgly. 
Let us- confeſs the Fruth : That-which 
_' , afſeqs us moſt in our diſgraces, is to ſee no 
_ - body bear a reſemblence to us. We cannot 
With any patience behold our ſelves de- 
ſtined toſuffer ari#zhappireſs alone, which 
alt the World may be affeQted with as well 
as we. And to ſpeak ſoberly, nothing ſo 
much augments the ſharpneſs of our affiitt;- 
ons, as the-fierceneſs and pride of thoſz 
who ſcem to brave and deſpiſe them. 

Now it is not mankind alone that at- 
tends us to death;all Animals, of what /pe- 
cies ſoever, arrive to the ſame end, and un- 
dergo-the ſame Law. That ſtrength, dex- 
terity and foreſight: which. Nature has be- 
ſtowed upon them for the conſervation of 
their Life, is of no «ſe and ſervice to them 
at their death. |  Ite. 
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gainſt all the batteries of the Cannon, and 


the violence of Mex, will- ſooner or later 


have their fhare- in this »wzver/al ruine. 
The Elements themſelves. which compolie 
all things, will be .at laſt deſtroyed. 
The Heavens will -be turned topſy-turyy ; 
The Sun and Stars will loſe their light ; 
and all the Maſs of the World will be'con- 
founded in a general ruine : Can we then 
demand with jaſtice the everlaſting. Hea/th 
of our Friends, or of our ſelves £ And fince 


we muſt dye of neceffity, Is it not a com- - 


fort for us toknow, that all the things we 
have ſeen will periſh, and ſuffer the ſame 
defliny, with us? _. 
The Stars ſhall loſe their gloriaus light. 
The Flement ſhall jarr and fight, 4 
And all be buried in vaſt night. jo 
The Great Creator of this Ball, 
Maſter and Sovereign Lord of All. 
Who out of Nothing did diſplay, 
Airy and Earth, and Fire and Sea, 
Will with the ſame Almighty Hand, 
To Primitive Nothing All Commazud. 
. And this great Change, to our ſurprice, 
May happen ere to morrows Sun docs riſe. 
SET > But 


— 
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"The moſt inſenſible things have their. 
end,., which is a. ſort of death to them. 
| Thoſervery Ramparts that were proof a- 
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_ © But behold. now an dtiFion, : of which 
I am ſo-ſenſible, that no Arguagerts, no re- 
lief drawn from  iloſopiy, can. make me 
ſnpport it : 'Tis that Concern which pyb- 
lick Calamities inſpire” tne with, in which 
' wy Senſes intereſt me in-ſpite-of my (elf. 
- *.T am not\able to hear the Groans of the 
© People; I cannot underſtand . their Cries, 
' nor behold thezy Tears, without feeling 
wy ſelf afite&ed with a real Compaſlion. 

[ cannot be. a ſpectator of the d:ſorder; 
of my Countrey, nor conſider the ambition 
of its Oppreſſors, without - concerving- an 
znvincible. averſion for them. 

We likewiſe experience another ſort of 

Vexation, which invades us in the midſt 
of Pleaſure it ſelf; It is nothing elſe of- 
tentimes but a diſguſt of abundance ; for 
our Soul. having not ſtrength enough to 
digeſt it, ſuffers a mighty remiſſion jn the 
vigour of its faculties,and yields at length 
to the violence of theſe exceſſes. 

Now for this, I find no better, and in- 
deed, no other remedy, than to moderate 
our Paſſzons, and to manage our Pleaſures 
with a prudent and wiſe Oeconomy.. 

Thus Epicurus revived his Appetite by 
abſtinence; and avoided all exceſſes to ſhun 


the inconvenience of Debauchery;, and p 
the 
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"the continual ſociety even of the beſtMen, 
© becomes at + length tireſom: or inſenſible, 
_: thoſe perſons that have a delicate appre- 

henfrog/of Pleaſure . will voluntarily re-, 

move themſelves from one another, to a- 

yoid the di/quiet that threatens them, and 
to haye. a better taſt of the charms of Con- 
verſation, by a new vigour which they 

- beſtow upon their Thoughts, | 
* There remains nothing more for me to 

ſpeak- of, but another ſort of Vexation, 


' whoſe Cauſe I am notable to divine3and - 


as'< extreamly difficult to know the real 
ſubje&'of it; I find that it is hard toſweet- 
en it, or to withſtand it: It is a Secret 
Diſpleaſure which hides it (elf in the bot- 
tom of the Soul, and which we feel much 
better than we can diſcover. "Tis that 
which goes to Bed with us, which awakes 
and riſes with us, whichattends us at our 
_ Repaſts, which follows us in our Walks, 
winch we carry along with us, as well in 
/. a Crowd, as in Retirement, and which doth 
not forſake thoſe whom it has once ſeized, 
till it has exhauſted all its power upon 
them. 

I have had a weatiſome experience of 
this Malady, and have often felt the whole 
bitterneſs of it : I have-gone with it to 

ES: the 
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oy of Veximi al ilewer. 
Lf Play-hon e, and. ave:come out with 


-rhe fame, I have carried it into the beſt 


_-Converfations with relief; 1 have, 
.. during. its oh WI 8g molt agreea- 


ble Diverfions, but was inſenſible to 3, vai 
all the while; and in the midſt of the pub- 
lick Joy, have been conſtrained to ſhew 
my 11] humour, and to appear ' diſguſted 


with the ſweeteſt contentments of Life : 


and 
' ar laſt have found no other Remedy to 


Charm it, but the pleaſure of good Eating 
"and good Drinking. 

Good Cheer "with our Friends 1s the 
Soveraign Remedy againſt this ſort of Fex- 
ation; for beſides that rio pigs which 
then becomes more - Free an pleaſant, in- 
ſenfibly ſweeters it, 'ris certain that Wine 
r-vives the forces of Nature, and gives. our 


Soul vigour ſi "ficient to exclude all ſorts of 
Melancholly. 


I know ſome moroſe,”-unſociable Per- 
ſons will; at leaſt in outward ſhew and 
- appearance, . declare a great averſion for 
this Remedy, whoſe Delights notwith- 
ſtanding they do not contemn, But let us 
baniſh all grizeaces here; I am little di- 
ſturbed at - their miſtaken: ſeverities, ſince 


the moſt rigid Phzloſopber of the World has 


 preferiben us this "y Remedy 3 5 (incethe 


AN leve- 
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2 | Of Oluſwe, 3g" - 
fevereſt-of our Nlluſtrious Men hive fub- 
. mitted, if I may fo expreſs my (elf, their 
' moſt auflere Virtnuer to the :charms of this - 
agreeable phaſure 5 and ſince the beſt ſore | 

_ of Perfons diſown not the Ofc ojgit but 
- are only content to condemn the Exteſs, 
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Of PLEASURES. 
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By Mr. MANNING of the Iner-Temple. 
"The ſame Hand with the former. 
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" AN Fter having diſcourfed of our Diſ- 
{'N. g*fs, and the means of qualifying 
the bitterneſs of ther, it 18 not improper 
to Entertain our ſelves about the Pleaſures 

f Eife.. © 
Although, to ſpeak the Truth, extriniic 
things contribute much to our Pleaſures, 
and 'tis not enough to bave Senſes, unleſs 
we have Objects to content them; yet the 
multitude of them being almolt infinite, 
as in effe& we find; it ſeems that our hap- 
Gc 4 - , pineſs 


X p a 
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 pineſs. depends in ſome. meaſure upon our 
ſelves, and that our g reateſt diverſionrare 


 - weapleaſant tous, if Ws Senſes ate not in a 


_ diſpotitioa'to' receive them, 
- As foy my ſelf, I amof opinion thiat we 
ſhould never debar ' our minds of thoſe 


inrorent "pleaſures which occurr, but live 


free-from-all thoſe diſquittudes that a con-' 


+ {ideration of what is paſt uſes to infuſe, 


as from the diſturbance we \conceive for 


what's to come. 


Thepreſent time only i is ; ours, and if we 


wete wile, we ſhould manage every mo- 
ment as it were thelaſt; but nothing is more 


ordinary, than the evil uſe we make of 


. thar time which Nature hasallowed vs. 
There arefew Men but would livelong 
enough, it they knew how to live well ; 
but it happens for the moſt part, that when 
weare a dying, WE complain of not ha- 
. ving lived as yet, 1 
' If weare deſtined to a long Life, we 
diſturb it bythe fear of not arriving to 
itz and. when we are come to our limita- 


tion, we have nothing elſe left us but the. 


concern of having manag'd it very ill. 
This Pleaſare which now preſents it ſelf, 
3s perhaps the laſt I ſhall be ſenſible of 3 an 


infinite number | of pains may overwhelm 


+ me - 


my > = cw as a 


' os, See end wp. Ss 
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me-a-moment after; Who then ſhall hin- 


der me from enjoying my ſelf innocently, . 
whilſt Imay ? Maſt the difference of Wo 94% 


ces, -or the inequality of Objeds, keep 
me alwaysin diſorder, when T have power 
to/live contented in all parts of the Earth? 

[ grant that indeed certain Perſons are 
dearer to #5, and more agreeable than o- 


thers 3 that as there are different Subjefts * 


to divert us, ſothere are delights moreand 
leſs affeQting : But for the ſake of a plea- 
fare which 1 earneſtly hoped, am1 to de- 
ſpiſe all others ? | | Fo 

\ That Life which (lides away in the 
Countrey, is no leſs mine than that I paſs 
at Paris. The days wherein I am wholly 
buried in Grief, will be reckoned to me as 
well as my moſt joyful Feſtivals 3 and will 
contribute as much as they to makeup the 
number which muſt confine my years. 


Why then fhould the charms of my Ree 


poſe be troubled here by the remembrance 
of thoſe Pleaſures I ſhould have tafted, or 
by the* 72agination of thoſe which 1 pre- 
tend to enjoy? 

'Tis an imprudence to be deſirous thus 
toreturn to thoſe places we had forſakenz 
and to endeayour to be'preſent in thoſe, 
where we cannot be ſo ſoon. 
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+ au - - Of Pluſwe, 
"If the Pleafier we' find in the Countre 
us endeavour to adaptour minds to them: 
For who can hinder us from exalting and 
have here neither My ff C -meetings , Nor 
Bafls, nor Play-houfe 5 but then we have 


-” humbling our ſelves 'm this manner ? We 


no diſgreces,no ſervitude to fear or undergo, 


Converſation is not ſo-agreeable here, 
 Admit'it4s not, 'a Man may have Gom- 
merce with himſelf, and with Perfoas that 
however are not troubleſome. 


Cato entettain'd himſelf witty Chzldren, 


after he had applied: himſelf all the day to 
- the Service of the Commonwealth 5, and 
our beſtWits in France diſdain not to. hear 
a Tale from one of their Servants, after 
the moſt ſerious Diſcourſes. | Ye. 

A Man muſt endeavour to live eaſilyin 
all places, and. taſt thoſe Pleaſures which 
bis reſpeQive. abode can furniſh him with, 
* *' Let us not play the: Philoſophers fo 
much, as to condemn by our ayfterity the 
Magnificence of the Court. I wiſh we 
could imitate the Virtze of the Ancient 
- Romans, Let us be Juſt, let us be Gene- 
' Tous as they were 3 but we may very well 
negle& thoſe extravagant Maxiws, whoſe 
ſeverity Corres fewer. Perſons than it 


ſcares. It 


n—_ 
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. Of Pleaſw 44 
u b bins not Whewaich tobe ſplen- 
did, let us not accuſe others of an immo- | 
derate ſplendor 3 for certain] 
ſo mach ine / Bey va pro- 
duced by. b»man Indyſftry, without being: 
antaſtically je evere. 

One may 6 9 the Pomp of 4 glorious 
City, very innocently3 one may partake 
of the delights of Perfumes, and te ſatis- 
faltions of "Muſick In ſhort, one may be- - 
bold with pleaſure the delicacy of Painting, 
and yet not inftinge the Laws of Temyer- p 

ance. / 

If, by conftraint, or inclination, we. have 
eſtabliſhed 'our refidence in the Countrey, 
let us there leave off admiring the Labours 
of Man, in order to Contemplate the 
Works of the Creator, and the Wonders 
of Nature : Let us remove our thoughts 
from the Pride and Glories of the Court, 
and innocently t taſt the ſweet: which OC- 
cur 18 ſolitary places. 

The Heavens, the Sur; the Stars, the 
Elements, have-not they Beauties enough 
 toſatisfy the mind that contemplates them? 
The extent of Plains, the courſe of Ri- 
vers, the Meadows, the Flowers, the Ri- 
volets, have not they ſufficient Charms to 
enchant the ſight 2 WE 
c 


ohh... of Pleyfwts, 
The Maſick of Birds,is that ever wanting 
In our Groves? And if it is true, thar men 
| have'learnt theirs from the Nightin gale, 
'Whatadvantage may we receive by hiv 
"fo great a number of theſe little Maftey 
at our Service, without being in our Pay) 


dV, VA whatere ſins by Turns hny 
ſway d me, f, 


{ 
\ 
( 
| 
Ambition never reath'd my beart.. | 
| 
| 
| 


It's lewd pretences ne're betray'd me, 
In publickills to att a part, 

Let others Fame or Wealth purſuing, 
|  Deſpiſe a mean but ſafe retreat,. 
Tt ze're comtrive My 0wn undoing, 


Nor ſtoop ſo low as to be great. ' 


The ſaithleſs Court, the pen(eve Change, | 
What ſolid Pleaſures can they give © | 
Oh, let: me in the Country range,  £ 
'Tis there we breath, tis there-we live. il 


The begutoree Scene of aged Mountains, 
Sg miling Valleys qmurmuring Fountains, 
Lambs in flow'ry Paſtures bleating, 
"Becehos our complaints repeating. 

| Birds in cheerful Notes expreſſing 
Natures bounty, and their bleſſa mg e 
Theſe afford a Teſting pleaſure, 
Without grit without meaſure. : 
o 


, and weonly c 


| Here the mind finds 3 its cſarixfattion in the 
indy of Nature ; Here our Senſes meet 
with | theirdelights;and whoever is capable 
WY of moderation, may find in all places but 
too fertile a' ſcene for his contentment. 
Neither the limits of Solitude, nor the 
little ſpace of a Priſon, can hinder a wiſe 
Man from ' finding his tranquillity : : He 


may meditate there , and with | plea-. 


ſure refle& on the good Ations he has 
done, 'and comfort hitaſelf by the pleating 
thoughts of his Innocence. 

A Man does not always lie under a-ne- 
ceſlity to enjoy the full extent of the Fields 
in order to be happy. Our happineſs for 
the general part lies in our ſelyes 3 and as 

we ſometimes find our ſelves uneaſy un- 
der the full enjoyment of our Liberty, ſo 
it may, very well happen, that we may be 
ſatisfied even inthoſe Priſons in which we 
axe confined. 

The moſt cruel Tyrants inthe Univerſe 
could never .yet find Dungeons for our 
Souls ; they cannot become Maſters of it, 


unleſs we are willing to enſlave it our 
{clves; 


| cis Hae contented in a - 
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. 


TY  apriias. R bi 
ſelves 3 Their Chains cannot bind it, and 
Het the Body be enclos'd in what Place i it 
will, it chatiges veither place. nor habi- | 
| tation. | 
Thus we'may' "find rl everh / 

{ 
{ 


| Hhetes 5\Ler us endeavour obly to enjoy 
them with moderation; and reſt erſiade 
chat it is an error to condemn Pleaſures « 
Pleaſures, and not as they are unjuſt and 
#hlawful. 
- In truth, let them be never fo inno- 
cent, the exceſs is always criminal, and 
_ tends not only to our diſgrace, but to 
| our diffatisfaFion. A Manthat loſeth hi 
| Repmation by Debauchery,-very often loſe 
his Health too, 'and hurts his Conflitutio 
no leſs than his Honour. | 
" If we are inſenſible_ to the-Charm: if WM 
Pleaſure, let us excite our. Taft and our 
Appetite by a Juſt conſideration of 'thoſe 
pains which are their contraries, 

Let thoſe who find' themſelves abound 
ih the conveniencies of Life, taſt their 
happineſs by the oppoſition of the nece(- 
ities . of othersz and let the thought of 
wirfortunes make them deliciouſly enjoy 
that felicity which they poſleſs. 

Let a good Man make refleQion; upon 
the ſtate of his Confeience, and y— 

| tnat 


Let Health; which we. ordinarily taſt 
after the ſame manner as we do an inſex- 
ſible Gaod let this rich preſent of Ngture, 
thay be tele more lively. by the compari- 
{# of Diſeaſes and Infitmities, to which 
{o many. others are liable. of 
' Let a Man of good Health, eſteem him- 
ſelf happy, not only in the enjoyment of 
his felicity, bur let the thought of endu- 
ring nothing amongſt ſo many troublefom 
ObjeRs that encompaſs him, render. him 
ſtil} more undiſturbed 3 Let him rejoyce. 
not.only for the good fortune which he en- 
joys, but likewiſe for the n»happineſs he 
has not: Let the Plezſure which- he. taſts, 
and the Pair which he ſaffers hot, contri- 
bute equally to givehim new fatisfaQions. - 
As to what remains, let us baniſh that 
diſorderly paſhion of Ezvy, that vile in- 
famous paſſhion which corrupts all 
our Pleaſures.”. Let not our Eyes or Ears 
become in the leaſt concerned- for. pofſeſ- 
lions that don't belong to us; but let us 
partake, without Covetouſneſs, of all the 
Charms of thoſe- places which we go to 
ſee. Every thing that is made for the 
pleaſure-of fight, Doth itnot belong to 
| me 


the ſame end. © ESE 
; - He that ſearches for Reputation in the 
Field, and'breaks through all the dangers 
of Fire and Bullets to obtain Honour, 
would not expoſe himſelf to the' leaſt 
Danger, if he didnotexpe@ that fatisfaQi- 
..on one finds in himſelf, or that which is 
derived from Fame, - X + "_ 
He that grows old in his Cloſet, a- 
mongſt a. parcel, of Mouldy, Moth-eaten 
Books, would not employ 'the leaſt pains 
in the acquiſition. of- Sciences, if he did 
not receive ſome. pleaſure in the-purſuit: 
All our Actions have no real obje&, but 
Pleaſure; without that the moſt Labori- 
- ous Perſons would Live languiſhing = 
ls _—_ ide. 


SN 


idle.” Tis that alone which makes 'us 3c- 
tive 3-tis that which ſtirs all” bodies ; ris 
that which- gives motion to all the Uni- 


thod which ſuits beſt with his #»necert in- 
clinations, and enjoy all Delights that pre- 
ſent themſelves to him, when they are not 


- 


our, Or Conſcience. 
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To Mademoiſelle L + + +, 
| Gonſolatory Diſcourſe upon 
the Death of Monſenir M - ++ 


— _— 


" By Mr, MANNING. 


Hear, Madam, that you lament the 

* death of Monſieur M ++ + and amfen- 
ible that it is' your Duty to lament it: He 
was a perſon of extraordinary Merit ; he 
Lovd you tenderly ; he had done you 
great Services: How cruel, how unjuſt, 
nay, how ungrateful would you be, if 
you did not bewail his loſs ! I am fo well 
* -— lb per- 


> 00D bo Mu _ \ ; F . , . | | > | 
verſe: Let every one then follow that me- 


repugnant to the true Sentiments of Ho- 
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FO- A Conſolatory Diſcourſes + 
perſwaded of the greatneſs of it, that [ 
am even in pain to knowif you have been 
able to preſerve your Senſes all this whilc; 
I wiſh the abandoning of your Eyes and 
Mouth to ſorrow may bethe utmoſt of your 
affiiFion : What way fever you eſcape, 
you will give the World ſufficient proofs 
of your Wiſdom, if you don't run Mud, 
 Letothers ſhed Tears by meaſure, and 
proportion their ſadneſs to the accaſion of 
it, I ſhall not be ſurpriſed 5 but it would 
be an amazing thing to ſee you afflict your 
ſelf by Rules 3 you, who may ſo juſtly 
mourn, you, who have no other way to 
fignalize your gratitude than by your /: 
mentation. 
Perhaps it may be repreſented to you, 
that you ought to weep with more mode- 
ration, and that your Sex, your Age, and 
your Condigicn, exempt you from aban- 
doning your ſelf intirely to your Grie!': 
But believe me Madam, don't for all that 
deprive your ſelf of the fatisfa&tion of 
Weeping 3 Anſwer the Duties of a juſt 
Friendſhip to the full : Mourn without 
conſtraint for a Man, whoſe chaſt delights 
you were 3 and without ſhame lament a 
Man, who covld not_be but the delights 
of the Chaſt, In dying he has ſet all your 


Sel 


. _- A Conſolatory Diſeurſe. T1 
Sentiments at Liberty 3 and his death de- 
livers you from thoſe ſcruples, which tor- 
mented you during his Life. | 

\ It would bein vain for Slander to mil- 
interpret your complaints : 'The Relation 
that was. betwixt him and you doth bur 
too highly juſtify you, - 'Tis apparent, as 
you were ſo nearly joyn'd in- blood, no- 
thing bur a lawful correſpondence could 
be eſtabliſhed between you. 

You could find nothing in him but Wit, 
Honour. and Wiſdom : Theſe Qualities, 
generally ſpeaking, are not overmuch' the 
favourites of qur Senſes. They are fitter to 
raiſe Friendſhip than Love; and to ſerve 
as a fupport for Virtue, than to afford 
matter for Paſſion. 

You could not be tempted, either with 
Youth, Beauty, Riches or Splendor : He 
had neither wherewith to purchaſe, or ſe- 
duce you ; and Nature and Fortune e- 
_ qually conſpired to deny him what might 
engagea Lady of your merit toLove, and 
what might engage himſelf to. miſcarry. 
Alas! whois ignorant that if you had been 
inclined to one of the two, either your 
Love might have choſen Demy- Gods for its 
Obje&s, or your Wants might have found 
Treaſures for their Recompenſe ? 
Dd 2 Let 
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52 | | 4 Conſoatory Diſcourſe Pp. 


_ Let them alone then, letther talk who 


kave «not the giſt of ſilence :-Junocence- 


and Virtze are not a ſufficient ſanQuary 
againſt Calumny. SanGity it ſelf has not 
_ defended the Pauls, the Melanizs's 3 and 
if Canonized Friendſhips have been ſuſpet- 
ed, why ſhould not yours, as untainted 
as It 1s, be-brought into queſtion ? 
Beſides, Where's the advantage of con- 
ftraming your ſelf £ you run an <qual ha- 
-zard, both by di{ſzmulation, and by 4di- 
onlging your (arief. | 
If you divulge it, you will perhaps a- 
waken the Reproach 3 but if you diſſems- 
ble, yon will undoubtedly encreaſe nt : 
And as it is always ſooner faſtened -upon 
concealed AFions, than thoſe that are above- 
board, it will impute your moderation t» 
your Artifice, and the ſerenity of your F ace 
to the eafie ſubmiſſion of your mind. 


But, Madam, I would have yuur Grief 


keep to appearances, and take a /yperficia/ 
Calm for a profound Tranquillity. What 
will you advance by this Conduct ? If it 
doth not-find you roo tender, it will find 
you togyyangrateful. I leave it to you to 
judge, whether it is better to be accuſed 
of a Vice, 'or of a Paſſion? And if itis 
more ſhameful to appear ſuſceptible of Love, 
than capable of ingratitude ? But 


| A Conſolatory Diſcourſe. — 53. 
-  - But why ſhould I ſeek Reaſons to en- 
courage your affliioz? Canit be poſſible 
that you ſhould fear to hazard your Tears 
upon the death of your Friends, and that 
'you muſt be heartned againſt the attempts 

of Calyumny, to diſpoſe you to pay the laſt 
offices to Friendſhip #2 

In the mean time, what can my deſign 
be here? and who obliges me to wiſh that 
your Grief may be free and violent, in- 
ſtead of being moderate and conflrained 2 
I would have it free, leſt it: ſhould prove 
dangerous; [ would bave it vzolent, for 
fear it ſhould be of continuance: It might 
attempt ſome violence upon you, if you 
ſhould keep it captive ; It would be laft- 
iog if you ſhould let it be moderate. I 
conſent to have it make your tenderneſs 
appear; but I pretend likewiſe to have it 
demonſtrate your forceof Mind 3 you will 
- acquit your ſelf of the Duty of a good 

Friend, inlamenting your Friend; As you 
will-perform the duiy of an Heroic Woman, 
in not lamenting too long. 

Manage your ſelf then in ſuch a manner, 
that your Grief may not be unworthy of 
him, ana that it may be worthy of your - 
ſe}f: Lament then, if you pleaſe, as a Heroe; 


but lament him in thequality of a Heroine. 
Dd 3 — 


54 A Conſolatory Diſcovrſe, 

L allow you more than thisz abandon 
your elf for ſome time to your affii&ion, 
but take care to fee it ſo well ſatisfied in 
that time, that it may' require no farther 
a Tribute from you. | 

Entertain it as long as you think fit, 
with the Idea you conceive of your 1!lx- 
ſtriows Deceaſed ; Repreſent to your ſelf 
that Noble Countenance, that ſevere Air, 
thoſe venerable Wrinkles; in a word, that 
Head of Socrates, which denoted ſo well 
both the Soldier and Philoſopher. 

Then proceed to the qualities of his 
Mind : Reflet upon that natural eleva- 
- tion which rendred things of the greateſt. 
moment entirely familiar to him. Conſider 
with what clearneſs he pierced into the 
obſcureſt matters 5 with what ſubtilty he 
examined the moſt curious 3 with what fe- 
cundity he handled the moſt barren; and 
with what ſohdity he made choice of the 
moſt important, 

From thence. proceed, if you will, to 
the equality of his Soul : Confider what 
an abſolute Command he had over his 
Senſes; and his Moderation, that made him 
renounce all Pleaſures. 

Then after you have conſidered the re 
gularity of his Manners, conſider alſo _ 
| EaAlie 


ealie. thi fate upon him ; What indul- 
-geſ 7 he not for all thoſe defects that 
might be ſaupportable in a c:v4/ Life ? Did 


he-not ſeem to believe that -he ſingly was - 
obliged to be Wiſe? And (directly oppo» 


fice to the reſt of Men.) did be not moxe 
exfily diſpenſe with the greateſt izfirmities 
of bis Friends, than the meaneſt of his own 
imperfe@ions £ 

Can you imagine any perſon to be more 
Virtwows 2 Yes, without doubt, Madam, 
his Virtze went yet further, ſince he made 


it no leſs a ſcruple to diſcover the Vices of 


his Enemies, than to pal his own Per- 
feFions. 

You know, Madam, that one of the 
| moſt. powerful Men of Exrope was his 
Enemy, and proved the inſtrument of his 
ruine 3 and yet you know, Madam, that 
your Friend never failed to pay the reſpeF 
ane to. his Quality, nor the diſcretion to con- 
ceal his defetts. 

Nodoubt on't but he was perfetly ae- 


quainted,and conſummate in this Wiſdom of 


oondemning no body, fince he preſerved 
8 even in favour of thoſe who oppreſſed 

im. 
How many Thouſands, in his Circum- 
ſtances, would have exclaim'd againſt the 
Dd 4 Times, 
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A Conſolatory Diſcolizſe. 

NG and Matiners | How many "Thou- 
ſands would at leaſt have. ens them- 

ſelves of the injuſtice. done them, by ſpeak- 
Ivg the Truth ! and in' a word, ſharpened 
their Tongues t0 deſtroy their Enemy , to 
diſcover the Vices'of. his Mind, and the 
diſorders of his Soul; the rbaſeweſs of his 
Deſigns, and the iniquity of his AGions; 
the evil uſe of his Authority, and the miſ- 
Employment of his Riches 3 the indiſcretion 
YL his Condu@, and the indignity of his 

erſon P-- 

' Your Friend was Maſter of a Soul too 
generous, as well as ſtrong to-evaporate 
his Grief in Complaints and InveFiver, 
He was convinced' that nothing more dil- 
credits -the violence of wicked Men, than 
. the moderation of the good. He knew well 
that Perſecutors 'never became more odiow, 
than by the Wiſdom of thoſe p08 they 
Perſecute. He was (contented to. let his 
ſilence and reſervedreſs declare bim worthy 
of a better Age. 

\ He would not ſay a Word chat might 
defterve his diſgrace, He would not do 
an Action, that might acquit the Authors 
of . it. . In a word, He would oppoſe no- 
thing to their” Ambition, bur his Modefty; 


tb their Violence but bis Conſtancy; to their 
= 
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Authority, bat bis Prudence : And without 
doubt the Condud@ which he preſervedin 
his Diſgrace, was a perpetual exerciſe of 
theſe Virtues. TOY 

1. am perſwaded that he pradtifed 
all the - reſt in Proſperity : But although 
great Souls are always great in both For- 
tunes," I ever took. more care to, obſerve 
them inthe bad, than in the good. I look 
upon them in the good, as in a carreer of 
Exerciſes and Sports; I regard them in 
the . bad, as in a Field of Hardſhips and 
Battels. 

The Virtues of a happy Man are apreea- 

ble and eafie; the Virtues of the unhappy 
aredifficult and tronblefome. In a word, 
the happy Mar has nothing elſe to do, 
but to give himſelf up to his Virtues; and + 
= unhappy muſt even ſacrifice himſelf to 

Is. 

1 look upon your Friend then through 
the fineſt part of his Life, when I conſider 
bim in his Adverfity : Nzvertheleſs I leave 
you the. liberty to recall the moſt agreea- 
ble ideas, that ever his good Fortune fur- 
niſhed you with. 

You may ſtill do more, and you will 
undoubtedly : You will recolle@ all the 
Marks of Friead{hip which he gave you 

you 


15 A Canſolatory-Difcourſe... 
you will recall all his-tenderneſs, and all 
his Services. Grief 'is too ingenious' not 
to make an exad ſearch after all: thingy 
that may be af advantage to it; It is ac- 
_*euſtomed to live at the expence of the 
memory, and as long as it can find any 
ſubſiſtence, queſtiop not, but it will rake 
up all irs corners, and put all the ſubſervi- 
ent faculties in agitation, 

| But after all, there muſt be a time pre- 
ſaribed to this Paſſrox ; and indeed time 
it ſelf will preſcribe limits to 1t. 

I know there are ſome obſtinate people 
in the World, who have ſwore an Oath of 
Fideliry to theirGrief,znd contracted with 
it for their whole Life. But what offence 
has. Nature done them, that they ſhould 
thus throw themſelves into the party of her 
Adverſary#:It 1s true, (he has deprived 
them of what they loved. But what, if 
ſhe makes us die without our own' con- 


ſent, can we take it amiſs that (he deſtroys 


others without our permitiion 2? Are not 
other people of leſs value to us, than our 
ſelves? And fince we muſt learn to dye 
without repugnance, ſhould we not learn 
to ſee others dye without deſpair £ 

Let us xefer then, both our own Death, 


and that of our Friends, to the order cf the 
ni- 
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Univerſe: - Let'us conſider our Friends, 
whilſt:tbey live, as good things we are 0- 
bliged 'to \part with. Let us conſider 


them, when they are dead, as good things, * 


which we were to enjoy but for a ſhort 
ſpace, Thus-we ſhall enjoy them without 
too much inquietude z and ſhall loſe them 
without too much concern. 

You will alledg to me perhaps, that 
Precepts are of no ſervice; that enjoyment 
has always afforded pleaſure, and that pri- 
vation will always cauſe pair. But exa- 
min well, Madam, whether you are not 
miſtaken in ſome manner upon the Pb. 
lick Faith. 

The greateſt part of the World believes 
that the privation of a great happinels, is 
a'great misfortune; The moſt judicious 
part believes the contrary; great Men, 'tis 
true,have eſtabliſhed this Errour,but great- 
er have oppoſed it. I make you the Arbi- 
trator. Is it not certain that there 1s no 
mediuns between enjoyment and privations 
but that there 1s one between pleaſureand 
parn, which is indolence 2 How then can 
you pretend we are obliged to fall from 
pleaſure into pair, yuſt as we fallfrom en- 
Joyment 1nto privation # 


The 
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The Phzloſophers that have'received no 
grief by their Loſfſes,and the Sazzts,who 
have even extrafted Joy from them, ſuffici- 
ently juſtify, that przvation is not a natural 
cauſe of Pair, | 

The Bl:zd, the Cripples, and rhe Infirm, 
whom neither their Reaſor nor Holineſ; 
has raiſed above Serfibilzty, juſtify it yet 
more. Weſee them rejoyce like other men, 
yet they. endure the moſt cruel of all pr;- 
vations, But we need not admireat it. Na- 
ture teaches them to ſupport themſelves 
for the Pleaſures they bave loſt, by re. 
fleting upon thoſe which remain to them; 
and they have always enough, provided 
_ their mindis not diſtrafted with pazr. 

Obſerve then, if you pleaſe, that in 
Privations the Pain doth not always di- 
ſtra& our Mind ; that the-cutting off of 
a hand, doth not hinder us from being 
Voluptuous : But that a Gouty-hand makes 
us inſenſible of all Pleaſures, For there 
needs no more to prove that Pain muſt 
have a real cauſe, and by conſequence 
cannot be the effe& of Privation. 

I don't diſown, but that the loſs of what 
has afforded us Pleaſure , does furniſh 
us with an occaſion of Grief ; the experi- 
ence of all Mankind would _— ſo 

an- 
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Fantaſtical an Opinion, I ſhould have a- 
oainſt me _ the Tears of all Widows, the 
Cries of all Orphans, the Mourning of all 
Relations, and the Voice of all the AF- 
flided, 

But muſt be granted alſo, that privatior 
is not a cauſe of Pain; otherwiſe Paiz 
would be Eternal, as Privation 1s. 

You know, Madam, that there is no 
Privation, but what is Eternal; and that 
there is no Grief but what is Tranſfitory, 
So that -if-ro prove Privation to be a 
cauſe of Grief, you alledg the Example 
of all. thoſe, who Moyrs ; to prove that 
privation is but an occaſion of Grzef, Ican 
uſe for my own juſtification, the example 
of all thoſe who are Comforted. Is it not 
true, that thoſe who are comforted are in 
a ſtate of Privation, as well as thoſe who 
are Afflicted ? 'Tis therefore probable that 
Privation is not preciſely a cauſe of pain 5 
and that we-muſt admit ſome other, which 
ſuffers degrees and variations. 

I am of opinion Madam, it would not 
be improper here to diſcover to you this 
Cayſe,and to let you ſee why it doth not 
at upon ſome particular minds: Why it 
atts upon others: Why it ceaſes or con- 
tinues to at ; and ina word, wby it 2/*: 
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with more or le(s Violence : Bat' as this 
Diſcuſhon would engage me in too large 
a Field, ſo it would put you to the «&:. 
pence of too intenſe anApplication, which 
perhaps in your preſent condition you 
are not capable of making. 
 Iwould treat you as aLady of Reſolutin 
and Learning, and alſo as a larguiſhing 
a carions Perſon 5 lam for leaving to you; 
She-Friends the care of {weetning your 
Affliction by their Tears,and for reſerving 
_ to my (ſelf the employment of engaging 
It with my Reaſons, But as I pretend to 
confine' my ſelf to uſeful things, I will ap 
ply my felf only to what may be prope: 
for your cure. h 

To which end, Madary, you need only 
make a ſhort Refletion upon the Cauſe 
of Grief: You know that all Grict in 
mediately proceeds from Separation, anc 
that there are two kinds of Separation: 
(For one relates to things continued, ani 
_ tother to things united.) But you 3' 
perhaps ſtill to be informed that the & 
paration of continued things occaſions tit 
painof the Body ; and that the Separat 
| - 4 things united, cauſes the pain 1n ti 

ind. 
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- In the mean times 'cis of no great im- 
portance to.dwell longer upon this caule, 
by reaſon 4t is nor poſſible to hinder Se- 
paration trom producing Pain, and that 
it is eyen-impoſible to- hinder Separati- 
Ons. | 

We wuſt aſcend ſomewhat higher,and in 
that imicate the Conduct of the Phyſtti- 
ans, who ſeldom have any regard to the 
neareſt Cauſe, but always apply them- 
ſelves to that which is remote, becafiſe 'tis 
that which feeds the Diſtemper, and is the 
cauſe of ill Humours ; and 'tis ebiefly a- 
gainſtthis that theirRemedies exerttheir 
Vertue. 

The remote cauſe of the pain in the 
Mind, is Opinion. But what is this Opi- 
ion 2 Some lay that it is an undetermined 
Judgment. As for my ſelf, Itake it tobe 
the evil Choice of our Judgment. At leaſt 
I don't apprehend how indetermination 
agrees with what one ordinarily calls Opz- 
2ion, There is nothing leſs indetermi- 
nate than that : For does it not princi- 
pally proceed from the force of Opinion 
that we expoſe our ſelves to Dangers, to 
Vexations,and to Death it ſelf ? Wou'd we 
incur ſo many Hazards for real Benefits ? 
What likelihood then is there that Opini- 
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\ of would | wb | ne 15 f: y 4TC 
I have here great Diſcoveries to: ma 
to you, did 1 rather propoſe to wy ſelf to 
faticfy your Mind, than to..calm- your 
Heart. I would then endeavour to ſhew 
you after what' manner Opinion 3s form- 
ed, and how' it wover the Mind. and the 

Body : But when you have well confider- 
ed, that Opinion is the remote can ja orie 
you will have almoft all the Knowledy, 

. which is neceſlary for your Cure. 

Pleaſure and' Pain are the Sentiments 
which our Sol” has of what is agreeable 
or offenſive ro us : But becauſe nothing 
can feel, if it doth not touch, nor befelt 
if it is not touched, it follows of nece( 

- fity that what produces pleaſure and pain 
mnſt touch the Soul ; it 1s certain” then 

. that all ſerſ#ble Beings neceſlarily touch it: 

But all Beings are not neceſſarily ſenſible : 

There are none but thoſe, which are de- 
lightful or prejudicial to us in themſelves, 
that are ſo 3 and theſe are #he Good: or 
Foils of Nature. | 

The'/ reſt, which are called idiferert, 
are notſo but when they loſe their indif- 
ference 5 and they never loſe it, but when 


Opinion faſtens to them the Idea of Good 
Or 


al 
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or Boil, and then they become the Gs 
or Emils of Opinion. 

But the Idea of Good or Evjl is no 
ſooner \fix'd to an' Objed, but the Soul 
unites it ſelf with it, or ſeparates from it. 
This Union is made by a kind of tonch, 
which gives pleaſure to the Soul 3 and this 
Separation is wade by a motion which gives 
| pain to it, and which cannot be better ex- 

preſſed than by the word Div»lſor, which 
Phyfick has appropriated to its own uſe. 

You fee then, Madazr, that the e epara- 
tion of the Soul from its Objefs, is the im- 
mediate Cauſe of Pain 3 and that Opiniore 
muſt be the. remote Cayſe of it, ſince it.is 
the cauſe of this: ſeparation, 

This Principle .being once eſtabliſhed, 
it is ealie to explain all the degrees and 
differences of Pain, by . the greater or 
lefler violence which the Soul endures, in 
diſcngaging it ſelf from thoſe objects to 
which tt was faſtened, 

But we muſt paſs to a more uſeful con- 
{1Jeration , -and obſerve after what 
manner Opinion a&s againſt us, that we 
may know how to a& againſt Opinion. 

[ find' then that Opinion cheats us three 
way Sometimes 1t gives 1s an Idea of Good 
andE vil altogether falſe; oftentimes it gives 
E e us 
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\ . us onethat is falſe: in part, ' and almoſt al. 
ways miſapplies their real Idea tor obje@-. 
It gives us an Idea-of good and eau! al. 
together falſe, when it makes them paſ; 
/ with us for what they are not: It gives u; 
an Idea partly falſe,when it makes uscon- 
ceive them to be els, or greater than they 
really are. It miſapplies their real Idea to 
Objects,cither when it applies it to an ob- 
Jed, from which it diſagrees; or to an ob- 
Jet with which it agrees leſs than with x-, 
nother,or to an object with which it agrees 
no more than all other objects of. the like 
nature. | | 
. Thus, although Exiſtence and Nothing, 
Life and Death, are neither Goods nor 
Evils , yet Opinion has. made-them pal; 
for the greateſt Goods. and the  greatelt 
Evils 1n the World. | 
Notwithſtanding Hae/th is the moſt v3 
luable Gift of Natwre,yet the Covetous pre- 
fer theGifts of Fortune to it:and fear lels to 
become indiſpoſed, than to become poor, 
After that Opinion has given-us thele ;, 
Ideas,either abſolutely falſe,or falſe in part, +: 
or miſapplied as to the Objeds, it wholly 
puts the Soul upon poſſeſſing the Gooa, or 
avoiding the Evil, which it preſents to !! 


It prepoſleſles it ſo much, that it hinden 
ll 
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it from diſpoſing it ſelf to the contempla- 
tion and enjoyment of other Goods 5 and 
leaves it no Iciſure to beware of other 
'Boils, and to avoid them: Inſomuch thar 
it ſeems the Soul knows but one ſigle (790d, 
and one /ngle Evil; or at leaſt but bne 
great Good, and one great Evil, 

This ſtate of prepoſſeſſzor is a kind of dz- 
vorce that the Soul makes from all other 
Goods, in order toumre 1t ſelf more ftriq- 
| ly to the Good it eſpoules. 

This-Good which proceeds from its 
choice, appears to. be ſolely. made for it, 
and reduces it to the neceflity of beingno 
longer happy, than by its poſſeſtion. 

'Tis for this Reaſon, that too paſſronate 
Lovers cannot partake of other —_— 
than thoſe which they receive from Love. 

Notwithſtanding this Good of Opinion, 
the Good of the choice of the Soul, 1s not 
more ſolid, or more durable 'than the reſt; 
and as foon as it comes to fail, the Soul 
which knew nothing elſe for the obje@ of 
its jelicity, no longer knows where to be- 
take. jt ſelf. | 

It ſees nothing thar can make amends 
for what it has loſt; and till ſuch time 
as it has formed another Idea full as ſtrong 
and as agreeable, it remains fixed in the 

| Ee 2 | con» 
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colrtemplition of the change it finds in 
its obje&, or elſe it z&s in _the ſearch of 
othet obje#s, When. it was fixed, its 
p4in is Rupid and dumb: when ir ove, 
Its. 5 pan is reſtleſs and complaining, 
oO cure our ſelves of Opinion , and 
conſequently of the paijz it occafions to 
us, we muſt do againſt it, the contrary 
what it doth againſt us. 3 We muſt frame 
to our ſelves a true Idea of Good and Fvil: 
and either corre&t what is falſe in the | 
Idea we havez or if we conceive a juſt 
one, -to apply 1t well to objets. 
4o'order to frame a true Idea of Good 
and .Fvil, a Man -has nothing e]ſe to do 
but-ro' conſult Nature ; what it avoids is 
really:bad ; what it ſearches after 1s un- 
queſtionably, good. 

But we muſt take care, that there are 
things which it avoids or deſires merely 
for themſelves ; and likewiſe that there 
are other things which it avoids or defires 
to ſhun or obtain others. 

The firſt are pleaſure and pair; the (e- 
cond are thoſe which may afford us p/es- 
fure and pain. 

We muſt alſo remark, that the things 
which, Neture deſires for themſelves, arc 


thoſe one may call: good of Gare | 
| | | an 
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and that all others oy but a ts 
goodmeſs. 

Examine, as long as _o pleaſe, all the 
Goods. of the World, and you will al- 
ways find them much- more deſirable than 
really they are, till you have enjoy'd them. 
Examine hkewiſe all the Evils, and you 
will always find them to be feared beyond 
what they ought to be, till you have made 
the experiment your ſelf, . 

You way demand. of me here why Vir. 
zve oppoſes Pleaſure, if Pleaſure is the good 
of Nature £ And you may likewiſe add, 
That Virtue ought not to be called a Good, 
if it is contrary to the efſence of Good. 
But" if you regard Virtue near at hand, 
you will obferve ' that it is not Pleaſtre 
which 1t oppoſes, but only the ſpecies and 
excels of Pleaſure. You will alſo fee, 
that when it oppoſes either the ſpecies or 
the exceſs of” it , tis only done in-its fa- 
vour, to render it greater, or more ſecure. 

All moral V:rtzes are but means to pre- 
ſerve, both Pleaſure in Natare, and Na- 
ture 1n Pleaſure. 

Might I aſſume the freedom here to make 
a little digrefſion, I would make youſen- 
ſible, that the ſevereſt Virtues are but ho- ' 
neſt Mediators between pleaſure and pair. 

Ee 3 But 
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But what ſhould we ſay of thoſe Chriſti. 
an Virtues which have'no other objef, or 
at leaſt no other allwement but Pleaſure; 
and which condutt us to''God no. other: 
wiſe than as He is the ſource of Eterng 
pleaſures 

What fhall we ay of thoſe Expreſſions 
uſed by the Prophets, who ſay that God 
will Prewhelm ua with a torrent of pleaſure? 

-In 2 word, what ſhall not-we ſay cf the 
opinion of the greateſt Doors, and the 
greateſt Saints, who believed. That the 

joy of ſeeing. God, would make up the «ſſence 
of our Eternal felicity: ? 

All theſe advantages would beof migh- 
ty uſe to eſtabliſh pleaſure for the ſingle 
good of Nature : Bur let us keep to the 

moſt ſimple and moſt evident Reaſons: 
and agree, That fince- there is nothing 
good but what affords pleaſure, and no- 
thing bzd but what affords pain, iv is cer: 
tain that pleaſure and pain are really the 
good and evilot Nature. 

All this being well underſtood, would you 
believe, Madam, that a pretended Prince 
of Philoſophers has affirmed that Nothing 
was the greateſt of all evils; and ehat Death 
was the moſt formidable'? Will not you 
maintain agaunſt him, That they are ws 

| evils, 
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evils, fince they repreſent no Idea of pair? 
"Can Nothing do an injury to what is 
not? And- can Death prejudice what is no 
more £ Nothing takes away the ſubjeq of 
pain 3 Death deſtroys itz and neither of 
them can be. the principle of it, ſince 
they are both Nothing, and that to pro- 
duce, there muſt be exiſtence in the Caſe. 
You ſee theu, that by forming to your 
ſelf a juſt and natural Idea of evil, you . 
exterminate preſently the two moſt formi- 
dable Monſters, that opinion ever brought 


forth: * | 
1 own there is an infinite number of 


things which we call evils. Shall we then 
give the Lie to Mankind, or ſhall we force 
' It to change its Language® No, Madam, 
I know that the publick Voice has right 
to impoſe Names; But have not we alſo 
a right to interpret the names which it 
impoſes? - 

We may ſay then, that this name of 
Evil, which properly belongs to pazy, has 
been transferred to all things that may 
produce it. We have divided them into 
Evils, of Nature, of Opinion, and of For- 
Iune, 

The evils of Fortune and of Opinion 
only differ in this, That all the evils of 
Ee 4 For- 
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Fortune, are evils of Opinion 3 and; hat all 
the evils of. Opinion ate not. evils of -For- 
tune: Wherefore we may: reduce all. evils 
to thoſe of Opinion and" Nature.: 
Under' this term of evils.of Nature; we 
\ underſtand al} kinds of Pains and Diſtem- 
pers, and all natural 'inconveniencies. 
And we uſe to comprehend them in 
three conditions of Life, -in which. it is as 
it were impoſſible: to be without pain: 
And they are,[ndiſpoſition of Bod, Sla- 
very, and Poverty. But theſe three: con- 
ditions fometimes leave us fo much indo- 
lence and tranquillity, that one cannot ſo 
much call them the evils of Natnre, as 
evils of Opinion. 


It 1s not enqugh: for us to have a juſt 


Idea of evil in general, we muſt alſo have 
a juſt one in- particular ; and after having 
known that all evils are pairs, we muſt 
know what are thoſe pains which are call. 
ed evils of Nature; -and what are thoſe, 
the World calls evils of Opinion. 

It will likewiſe be of great ſervice to 
learn how to regulate and put them 1n 
' order; to the end that we mayjnot only 
avoid running the risk of taking Evils for 
what they are not 3 but alſo that we may 
be exempt from the Ganger of apprehend- 


ing 
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| ' wherd- for + greater + than they” are. 

ng ot 'Evils Naas are thoſe 5.0 ; 

without our lai of them, excite inus 
the ſentiment of Paiz 3 The Evils of -0- 
pinion "are thoſe which excite \it only, 
"when: we think upon them. 

We'may alſo ſay, -That the evil, of Ne- 
ture are'thoſe, which not only make them- 
ſelves felt without our thinking of them 
but which make us even think of. them, 
becauſe we feel them ;. And that the evils 
of Opinion, are thoſe which we don't feel, 
but when we think: of them, and becauſe 
wethink of them. 

Upon' this Rule, it will be judged that 
Hunger and Thirſt are evils of Nature ; and 
that the death of a Father or a Havbeud, 
are evils of Opinion. 

You may derive from fi ſous con-. 
ſequences, which will ſerve you to aflign 
a difference and order amonegft all evils ; 
w judge rightly of their greatneſs, and in - 
a word, to regulate your ſenſe of then. 

The firſt is That the evils of Nature, 
are but the evils of the Body; and that the 
evils of Opinion, are no more than the 
evils of the Mind: For they are only the 
evils of the Body, that depend not upon 
our T houghts ; and evils of the Mind, that 
depend thereon, The 
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\ - Thefecond is, That the evils of Nature 
are in ſome fort the Maſters. of our Mind, 
fince they compell- it-to be preſent at all 
their actions, and fall upon us, as it were, 
_ with full "right; but that our Mind i 
Mafter of the evils of Opinion, ſince to re- 
move our ſelves from them, we need only 
remove them from usz and that they can- 
not act upon us but by a borrowed Au- 
thority.'-. - \ 

The Third, That the more the evils of 
Nature are Maſters of our Mind, the great- 
er they are 3 and that the more our Mind 
can be Maſter of the evils of Opinioz, the 
| lighter they are. 

The Fourth, That the evils of Natur: 
are ſometimes ſo ſmall, that they cannot 
Rule over our Mind, and then they are 
but as evils of Opinion ; but that the evils 
_ of Opinion are ſometimes ſo great, that our 
Mind cannot beabſuluzely Maſter of them; 
.and then they hold the place of evils of 
Nature :. For which Reafon 'tis ſaid to be 
natural to bemoan ones Father ; and when 
any one js too much poſſc{ied with the 
thought of a ſmall indiſpoſition, he 1s 15 
proached with being fick of Fancy. 

After having thus eſtabliſhed an Order 
between.the evils of Nature, Is it not like: 

wiſe 
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oiſe poſtible 
evils: of Opinion ? 

But who can regulate what proceeds 
from ſo diſorderly a Cauſe ? Is it not too 
adventurous a defign to preſcribe limits 
to the Caprices of Men 3 and to endeay- 
our to-make vuthow far-our Grief ſhould 
cxtend, when it goes beyond the evils of 
Nature? No, undoubtedly : And fince 
our Mind can be Maſter only of the evils 
_ of Opinion, "tis agalnn them alone that it 
1s not amiſs to afford Inſtructions. 

How is it, Madam, that one comforts 
the Aﬀicted 2 Don't we diminiſh the 
idea of their misfortunes in order to di- 


miniſh their Grief? Can that be done in: 


the evils of Nature ? Can one deceive the 
ſenſe of a Man Tormented with the Cholick? 
Is it poſſible to make him believe that his 
Gripings are but illufions? Can-one even 
propoſe to render him attentive toſuch a 
Diſcourſe? And if he could be capable of 
hearkning, what effects would remonſtran- 
ces have, except it were to add azger to 
- pain, and joyna great pa{ſror to a great diſ- 
order £ 

The beſt method we can take in the 
evils of Nature, is to cry out upon the 
greatneſs of the Diſtexwper, and the pati- 
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© 26. 4 Cmnſoltory Diſcouſe. + 
ence. of the indiſpoſed 3 and. is exaRtly 
the contrary of what's done in the exzls of 
ai a iN tan Hos Eh 

. le is true, there are, ſome. comforters in 
- the: World who begin by the aggravation 
of evils; but that's only to obtain a free 
admittance in, the mind of the afflied, 
and.to;ſurpriſe their belief, 

Thus we. may artificially oppoſe the 
Grief of feeble Minds : But we: openly 
and fincerely oppole - that of. Stronger 
ones. We confider what is the ſoxrce,the 
principle of their affii@zon, and attack it 
immediately. Sr AE 

But which way ſoever we proceed; whe- 

. ther with the ſtrong, or with the weak, 
either we don't comfort at all, or elſe we 
effeF it by leſſening the 1dea of the evils, 
and this is no where poſlible but in the 
evils of (pinion. 

_- Sothat 'tis no raſhneſs to endeavour to 

. eſtabliſh ſome Order 'amongſt evils; and 
togive certain Precepts how to combat 
them. 

The Order of the evils of Opinion 1s 
not harder to find than the Order of the 
evils of Nature. For, if the greateſt evils 
of Nature are thoſe. which expoſe us moſt 
to pain , the greateſt evils of Opinzor 

| 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be thofe which expoſe us moſtto_ 
the evils of Nature. 3s | | 
'  Ifeebut ewo kinds of the evils of Opi- 
' _ ion, that expoſe us to the evils of Nature. 
One'is the loſs of Perſons that are dear 

to'us - The other 1s the loſs of Eſtates. 

'T underſtand by theſe words of dear 
Perſons, both thoſe whom we Cheriſh, 
and thoſe that Cheriſh us. For the loſs 
of thoſe. whom we Cheriſh, and who 
don't Cheriſh us, is not an evil of much 
conſequence z and therefore no 'great 
ſtrength of Reaſoning is neceſſary to com- 
fort us upon this Article. 

In the firſt of theſe loſſes we compre- 
hend the Death of Relations, of Lowers, 
and of Friends. 

In the ſecond we comprehend the loſs 
of Law-Suits, Storms, Barrenneſs, Fires, 
Pillagesr, and all things that bring a di- 
; minution to our fortune. 

The laſt of theſe evils expoſes us to 
Poverty, but the firſt expoſes us to all the 
evils of Nature. Wherefore we may al- 
low it the firſt rank amongſt the evils of 
Opinion. 


If we happen to be ſick, by whom 


are we relieved but by Perſons that are, © 8X 


dear to us 2 What are the cares of our. 
Phy- 


mt 


9 A Conſdlatory Diſcourſe ; 
Phyſitians, 'and our Chirurgions © Thelc 
Mercenary Cares are ſeldom confined to 
above a.quarter of an hours. uſeleſs pre- 
_ ence, 'or hazardous | Operation 5 blind. 
'.._ Advice, or frivolous Conference. . 
Of what conſiderations of ' what ad- 
 -vantage- can'theſe Cares be, in compari- 
fon of the Charitable Offices, the conti- 
nual Aftiduities, and- the kind Diſquie- 
tudes of our Friends and our Relations? 
How often are we delivered by their in- 
defatigable Zeal from that quickpeſs of 
of Pain, wherein theinſenſibility or neg- 
ligetnce of Phyſitians often leaves us ? 

If we become Slaves, by whom are we 
redeemed, but-by perſons that are dearto 
as? Dq ordinary Friends contributed to- 
wards our Ranſom 2 Do they undertake 

_ great journeys for our Deliverance ? 

If we are reduced to Poverty, who 
ſhares his Fortune with us, but thoſe dear 
perſons? The reſt either - abandon us to 
our Miſery, or afliſt us but ſorrily, or 0n- 
ly ſerve us out of Vanity 3 and whatlo- 
ever kindneſs they do us, it always colts 
us both ſome repugnance to demand it, 
and ſhame to receive it. 

A' true Friend, a paſſionate Lover, 
prevents our neceſſities, They = -* 

after 
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ſafer us to perceive: that we are Miſera- 
lez They employ all their Addrefles.to 
avert our. Mistortune, all their forceity 
oppoſe it, all their Power to Alleviate 
- It, and/\ all, their Diſcretion to conceal 
It, -. | | 
'What have we then that defends us 
better fromthe evils of Nature, than per- 
ſons that aredear to us: And conſequent- 
ly what have we that can pals for a great- 
er evil, in the Order .of Evils of Opinion, 
than the Death of thoſe Perſons? 

But as indiſpolſition of Body, altho it 
is the firſt evil of Nature, is no great evil, 
if it doth not expoſe us much to pair; the 
- Death of Perſons dear to us, altho. it is 

the fri? evil of Opinion, is no great evi), 
if it doth not. expoſe us much to the 
evils of Nature, | 

Let us examine then at preſent what 
conſequences the: Death of your Friend 
draws after it : Whether it abandons you 


to an indiſpoſition of Body : Whether 
it gives you over to Servitude : Whether 


it reduces you to Poverty. And | believe 
we {hall ſoon diſcover that it draws down 
upon you none of the evils of Nature. 

How ſhould it abandon you to an 7#- 
diſpoſition of Body? Your Friend was _ 
| an 
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| and you ate 'Young;” He could not haye 
_ diſpenſed with:your cares, tho you'could 
have - :been © without . his affiſtance. 
He reached the 'end of his- Race, before 
you arrived to the middle of y ours 4 and 
the time of his Death had much got the 
ſtart of your Infirmities. OY, 

It is true, if it was. not impoſſible for 
you to have an ##firm Touth, But all poſ- 
ſibile evils are not formidable. Human 
Prudence -doth not look upon Objed; 
that are- too... wandring and too remote. 
We ſhould not fear evils that threaten not, 
and we ſhould-not much fear even tho: 
that threaten at a diſtance. 

How ſhould it give you over to Serz; 
tude ? Thanks to our Religion, our Laws, 
and our Manners, we are free ; and if we 
except thoſe whom the Service of God and 
the State engage to creſs the Seas, there 
are ſcarce any but Vagabond: that can be- 
come J/aves. 

But tho by the Revolution of Human 
Affairs, Servitude ſhould come and ſeek 
after you from one end of the World to 
the other, or ſhould meet with you upon 
its own Lands, would you not enjoyCono- 
latory means enough inall your great Qua- 


lities? Wonld you not- cafily attradt the 
| | | Vene- 


© 4 'Conſolatory Diſcourſe. Bt 
yehtieration of” your Maſters ? And would 

| ot Four Miſters employ all their Power 
to hinder you from depriving them of 
yoyr preſence ? _ 
_ Yes, Madam, you might always ren- 
der your- condition ſirpportable to your 
ſelf” But in caſe it ſhould appear uneaſy 
to you. your Friend would never be capa- 
ble.of changing it. Your Ranſom would 
exceed his Power. Your Merit would 
obſtra& your Liberty 3 and it they ſhould 
exa&t your rea! value, it would be impoſ- 
fible for you to find Redeemers. 

Tn fine, how ſhould it reduce you to 
poverty? Your Friend was notrich ; and 
It is hard that you ſhould be poor, One 
cannot beſo with the Graces, the Vertues, 
the' Sciences, and Arts which you poſleſs; 

and the world ifnot yet become fo inſen- 
ible of merit, as togive you leave fo fear 
extremities wiich would diſhonour your 
Ape. . 

Don's apprehend then, Madan, any la- 
mentable conſequences from the Death of 


yorr Friend. Nothing will be wanting to ; 
F 
s 
'k 


you in life, not even ſuch Friends as he, 
you have lately loſt.There will ariſe ſome 
from the dyf# of him you lamentzand there : 
15 no'Man of equal honour and wit with i 

| Ff him by 
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him, but will love Wu as he did,and like 
bim, will be devoted ro your ſervice. 

But you are 1n pain perhaps whether 
there are (till ſuch perfe# friends to | be 
found. Make no queſtion of it, Madam. 
Vertneloſes nothing, no morethan Natyre, 
The feeds of goodneſs circulate eternally, 
and . paſs without intermiſſion from one 
ſubjeF to another, and the: principles 
which contribute to the production of the 
wiſe, no more annihilate than thoſe, which 
concur to the generation.of Men. 

Your Friexd has made room for an in- 
 finite-number of others to ſucceed him ; 
and 'tis only your province to ele him a 
ſucceſſour 1n the moſt numerous Court, that 
ever Sacrificed to the Graces. 

You will find, that Heavez will reſtore 
you full asmuch,as it hag taken from you. 
How do you know but it will give you 
even more? You willdiſcover 10 him,you 
ſhall make choice off, all chat was 1n him 
you have loſt,and perhaps ſomething more: 
poſhibly more youth, Md a better meen : 
poſhbly a werte leſs ſevere , and 1 
friendſhip more agreeable, Let the things 
we loſe-be of never ſo great, yet we mult 
not abandon our ſelves to immoderate grit, 
when we only: loſe what we are able t0 
recover. YU 


- ._ A Conſolatory Diſowſe. 8; 
Youneed only defend: your ſelf from this 
popular - miſtake 5 which makes us appre- 
hend, in ſecond friendſhips, either the jea- 
louſy of the F:ad,or the cenſure of the living. 
' The dead are offended at nothing, and 
the living are affronted at all things. But 
- the living are of a very ſcurvy humour, 
when they oblige us to ſacrifice our ſelves 
to the dead. 

If the dead loved Sacrificer, they would 
take the pains to demand them of us. They 
muſt needs have loſt thetaſt of the things 
of this World, fince they entertain no com- 
merce\with us. And if they are ſo #zmind- 
ful of us, why ſhould we be reduced # 
live only for them ? 

Aflure your ſelf, Madam, that their 
State is a Fate of Injen{ibility, or a ſtate of 
Repoſe 2nd that we can do nothing to 
make them either happy or miſerable. © _ 

What is it,72 your oppinion,that has pre- 
ſcribed to us the duty of preſervinggfidelity 
to the Dead, but the weakneſs and tyranny 
of the Living ? 

Every ' one would flatter himſelf with 
the thought of fixing another to himſelf, 
when he 1s no longer fixed to any one. 

Our V2zity is ſo great,that 1t exaCts ve- 
neration for our Aſhes, and endeavours to 
Fi a2 make 
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| makeour ſhado 51 iumpB over our Rivals. 

It 1s not juſt, Madam, to have, regard 
to this farcy. At,the moment we are bu- 
ried, the world is quit'of al obligations 
in relation to us. + | 

The duties of 7ztermernt are called the 
laft:dAties 3 and beyond the Fxneral, all 
_ that 1s given to the Dead, is taken from 
the Living. 

Lamentations; that are too long, not 
only hurt Nature, but Society likewiſe. 
They render us incapable of the duties of a 
civai Life : And one may ſay that out of 
complaiſance to thoſe Friends we haveloſt, 
they make us wanting to thoſe whom we 
ſtil] retain: | | 

Obſerve all thoſe people that wdulge 
their ſorrow, and ſeek to. get reputation by 
their Grief; Is it not certain that their 
 affliF on (eems to ſuſpend their Friendſhip, 
or art leaſt that it diſpenſes them from a7- 
ing in ſgpour of the Frinds, Nay, one may 
ſay that 'risan Incivility to offer a petition to 
then, and requeſt a ſervice of them : So much 
doth Grief devote them to the Dead, and 
render ther unuſecful tothe Lzvizg. 

But what,muſt there be zo lamenting or 
the death of our friends? No, Madam,there 


muſt be none. if it were poſſible. This pal- 
110n 


| fron is abſolutely pernicious; and if it 


were. good in any reſpect, it would only 


be in demonſtrating that we knew how to 
Love. , EP 

Bar if tears were certain marks of love, 
the greateſt -weepers would be the firmeſt 
Lovers ; and we are ſenſible of the captra- 
ry. Weak Women cry more than thoſe 
of ſtronger-courages ; and the latter love 
more than the former. | 

{ am not ſurpriſed to find .Tears. were 
in ſo great reptation with the Poets, and de- 
' ſpiſed by the Philoſophers : Poetry borrows 
its fineneſs from the Paſſzons, and the in- 


firmity of Nature : And Philoſophy derives 


what it has Noble from the Virtues and 
force of the Soul. 

A Poet repreſents to ns a Nzobe, who 
melts into Tears for the Death of her Chil- 
dren : A Philoſopher repreſents to us a 
Cornelia, who beholds with dry Eyes the 
Death of all her Family : The one is very 
tender, the other is very couragiotÞ®: both 
are very Mothers. Whoſe part do you 
take 2 Without doubt you have an admi- 
ration for Cornelia, and compaſſion for 
Niobe, You pity Niobe, and you com- 
mend Corzelia. You have reaſon, Madam. 
Niobe ſabmits to Grief: Grief ſubmits to 

Ft 3 Cor- 
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Cornelia, We ſhould pity thoſe, whom 
Grief- overcomes : But commend' thole, 
who overcome Grief,, | 
- But ib-it 1s not poſlible for us to live 
without Grief, is it poſſible for us to have 
- as much of it, and as long as we pleaſe? 
You puta great queſtion to me, Madar, 
But to exchſe my ſelf from returning ſuch 
an Anſwer as it deſerves, I muſt tell you, 
that if we are not able to get rid of our 
Grief, when we pleaſe 5 we may however 
chuſe whether we will retain- it : It re- 
moves of it ſelf, when we let it loofe. 

| 1}can tell you more than this, Madam, 
we havethe power of removing our ſelves 
from it, ſince ' we can: tranſport our 
thoughts from impertinent Objects, to 
thoſe- that are agreeable 3 and all our Af. 
flictions depend upon the Application of 
our Thoughts. _ 

But in fine, is it decent to think nomore 
of our friends, when they are interred ? | 
conldS1! you, 'tis wholly indifferent to 
think,” or not to think of them: However, 
not to ſirike too ſeverely againſt the ſenti- 
ment of all the World, i will afirmtoyou, 
That at leaſt 'it is not decent to maintain 


and feed our Weakneſs by our Thonghts. 
| | We 
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., Wedecently remember the Dead,when 
we _remewber them Wiſely 3 and we re- 
member then '”ly, ,when we preſerve 
an. eaſy remembra's of them. . 

All that diſturbs Tranguillity ,3s not Wiſe 
- and- whatever is not Wiſe, is not Decent. 


Till fuch time then as one is accuſtom- 


ed to ref with eafineſs upon the Death of 
his Friends,t is good to avert his mind from 
it, and to amule it elſe where. Wherefore 
- tis, no conſequence, that becauſe there 
is a Decency in Loving,there is alſo in La- 
menting what one has Loved ; fince Tiende 
ſhip is a vertue that cannot be but Decert, 
whereas Grief is a paſſion, that at moſt can 
be but excuſable. 

Why then, ſay you, are we told that 
it is becoming to be AfiFed; and wby did 
the Romans appoint a time for Women to 
Mourn > Hearken to one of your 'good 
Friends of Antiquity. Our Anceſtors, lays 
he, have given Women @ yearto Mourn inz 
not that they ſhould Mourn all this time, 
but that they ſhould Moxrn 20 longer. He 
adds, that they preſcribed no time for 
Men to mourn, becauſe they can never 
mourn with decency. 

Thus you ſee the Wiſe men and Law- 


givers of Antiquity have not ſet too great 4 
tf 4 value 
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value upon Tears : : That they bave-in ſome 
| fort probibited them to: men; and that they 

only permitted them to Women throu -"p4 a 
fort of precaution againſt their Obſtinacy, 
and through a kind Of indulgence to their 
weakneſs,  Ileave it to your conſideration 
whether this difference makes for the hor- 
our of Women, and whether a reſoluteWo- 
#4 ought to make uſe of ſuch a Privi. 
ledg, 

A Lady that has a true ſtrength of Soul 
affli Qs her ſelf like a diſcreet Man : She 
lets fighs eſcape from her, rather than ſends 
them forth-: She ſuffers her Tears to ſlide 
away, rather than pours them down: She 
gives ſomething to. Nature , without 
taking any thing from Reaſon. In a 
word, ſhe employs. the firſt days after the 
Joſs of her Friends, ſoas to make it appear 
ſhe is a Woman : but ſhe employs all the 
reſt of her life, ſo as to make it appear ſhe 
above theſe weaknefſles. 
| Behold, Madam, how a Lady of your 
condition ought to be aftiifed. It is not 
poſhible but you muſt be concerned for the 
Death of your Friend : but then 'tis poſli- 
ble for you not to reſent it too Jong. 
You oug{t to conſider,that you will do 


no kindneis eitherto your (elf, or to him, 
if 
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his loſs 3 He'is depriv'd of his ſenſibility, 
and no-longer has a ſenſe of yours.” 

In ſpite, of all Rowantick, expreſſions, 
and/all Poetical FiFions,there is no Loving 

' death ; and we don't preſerve Fire 
under Aſhes. 

Monfiear M * ++ is no more; or at leaſt 
is no more your Friend. What Service 
then do you propoſe to your ſelf by per- 
ſevering in a Grief, which he is not obliged 
to you for? What advantage will you gain 

by _ your beſt days, for which he 
will make you no compenſation # 

Would you follow the example of ordi- 
nary Women, who being unable to advance 
themſelves by eminent Virtues, would figna- 
lize themſelves by vehement Paſſzonsn Leave 
them to contrive Szares for their Lover: : 
Leave them to bemoan the dead,in order to 
mollify the living : Leave them to infinuate 
their Friendſhip into thoſe, whom they 
firſt convince of their Grief. 

An amiable Perſon, like you, is above 
their Artificesz She doth not weep to ob- 
tain» Love; She will not owe to the zep:e- 
tation of her tenderneſs, what ſhe can g're- 
come by the foroe of her merit. 


It 
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 1t is then of no ſervice to you, Madan, 
to be affiFed, but itisnot eafie to benot 
fo; Grief is entred into you with a ſtrong - 
hand; Acknowledgment and Friendſhip have 
iotroduced it into your Heart 5 you have 
not been able to diſpenſe with your ſelf 
from admitting it there. = 43 

Well! At your part,give up to Grief all 
' the Tribute that acknowledgment and friend- 
ſhip require you to give: But a fo, that 
| "Reaſon may regulate what Acknowledgment 
and Friendſhip ought to require. 

Take care, Madam: they are often indi- 
ſcreetz and they will be fo, if they ſuffer 
Grief toreſide too long in your Soul: 'Tis. 
enough they have had the credit of intro- 
ducing it, they ſhouJd leave you that of 
driving it out 3 "They have ſhewn you hi- 
therto their powerz do you ſhew yours 
in your turn. 

It isnear a Month fince your Friend died, 
-and it isnear a Month fince you have been 
dying. What would Acknowledgment and 
Friendſhip demand of you? Would they 
encourage you to follow him?Reaſon will 
not. - 

Don't you obſerve, that Heaven has not 
- defign'd to unite your deſtinies ? It 1s ſut- 
ficiently ſhown by the 1nterval, _ 

7 as 


A Conſolatory Diſcourſe. or 
has put between your births. It. gave you a 
a Friend, already advanced in years, to in- 
ſtru& you how to live, and not to enga 

you to die; and it was pleaſed to let you 


enjoy his converſation for ſome time, that 


we might enjoy your Wiſdom long. 
Diſpoſe your ſelf then to follow the de- 
crees of Heaven; Put your ſelf in acondi- 
tion to improve the inſtructions you have 
received : Honour your Friend by your 


conſtancy, after having paid homage to 


bim with your Grief. - 

Imagine that you are to bemoan him in 
his preſence, and don't force him to dif- 
own your Tears; hitherto they have been 
becoming, but preſently they will not be 
' ſo. YourGrief appears ſomewhat long. 
The Earth,wbich covers the Aſhesof your 
Friend, is almoſt ſtiff. 

Think upon recalling your firmneſs ; 
Reaſon and Decency donow oppoſe your 
Grief : Your Friend oppoſes it himſelf ; 
and if you make uſe of his Precepts, here- 
after you. {ha}] be only free to extol his 
Merit, to conſider his Relations, to cheriſh 
his Friends, and to reſpe&t his Memory. 
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Of the True and Falſe Beauty of 
Ingemons Writings. 
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By Mr. SAVAGE, 


* Cy IR —  —— - 


F the Idea which all. Men have naturally 
of the True Beauty of Works of the Mind, 
were not eftac'd by the great Number of 
falſe Judgments, there would not be fo m2 
ny various Opinions about their Merit. For 
this Idea would be a certain Rule which 
every one would be obliged to follow ; 
unleſs one would expoſe himſelf to the 
Uaiverſal Cenſure of Readers, who would 
eaſily diſcover when they were out of the 
way. | 
I will not here take notice of the Cau- 
ſes that have created in the greateſt part of 
our Writers, the common cuſtom of gi- 
ving ſo many wrongful Opinions. Sowe 
of them are general, which have ſo ex- 
tinguiſht 


—_ 
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tinguiſht the light of the Soul upon all ob- | 


jets which are not expoſed to ourSenſes, 
that there are Infioxe Errors in all Sciences, 


and even; reach to the diſtinguiſhing of 


Good and Evil. [ 

There are ſome other particular Cauſes 
which are apt to hinder, of themſelves, the 
knowing the tre or falſe Beauty of the 
' Works of the Mind, when Reaſon would 
be otherwiſe Juſt, 'ExaGt and Clear. 

That which is muſt common is Precipi- 
tation : For every one flatters himſelf that 
he is capable to judge,cither throughPride, 
not to be thought Ignorantzor through Af- 
feftion and Hate, according as one: is 
engaged in any Party, or through Imita- 
tion,neither judging tor or againſt,but only 
as one has heard the World talk; or in fine, 
through Caprice,Chance, Elevation and Sal- 
lie of Humour, as happens oftentimes to per- 
ſons of Quality, who pretend that their 
Rank gives 'em all the neceſſary illumina- 
tions, to know the price and worth of the 
Gifts of the Mind. 

But whatever theſe Cauſes are, General 
or Particular, the variety of Opinions is too 
 evident,to doubt the certainty of this truth, 
2iz. that we don't judge upon the fame [- 
dea, or by the ſame Rule, tho' it be not 
certain there 1s one. 'Tis 
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*Tis to form it in the Mind;that Rheto- 
rick and Poetry,and theArt of writing Hi. 
ſtory has been employ'd: But the more rules 
are invented, themore they ſeem to be neg. 
lefted. And-'tis a wonder that the moſtex- 
pert Maſters of the World, as Ariſtotle, C;. 
' cer0, Horace, Quintilian,8c. ſhould haveſ, 
few perfe& Followers. 

It ſeems then, that we ought to forſake 
the way of Precepts, and ſearch elſewhere 
for ſure and immutable Guides, either to 
- Write Well, or to Judge well of the Merit of 

Anthors. WADE: 

'To give ones ſelf a juſt and exaCt Idea, 
I think it would be neceſlary chiefly to 
examine any Book, with ſome other which 
has acquired an Univerſal Approbartion. 

Malherbe in the late Reign, excelled in 
the beauty of his Odes, and they have pre- 
ſerved to this day the ſame Charms to 
their Intelligent and Judicious Readers. 
Wherefore when you read any Ode to the 
Glory of this King,compare the Stile with 
thatdf Malherbe,and according as you find 
*em agree, ſo you may venture to decide. 

But then the Piece you compare 1t to 
maſt be ofeſtabliſh?d reputation, and which 
you muſtbeſureislike to continue ſuchzwe 
haveſcenſeveral Authors who have hadvery 

| great 
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great Applauſe, but it only continued for 
. a very few years:during which the buzzing 


of the Readers, and the ſuffrage of their 


Friends, gave'era their ſhort-liv'd worth, 

\. There are but very few true Modells : 
Poityre himſelf is none, and much leſs Bal- 
Sac, The pretty Conceits of Voiture, and 
the Flights of Balzac, haye both an Afe+- 
Fation which naturally diſpleaſes z 'The 
one endeavours to be agreeable, and make 
- us laugh in whatever humour weare 3 The 
other would be admir'd and cfteem'd by 
the number of his Words, and' the exceſs 
of Amplifications. The two Letters writ to 
* Monſieur deVivonne, imi- , 
tating boththeir manners of þ,y.,,! m_— 
Writing, are an _ 4 hey are to be 
tyr on their Stile, and eaſt} _ wY 
ver the ridiculouſnek ETAL 
of theſe two Authors, who were notlong 
ſince ſo famous, 

It were eafie to foreteli that ſuch will be 
the Fate of a certain Author, who Com- 
poſes his Works upon the Memoirs of the 
Streets.and Female Foolerics; who believes 
that all thebeaury of a Book, when the ſub- 
ze is the Life of a Sazzt,confilts in bring- 
ing in ſome new term,or ſmart expreſſions 
and is very well ſatisfied with ey” 
ene 
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the Period, which has” neither depth nor 
ſolidity, rowls agreeably tO/ the Poinr; ; 
But not to make any farther offen- 
fivePrediions, we: know that Sexeca writ 
no otherwiſe, than ſcattering through: al] 
his Works, Points, Antithefis's and Para- 
doxes. - He ſurprized his Times with the, 
Arrogance of his Deciſions 3 and there are 
ſome yet alive who hold him for a Model 
_ of Eloquence : But they muſt write very 
Ill that imitate him,and they may be affur'd 
to tire thoſe Readers that have any taſte or 
reliſh, | 
*Tis not with thefe extraordinary floy- 
rifhes that Nature explains her ſelf: What- 
ever requires a continual attention diſplea- 
| ſes, becauſe the greateſt part of Men are 
not capable of it. There isa force and weak- 
neſs in all Writers whatever. This Fantaſti- 
cal mixture makes us naturally conclude 
thoſe Works to be djſagreeable, where we 
muſt have too-intenſe a thought to con- 
ceive 'em3 or at leaſt are ſo much below 
one,that they deſerve not the leaſt regard. 
Nevertheleſs there are but few good 
Writings, where the Author excelld 
ſo far as to ſtand for a Model. We 
have Homer and FVireil for Heroick 


Poetry, © Horace is a perfe& Original of 
| Satyrs 5 


[ dont ſay the ſame thing of his Odes,and I 
would <plain my ſelf farther, if the ex- 


cellency.of ſve of 'em. did not oblige” 


.me to a reſpeQful ſilence of — 
the reſt. If the * Authorof | | fppoſe be 
the long -Comments upon pacier. 

him diſapproves my Opini- 


on, [ will add, what may perhaps appeaſe 


him: That thole of Aracreon are niote live- 
ly, more ſweet, more engaging 3 and by 
conſequence more perfect. 

\. .Ler's return to the Authors of our own 
Language: Corneille and Racine are admira- 
ble 1n-Tragedies ; nevertheleſs it were to 
be wiſht,that the cleanneſs of Expreſſion in 
Lorneille ſfaited with the variety, and a- 
bundant fertility of bis Thoughts. Few Au- 
thors can arrive to repreſent ſo many dif- 
terent CharaCtersz To invent fo many In- 
trigues \To make1o many Perſons Reaſon 
with ſo much connexion and ſolidity, We 
aſſt at the very AQtion,whillſt he does bur 
repreſent it, and paſs immediatly from 
the figure to the reality. 

'Tis Auguſtus that we hear ſpeak in Cinrg. 
Tis the Cid that we (ce 1n his firſt work, 
who Cauſe fo much talk 1n the Court and 
the City,and was as it were the ſignal ofthe 


courſe, where he carryed away -the Prize. 
Not but that the copioufneſs of his SubjeR, 
Gg the 
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\ Satyrs, Epiſtles, and Familiar Diſcourſes. 
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the who!e extient wheredf be penetratcs his waſt ima- 


- ginationzand bis Inexhaultible Geaiils, ſometimes 
12s left in hisExprefſions too much contuſion, 
as if ic were impeſſible to be profound and 
ſolid, and yer clear/enough at the ſamerime 
to be underſtood. But theſt Faults hindcr not, 
bat Authors of this Kepuration may paſs for 
excellent Models, If 1 were oblig d to {peak 


precifety, which of the two 1 wou'd chooſe 


tor a Model, when I were to write for the 
| Theatre; I would anſwer, That it were mcre 
difiicult to follow the former, and that "twould be 
more ſure to imitate the latter, | 

So much ſhall ſuffice upon this Subje& ; 
and ] do not think, ir neceflary to tatry any 
longer upon the firſt Head, 

Ar preſent I will make bold to add ; That 
inſtead of asking your ſelf, Would Virgil bave 
writ aſter this manner ? Did Malhetb ſing his 


excellent Odes in ſucha tone ? Or, if you pleaſe, 1s © 


it thus that Corneille, or Moliere drew to their 
Theatres, both the Court and the whole Kingdom ? 
Ask you your ſelf, Is there any Method more con- 
fus'd , than that of this Work ? [s there any De 
ſign leſs ingenious ?* "The Expreſſions, could they 
ever be more imperfedt ? Is there any [mitation 
more low and ſervile than that of this Book * 
This is a fault very common,and it oftentimes hap- 
pens, that one becomes a very bad Copter of . a very 
good Original. Ye ought alſo to take a great deal of 
care not to fall into thehimſical deſign of that Pain- 


ter,who being to draw an extravagant Pitture of Rc- | 


lena,which be deſign'd to repreſent perfebt) beaute- 
04s, advisd with hunſelf to grve her all the Graces 
thathe had heard commended i the faireſt perf - 

|  effeis 
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 effe changing her "Lips into Coral, her Cheeks into 
Roſes, and her Eyes into Suns, and unskilfully join- 
ing'em together, he made a Figure like to that which 
Horace deſcribes in his Epiſtle to the Pifo's, *Tis 
certain be had a mind to laugh. But Autl.., s are 
ſenous people, they 7. careful of their Reputation, 
and copy with gravity. 

Burt-in ſhort , whatever good a opinion an 
Author may have of himſelt, *Tts an eaſy mat- 
ter to mortify his ſelf-pride, which the'e people can- 
not forbear ſhewing to their Friends, by dcfying 
them to write worſe upon the ſatne Subje. In 
{uch a caſe we ought ro ſhow .our ſincerity in 
the utmoſt degree, and to explain our ſei ves 
with the greateſt freedom. againſt the ridicu- 
lous Opintonatrate of thoſe Scriblers, who ne- 
yer read, but to court your applauſe, and not 
your Critiſciſm, how reaſonable and juſt foe- - 
ycr it may be. 

Nevertheleſs, we ought to take care that we 
don't miltake implicicy as where it isadmirable 
for downright mcannets, *'T isthe perteCtion of - 
every Work, and if I date fay ſo, the embel- 
 liſhment of Beaury ir ſelf, Aorace has giyen us 
this advice, when he would have the manner 
of explaining our fe]lves appear ſo natural, that 
thereupon an ordinary Reader might judge it 
would be.yery caſy ro ſpeak the ſame things, 
tho is nothing bur a refleftion upon all char 
is fine and delicate , diſcovers the difficulty 
to expreſs our ſ{clyes wich the ſame good For- 
tune. 

Truth has nothing changeable in it. Falil- 
ty imitates Truth in all ſorts of ways 3 We al- 
ways find out the laſt, if we haye recourſe to the 
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firſt, bur are often cheated-if we are not yery 
diligentto diſcover the Impoſture. - Whey we 


. follow Reaſon with ſteadinefss and arrive at 
thinking aptly, and expreſſing truly our 


thoughts, tis impoſſible that che Reader ſhould 
not be moy'd, becauſe there is in all men a 
natural propenfity ro I ruch So that what is re- 
ally falſe, cannot pleafe any longer than we arc 
dazled wirh the appearance of Truth, undcr 
which only it ſhews it ſelf. 

Upon this ſcore, if the Expreſſion: be mean, 
it will preſent without trouble, a great num- 
ber of the like to your mind : Bur if it be fim- 
ple, do what you-will, it will pleaſe you, and 
you will think it the fineſt thing you ever ſaw, 

f your Wir'is not much ſuperior to the Au- 


 "thor's,and your Experience in the Art of \Writ- 


ing much more advanc'd than his.For this {im- 
plicity has different degrees of perfetion as all 
other Objeas have, that preſent rhensſelves to 
us. But it we have a nzind to profit by the two 
Rules we have already propos'd,we muſt necel- 
ſarily have ſome knowledge of the defeRts that 
are to be found in the molt perte&t Authors 
For it is not my defign here ro inſtruQ ordinary 


perſons, but make ſome Remarks for the enter- 


tainment of the Curious. 

Thefirſt is, That one ought not to make uſe ot 
Metaphors too o'ten, nor too longe t: We are 
very much wean'd fromit inthis age;and fince the 
world has taken a new meaſuic ofthe taſte of truc 
Eloquence, all this pompous heap of glittering 
fallities has diſappear'd. T he Line men ot 
thelaſt Age, who were fill'd with it by reading 


ſome of the Anticnts, be liey'd their Stile was 


adorn'd 
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 adorn'd and fect out by Metaphors ; there was 


ry = ſtrange a caprice in Eloquence, as in 
theit other Opinions. 5 Ta 


At the vaniſhing of that profound Darkneſs, - 


wherein the foregoing Ages were as it were 


lulld afleep, we wak'd ſuddenly,and then knew - 


not diſtintly enough which was the better fide. 
T he uſe of Figurative and Metaphorical Ex- 
preflions was firlt aboliſh'd from that minute, 
when we begun to diſcern more clearly whar 
we ought to ſay. | 
The French Genius, which is lively, natural, 
and ſincere, cannot endure theſe Languiſhing, 
. Artificial and Embarrasd Diſcourſes. Neyer- 
theleſs, we have-ſome Meta- 
_ _ left ;and & Goes not 
i{plcaſec us to ice * Flames in | 
Anger and Love ; bur theſe ONES 
Expreſſions are become pro- ſafely employ'd in our 
per and literal, and can de- Author's Opinion. 
ceive no body. I EL 
The ſecond Remark is; That 'tis an inex- 
cuſable fault ro-paſs from one Metaphor, by 
which we have begun, to. a new one, and fo to 
connett Fmages which have no agreement amongſt 
themſelves. When a man is careful to write 
well, he knows how to continue, and ſupport 
the ſame Idea; 7 pitty him, ſays the. Author 
of the CharaQers, 7 give him for loſt, he zs caſt 
away, It ts net thus that we ought to make uſe of 
the Wind, to arrive at thg delightſome Port of Fortune. 
You ſee he takes cate to mix nothing that is 
foreign with the firſt Image he gave us to ex- 
reſs what the Richthink of the conduCt of Phr- 


oſophy, This perſon is repreſented as it were 
upon 


* That is, where 
Metaphors are natu- 
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upon the Sea, The Rich Man ſaw he would 

be Ship-wrackt. He ſaw him out of the wad: 
. He judged that 'rwas not ſo, that he ought to 
make nfe'of the Wind, andithat he would nc- 
yer arrive ar che. Port of Fortune. There is not 
here ohererm which is not Ally'd with the reſt, 
* Bur rhe | Author had commitred an un» 
pardonable Soleciſm, If after all rheſe expreſ- 
tons raken from Navigation, he had hapned to 
fay,Tt is nor thus one ought to bear againſt the Wind, 
and build his fortune, "This new Image of Build- 
ing, zoyn'd to'th...cu. the Sea, which preceded 
it, would have produc'd a diſagreeable effec; 
whereas all being united, the diſcourſe becomes 
clear and cafy. 
__Thethitd remark reſembles this, and chict- 
ly conſiſts in adviſing that we ought never to 
paſs from one pctſon to another in the ſame 
Period, 'ÞEhe fame we may alſo fay of the 
Numbers, and of all that the Grammarians 
term Moods and Tenſes of Perbs. 

I will give an Example of this fault, raken 
from an Author who 1s- extraordinarily regu- 
lar in his Subjett and Stile, AP that 7s here be- 
low, ſays this excellent Writer, has no long dura- 
tion. He ſhould have ſtopt here, bur he was 
reſolved to carry on his Period. Where- 
fore he adds, And'this perpetual Motion of Crea- 
tures, (you may take notice already that he 
palles from a ſubje@ indefinite, all that is here be- 
low, to one which is determin'd; And this E 
petnal Motion of Creatures, which have no other 
apparent connexion but by the ConjunCtion, 
and none at all in the Sence. He continucs, 
which ſucceed one another, (This adds an Image 


| 
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altogether unneceſſary, ſince it was ſufficiently 
-remarkrby the defeft of Duration, and the per- 
petual Motion) render as it were a continual Ho- 
e to the Immutability of God, who alone is al- 
ways the ſame. | ſay, T hat theſe Tailes of Peri- 
\ ods render'em [ntricate, Confuſed, and Super- 
fluous; and.that this is truly the Stile, not of 
an Orator, but a Declamer. 

One might have expreſſed the ſame thing 
after this manner : All that is bere below, bas no 
duration, and renders as it were a continual - homage 
to the Immutability of God, I know there are 
ſome People ſo exrreamly exatt that they will 
not permit one to joyn an Afirmative propoſitis 
on with a Negative ſo. cloſe together, ©, 

"1 ay nothing of this Homage that Metion 
renders to Immutability, It is a point which fig- 
nifies nothing ro my deſign. _ 

Bur ro quit this Diereſſen ; If Authors of the 
moſt accompliſht exatneſs fall under theſe forr 
of Faults, what muſt Vulgar Authors do? theſe 
remarks will appear to them too ſevere, becauſe 
they are ſenſible, ir may be, that they are not 
in a condition ro prattiſe *em. 

All that I can do ar preſent in their Favour, 
is to propole no more of *em. Our general diſ- 
courle is about Obſervations upon our Tongue. And 
we go no farther than barcly ro examine, If a 
term be well usd, and how long it has been in 
Vogue. Tell me, Ibeſcech you, may not your 
Diſcuſſion go farther. Can a Work be ſaid to 
be perteft, when *cis only composd of choice 
words? If this is your Opinion, you are cafie to 
be contented ; burthere arc a great many Men 


more difficult, becauſe they are more delicate. 
Gg 4 | CHAP. 
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I Was formerly too indulgent, and perhaps am 
now become too nice and ſevere. In the 
heat of Youth,and thoſe firſt ardours of Paſſion, 
a Man is not acquainted with the diſcreer cold- 
neſs of a Life ſomewhat more advanced; We 
| obſerve with pleaſure, that Authors who have 
been admired both by the Ancients and Mo- 
derns,. have embraced the ſame follies, which 
our inclinations recommend to us. 

The Licentiouſneſs and Debaucheries of Fe- 
tronins's Stile, have nothing then that ſhocks our 
Nature: {t is without any diſturbance to ourMo- 
deſty,that we ſtill repreſent its irregularities;and 
as it there was not obſcenity enough in his Frag- 
ments, we regret the loſs of what is wanting 
with as lively a concermas if we had loſt the on- 
ly Diſcourſe that could preſerve Decency and 
Manners amongſt Men. ].. 

I bethink my ſelf, roo late perhaps, to make 
theſe Refleftions ; but it uſually bappens, 
when we have arrived at our Journeys end,and 
are talking of our Travels, and the Road we 
followed, that then and only then we perceive 
Our g01Þg a liray's This 


This is. one ſort of going aſtray, and.I dont 


know if there be a grofler, than ro Addreſs ones. 


ſelf- ro all ones/ Contemporaries, nay, to 


thoſe who ſhall come after us, without: having 


any: thing but what is highty undecent and vn- 
ſeemly to tell them? And this proceeds from Ig- 


norance. They don't know, at leaſt they don't 


- conſider that there is a ſecret Pride in the bottom 
| of the Sou], which obliges us to take exceptions 
2gajnſt too licentious a converſation, as a want 
of reſpet. To this Pride we are obliged, thar 
. thoſe ſplendid names of Glory, Decency, and 
publick Civility are ſtill preſerved. | 
But tho Pride. were ſilent, and ſomebody had 
found out a Myſtery to make it hold its peace, 
which 1 confeſs is a very difficult task,. yet Firtue 
would not be fiknt; She has not as yer fo utterly 
abandoned Man- kind, bur that they ſtill pay a 
great reſpe& and veneration to-her. I he Modeſty 
of one whole Sex will be always armed for her 
. defence; and the greateſt part of the employ- 
ments of Men are only taken up for her fake. 
Pleaſure ir ſelf, 1 fpeak of lawful and indiffer- 
ent Pleaſure, diſhonours whoſoever ſeeks it-with 
affeation, or who -procures ir for another, 
Thus, I know no Satyr, included in one word, 
more ſtabbing than that of being calPd the Comp- 
troller of Nero's Pleaſures, 
Since Ideclare fo freeiy againſt my ſelf, by di(ſ- 
owning the Praiſes I have given to Petronizs., no 


one will expeCt that ſhould ſpare the Raillery 


of Cicero in his Oration for Celis. 
I freely own, that he was brought up io bu- 
ſineſs, and knew the World; that he raiſed him- 
ſelf by his Merir, much aboye his Birth; _ 
c 
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he was equal in dignicy to Pompey and Ceſar. 

+ But certainly he forgot himfof, who fat- 
ging his natural propenſity ro Raillery, he 're- 
proached, in full Senate, Clodis, for niaking her 
younger Brother lic wich her, Propter nodfurnes 
quoſdam metus. A Man ray cafily find our the 
cquivocation; but I wonder that fo great a Man 
| ſhould tax Celws with fo great a Crime only by 
way of Jrony, if he believed it to be true ;. or 
thar he ſhould give himſelf the liberty ro accuſe. 
* himof ir, jf he believed it not. 

It were to be wiſhed, that what has been re- 
uired of Otators, were likewiſe required of all 
uthors, and even Poets. 


Virum honuin Oratorem eſſe oportet. 


We have mightily negle&ed this Precept in 
our Language. Our old French Poets were almoſt 
all guilty of writing obſcenely. Deſportes is the 
Man that fell into this vein, with the greateſt 
affetta'ion and impudence imaginable. 

But ſince Yoitureywho had a refined Genius, and 
whoconverſed with the policelt Company care- 
fully ſhun'd this ſordid, this nngentleman like 
way of Writing; the Theatre it felt has no 
longer ſuffered our Authors to write any thing 
too licentious. Thus all this liberty is no more 
ſupported even in the molt familiar Converſa- 
tions; and if our Age is not more chaſt than 
the preceding. ones ; at leaſt it knows how to 
manage the outſide, 'and to {ct it ſelf off with 
che appearance of Yirtue. 

Our niceneſs goes yet further; and we cannot 


-+1re now adays to {ce the deſcription of wy 
© ob» 


abje& thar is apt to leave a bad 7dea behind it, 
All that we'can ſufter a ſick Man to do, is totell 
hisDiſtemper:we give ſome eaſc to his indiſpoſi- 
tionzin hearkning to him with ſome little atten-. 
tion: Butthis complaiſance which we expreſs to 
his infirmity , is no excuſe for it; eſpecially if he 
deſcends into too long a relation of particulars. 

But, except this occaſion, 'tis not poflible to 
make a deſcription of things,for which we have 
naturally. an averſion , without offending the 
Company ; notwithſtanding this has been the 
detect of many Authors. Buchanan has deſcribed a 
Dream with all the luſcious figures of Rhetoric. 
St. Amant has diſcovered a World of Debauche- 
ries with all the plainneſs peculiar to his Stile 
but upon ſuch ſubjeds., both Rhetorick and 
plainneſs are unſeaſonably loſt, 

Let us return to Cicers.Now ought thisConſul, 
when he was declaiming againſt Piſo, in the pre- 
fence of the Senate, to have made uſe of term 
which in ſolively a manner repreſent the mo 

'  beaſtly circumſtances of Drankenneſs? His di» 
ſcription is charged with particulars , which 
muſt needs be very nauſeous and diſagreeable. 

Catullus alſo might have given to the Annals 
of Yoluſius another term, than that of Cacata 
charta.  T his Poet, who pretended to a purity 
of Stile, ſhould have abſtained from an Epithee 
ſo groſs and ſo licentious. 

Martial found out a by-way to commend the 
cleanlineſs of his Miftreſſes Lap-Dog, yet for 
all that he has faln into a yery unſeaſonable cx- 
preſſion, 

Gutta pallia nec fefellit uka. 
It had been more proper to haye ſaid nothing 
of it, W ith- 
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103 Of the Cleanneſs of Expreſſions, 
Without doubt theſeAuthors were corrupted by 
their bad Morals, There was in their times, how 
fine ſoever we may repreſent them, fo total an 
Ignorance of what the Laws of true decency re- 
ire from-us,that they have not produced one 
hor who has obſerved them with exaQtneſs, 

But, in endeavouring to avoid this fault, be 
catitious leaſt you fall into another, very com- 
mon itour days. Paſſwns and Yices are deſcribed 
ro us in ſuch pretty colours, even in the Pulpir, 
that a Man can hardly perceive what deformity 
they have in them. There are thoſe perſons that 
know how to conceal the impietics and cxttra- 
yaganctes of the moſt pernicious manners, in 
orderto hide what conformity they maintain to 
the weakneſs and frailty of our Hearts. 

We ſhould be too much ſtartled to know the 
zmpietythereof, No body would draw down upon 
himſelf the vengeance of Heaven. We are too 
much humbled 1n a fevere examination of our 
extravagancies and no one has a mind to be ridicu- 
ous.But to be frail, to be ſubje& to infirmities, 
thisis no more than being born Man;and noone 
thinks he ought to be aſhamed of his birth, or of 
his deſtiny. 

| ſhould therefore rather chuſe a deſcription 
which would faithfully repreſent things, than 
thofe flxtering Pictures which fortify Men in 
their falſe epinzons, or in their uſual diſorders. 

- However, don't follow 7uvenal's footſteps, or 
affirme the liberty to make the groſleſt repre- 
ſentations of the greateſt irregularities : In vain 
doth an Author fo abominably ticcntious and 
impugent perſuade - me to-. hate the excefles of 
Malina] hate himeven more than I do her, and 
the lewdneffes of his wit thatare ſufficiently dif- 


coycred 
£ 


covered in the boldneſs of his Scile, ſcandalize 
. me infinitely more than thoſe of the moſt aban- 
don'd Women, who arc blindly tranſported by 
the fury of their Pa ous 
, | love his Tranſ aror better than him $ He 
took great cate to preſerve the cleanneſs of his 
Stile in ſuch i1]l Company. He has omitted nath- 
ing in the Satyrs of his Author, but what might 
hinder the ſecure reading of them. His fine 1n- 
dignation atthe Vices of Rome, his Fire, his Vi- 
vacity, even to the tone of Declame,. which was 
the true Charafter of Juvegal, he has preſeryed 
entire. And let it never be ſaid that Satyr diveſt 
ed of theſe exceſſes, is lets agreeable; for 'tis cer- 
tain, that nothing but the Salt of acute Raillery 
makes up the whole catertainment in that fort 
of Poetry; and that on the other ſide, grofſnctsof 
exjveſſnn and thought,cannot fail to diſplcaſe thoſe 


Gentlemen that have the leaſt delicacy. Which: 


is calily juſtibed by the 'example of 


Monſieur * Deſpreaux; For do we Ouidacny 
' ST'T . etter 
read any of theAncients with great- 7,7, 


er ſatisfaftion? And yetcan one cat- the name of 
ry further,than he has done,di}cre- Buileau. 
ton and reſervedyeſs, 

His Muſe always chaſt, always modeſt, knows 
how to purſueYice,and to condemn it,as Virtae ir 
ſelf uſes to do,by its lightr,and by its vehemence 3 
For we ſhould overſtretch things,and pufa them 
; tothe urmoſt rigour,ſhould we ſay, he had done 
better if he had afforded no room for the {2 Ne- 


veu in his Works. W hat he ſays in that reſpeR is 


ſoſhorr, that he deſerves to be cxculed, 1t it bea 

faulc; and if not, we muſt acknowledg that he 

has taught us, that a Man may ſpeak AO" 
O 
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of ſuch a Perſon, providedhe obſerves the tem. 
peraments of chis Author, in' one ot two words, 
and yer extobagethe » che Rules of |Decency. 
. Bar Lacretivs negleAs this condu art the end 
of one of his Books: A Man muſt certainly have his 
Pens kindled with the flame'sf Love,a Barning Etna 
in the bottom of h#s Soul,” or,\ to leave theſe great 
os, A Man muſt be a Madman, as in ef- 
fect he was, totire his Reader with a long de- 
ſcriprion, and that in the moſt extravagant and 
naſty circumſtances, of the Lreams and Itluſtons 
of a young Man. | 
Themore I conſider of rhis paſſage, the leſs] 
diſcover thoſe Reaſons which make People ge- 
- nerally ſo fond of ſo violent,fo imperious anAu- 
thort When he would a& the Serious Man,and 
the Reaſoner,'tis then he's utterly loſt,and knows 
not what he ſays: witneſs that verſe which I 
have often heard ſoimperrtinently quored. 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, 


T hat is toſay, Fear induced Men to believe, that 
there were Gods, For if one ſhould ask him, Who 
#6 it that produced thzs Fear? Would not he have 
been obliged ro Anſwer, That it zs the natural 1de4 
which Men conceive of a Divinity + For Fear, and 
other Pafſions,are no otherwilc raiſed in us than 
by the Ovjedts which excitethem by the means 
of the Imagination or Thought. | 

But if I find in my ſelf the des of 4 Divinity, 
before I nd that fear which I ought to haye for 
it, this fear then is the effect, and not the cauſe of 
the thought I conceive of ir. A man needs but 
yery lictle penetration, and extent of mind to 
make {9 obyious a diſcoyery ? , 
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If he has a Mind'to deſcend from this State, 
which. doth not ſuir'wirh his Talent, Why muſt 
he gothrow away fine expreſſions, torepreſenc 
impertinent chingsto intiſt upon them fo long, 
and not to leave, till he had:exhauſted ir, fo r1- 
diculous a Subject, as that of the Dreams of an 
Age, which performs nothing, even in the day 
time, thatdeſerves our attention ?' 
Tf this is Beauty, or Delicacy, or Learning, 1 
heartily congratulate the groſsneſs of our days, 
- which certainly would near bear ſo irregular a 
freedom in any Author whatſoever. | 
_ Iwiſh with all my heart I could excuſe Aufe- 
nius, that illuſtrious Conſul of Gaul; bur the con- 
ſequence of this remark carrics me in ſpite of my 
ſelt,ro ſpeak of him,nay.and to ſpeak 11] of him, 
What can be finer than his T hanksgiving tothe 
Emperor upon the ſje of his Confulſhip >» 
liny the 2d, would have envied him this 
work. What can be more ingenious, than the 
Puniſhment of Cupid in the Eliſian Fields, and thoſe 
ſufferings and reproaches which the Heroines made 
him undergo, who had all of them ſome cauſe 
to make their complaints of him? 

He muſt, for the misfortune of his Reputation, 
amuſe himſelf in that employment,which of all 
things in the. World is moſt unworthy of a 
Learned Man : Judge what time he loſt in buſy- 
ing himſelf to pick up ſometimes a beginnin 
ofa yerſe in /irgil, ſometimes an end; and tac 
all theſe different parts together, in order to 
compoſe a poor wretched Cento. 

What ſhall I ſay of: thoſe expreſſions of Yar- 
Th which tho they were innocent as they lay in 
him,yet as Auſoniushas managed andiorted _ 

| they 


Es 4 
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they ate conſcious of all the indecencies that 
imagination can poſlibly form to icſelf ?.- © 
Behold now a ſtrange- deſcription of this 
Man. . He, chat was Author. of _ a - feri- 
ous Work, which he Addreffes to a great En) 
perour, who has Wit and Learninggas we may 
ſufficiently ſee. in many other placesof his Books, 
is notwichſtanding the ſame thar proſtitutes his 

' Muſe, and. compoſes an infamous Poem 
out of ſeveral picces of Poctry yery harmlcſs . 

* in themſelves. EO TIT : 

To condeinn all theſe. inſolences, doth not 
argue too greata ſowrneſs of Spirit ; many perſons 
would be pleaſed to ſee even Yirsil himſelf con- 
demned for the interview of Eneas and Dido in 
that cave of the 4th ofthe Enezds, 


Speluncam, Dido, Dux & 
Devemunt.— 


Nor would they be leſs willing to condemn 
Homer for what paſſed between 7Zunoand Zupiter, 
upo1 the Mount Olympus. | 

Theſe two great andiluſtrious Authors have 
avoided-a thouſand occaſions, wherein any o- 
ther perſon would have loſt himſelf. If Paris 
and Helena converſe together in the 7liad, 'ris 
only to reproach one another. Calypſo, Circe, the 
Syrens of theOdyſſes,contain nothing that offends 
Madeſty. Ulyſzs doth not abule the Fayours of 
the Princeſs Nauſicaa. | 

A Man who has a truly great Soul, Eleyated 
and Noble; a vaſt genius', and an ima- 
ination clear and well diſpoſed, will never 
ſloop and deſcend to that meanneſs which 1 
here condemn. | 


Frojanus, eandew, 


CHAP. 


| 


hat the Defire to ache. you, 


n this Subject. 


"The fi 
the World, generally determines all: the 
reſt, and is the Foundation of his Rez 
- putatioh, .and -beſt Preſage of his For- 
_ and, from the firſt Marches that he 

thoſe that have had Experience, 
will wall you how far he will advance, 
Tis then very. neceſſary to make this fir 
ſtep with a great deal of caurion, -and to 
"Hynalize ones Entry by ſomething that 1s 
glorious and great. 

; There is a great deal of Art it gaining 
the publick I 
ents appear ſo to advantage, 'that the 
World ſhall never diſgult, or 'be glutted 
with *em. 

The means to preſerve ones Reputati- 
on, 1s to. produce ſomething more and 
more excellent, and to provide a freſh 
Nutriment for the general Admuration, 
which ſeems always to grow up equal 
with our Merit, The great Actions we 
| do, -promiſe ſomething greater; and the 
good ought to be ftoNow'd he better. 


[1 A 
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an Study or Experience, ſuggeſt- | 


ſtep that a Man makes into 


m,and to make ones Tal: . 
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239 4 Letter to the. * 
A Great man ought not then to ſuffer 
_ the depth 'of his Capacity to be ſounded, 
if he will be always eſteer?d by the Vul- 
- . gar : He ought, on the contrary, to be- 
_ have himſelf after ſuch a manner, as ne- 
ver todiſcover all that he knows, and that 
 AOMan may have it in his power to aſſign 
Limits to his Learning. . For, let a Man 
be never fo learned "the- Opinion we 
have of him, when we know him þut by 
. halves, goes always farther than ye Idea 
 weconceive of him, when we are wholly 
acquainted with him, 
Therefore let him take care not to,diſ- 
cover his Ability all at once, but make an 
_ abſolute uſe of his Cunning. He ſhould al- 
ways to manage himſelt with caution, 
that he may be able to diſengage himſelf 
from the Inconveniencies he may fall 
into; and, to have a hidden Reſerve, 
where he may command ſuitable Suc- 
cours, to repair his greateſt Miſtakes, and 
to retrieve him from his greateſt Over- 
fights. - | 
As the Succeſs of the moſt Judicious 
Undertakings depends upon the meet- 
 1ng of a multitude of Conjunctures, ma- 
ny of which Chance can only recon- 
cile ; an excellent man ought not e- 
"7. ver 
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verto commit his Reputation to the riſque 
of a Converſation, a Diſpute, or an In- 
terview ; for, if it does not flicceed with 
him, he never recovers it: And no man 
_ can be ſure not to fail in-an Effay or 
a Tryal ; ſince nothing 1s more com- 
mon, than to find ones hrit Projects dif- 
appointed, He _ then to expoſe his 
Reputation .to the hazard” of the Enters 
prize, whatever Advantage he may pro- 
miſe himſelf from its Succeſs. 
On the prom 6 the great Art of all 
conſiſts in not diſcovering all one knows 
at once, but to unfold it (if I may ſpeak 


ſo) by degrees, and always. to nouriſh 
and excite Curioſity, ' -, 


The Magazine ſhould always anſwer -- 


the Occaſions ; and the Pzezce 1thould not 
belie the Pattery : In fine, a Max ought 
always to keep exactly to what he pro- 
miles. 

*T'is upon this cohſideration only, that 
great Maſters never diſcover the whole 
Myſtery of their Art in their Leſſons to 
their Schollars, and by that means they 
remain always the Maſters ; the Source 
of their InſtrrEtions never dries away, 
and as *tis not communicated but by pro- 
portion and mealure, ys _ 

12 the 


own reputation, 
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_ that Fund of Knowledge, whence they 
draw continually both| to ſatisfie the ex- 
peQation of others, and to keep up their 

There is, one thing more that I would: 
recommend to an ingenious: Man, and 
that is, To be ſeenas ſeldom as may be; 
for as his preſence diminiſhes the Eſteem 
one has of -him, ſo his abſence and. di- 
ſtance augmentsit. Fame every day en- 
creaſes Objects, and the Imagination goes 
mach beyond the Sight. 

We ought not then to be laviſh of our 
ſelves; we-ought to make ourſelves expe- 
ed to be truly welcome. The deſire a- 
ny one has for us, is commonly the mea- 
" ſure of the Eſteem they have of us: Hap- 

-pineſs is better taſted when it has been a 
long time expccted; and the Pleaſure that 
coſts one ſomething, is much more ardent- 
ly ſought after, than that which 1s ealie: 
ſo the niceſt People find in Hunger a ſauce 
that all the ragouts could not give to their 
Victuals ; and *tis a refining. of Epicuriſm 
not. to ſatisfie our ſenſes and Appetites but 
by halves. 

A Man ſhould never make himſelf fa- 
miliar with the Vulgar, leaſt he loſe that 


Air of Dignity, which a Retreat and ſeri- 
Ous 
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ous Life beſtows on thoſe that ſhew them- 
Telves but ſeldom : for preſence brings to 

light thoſe Defects which abſence would 

conceal, The moſt pretious things loſe 
their worth as ſoon as they become com- 
mon. 'Thoſe great inclinations we have 
for Rarities are chang?d into ſcorn, when 
we find 'em to be had every-where; and 
the mind is much more delicate and diſft- 
cult to fatisfie than-the ſenſes, which are 
glutted with the moſt delicious and ex- 
| _-_ Viands, when they are made their 
aily food. ; 

_ Thus we may ſee the farther a learned 
Man is from us, the more we wiſh for his 
company ; the more he abſconds the more 
we look after him: not that he ought 
to render himſelf inacceſſible ; nothing - 
but a mean Genius ought to be difficult to 
come at, being- conſcious that his Merit 
would not bear too near a Scrutiny ; there 
is in this a Medium thar conſiſts between 
a Haughtineſs that deſpiſes others, and a 
Familiarity which makes ourſelyes cheap. 

There are many other things might be 
ſaid upon this matter, and the more TI en- 
deavour to meaſure the extent of *em, the 
leſs I diſcover their bounds. Let us pro- 
cced then ſtep by ſtep : Let us clear, if we 

| Fn, Ii 3 can, 
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can, this confuſion of 1deav, * which: pre- 
and follow ſome ſorr of Order, which may 
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ſent themſelves in crowds to the Mind, 


hinder us from fruitleſs wandering. 

'The firſt thing, in my opinion; that a 
Young Man ought to do, who has a mind 
to ſettle himſelf with Succeſs in the World 
1s, to know his Planet, for there is no bo- Il 
dy but has one, and*tis want of being : 

< 


2 to 4 9 


acquainted with it, that an' infinite num- 
ber of People have not made their For- 


tune as they might have done in the 


World, - 
How many men do we ſee in Favour, ill 
who have not thought it poſſible "they IF 


ſhould be known by Great men, yet they 


have been ſo by the effect of their Deſtiny! Ill * 
And as ſonn as they have made an entry, 
and are etled 1n their Poſts, they need 
but ordinary Capacities to maintain em. 
Therefore we ought to ſearch with care 


our predominant Deſtiny. 


He thar fails at the Court, perhaps,may 
ſucceed in the City : And, he that finds 
bimſelf the Jeſt of the Town, may ſet up 
tor a Wit, and be admird in the Coun- 
fry. Ina word, Noman is a Prophet in 
lus own Country, 

+ *T1s 
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*Tis-necefſary then ta' know how to. 

tranſplant onesſelf, Many Great men 

had never been known, if they: had al- 


ways tarried- in the place of their Birth, 


Some men muſt ftand in a good Light, to 
appear in their true luſtre. = 

We ſee every day ſeveral perſons that 
xould have been the'Scandal of their Or- 
der,if they had continued in it, yet forſak- 
ing it, they have become the Honour of 
another, | X 
| Men ſucceedoftentimes betterinone con- 
dition than in another,altho? they have not 


a better Genizs for that which they have 


undertaken, than that wiuch they leave. 

- *Tis to nothing but their Fate that we 
ought to attribute the Riſe or Fall of moſt 
Great perſons ; Wherefore every one 
ought to look into his Lot,to content him- 
wif with it, and follow it ; for, to think 
to make ones Fortune by any other means, 
is, to have a mind to {ail againſt Wind 
and 'T1de. 

The ſecond thing that 1s neceſſary fora 
Young Man to do, is to know his good 
and il] Qualities ; for every thing in the 
World is mixt with Good and Evil. There 
is no man but has ſomething good in him, 
which may become excellent, if it be cul- 
tivated, It 4 Such 
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Such a one would have become a Great 
man, if he had known his Strength, and 
. perfected his beſt Talents, But the moſt 
- part force their Geri, and loſe the Re- 
ward of their Courſe, becauſe they drive 
beyond the Poſts that ſhould bound their 
"Carer... 4 

He ought alſo to know his predomi- 
nant Detect, for every body has one, 
which counterballances in a' manner. his 
excelling good Quality ; and if one takes 
a Reſolution to deſtroy it, -one may.infal- 
Iibly ſucceed. But one qught to take it 
in good time, and to labour with a great 
deal -of Courage and Perſeverance ; for 
*t1s not a ſmall matter to deſtroy a Vice 
that 1s born, and has grown up with us, 

Wheh a Young Man is arriv*d ſo far, 
he ought not'to think, that he mult pre- 
{ently enter upon upon the World, and 
embark'in ſome Employ ; he muſt reflect 
upon it a long time firſt ; he muſt conſider 
his Abilities, - provide himſelf of Patrons, 
and meaſure the height of: the Under- 
taking he pretends to; He ought, if I 
may be allow*d the expreſſion, to feel 
the Pulſe of his Afﬀairs, and to wait a long. 
time, if it be| neceſſary; for it belongs 
only to Wile men 'never . to precapitare 
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and be en egg thing. He that 
neyer grieyes, or puts himſelf ina Paſſi- 

on, ſhews that he is an abſalute Maſter of 

- himſelf; and when once a Man is Maſter 
of himſelf, he is not long after -of others 
allo. - | 
| Thereis a certain term to bring great 
Deſigns to maturity ; thoſe that can ex- 
pect it, are commonly paid with Uſury 
or their Patience ; for, in. many things 
Delay does more than Force. 

Precipitation ruins the beſt-laid Enter- 
prizes; whereas Patience ripens the molt 
difficult Deſigns, and renders the execu- 
tion of them ealle. | 

Not but that it becomes a Young Man, 
to tempt Fortune by ſome bold and 
couragious Action ; for, on the contrary, 
this way ſeldom tails of Succeſs, and the 

Character of Attempting 1s almoſt a cer- 
tain Pledge or Security for the Succeſs 
ofany Enterprize whatſoever. Nothing 
more reſembles Sottiſhneſs than Cowar- 
diſe ; whereas a little Bravery ſupplys ot- 
tentimes the want of Ability. 
| We ought not then to be afraid ſo 
much of the Merit of others, nor ſuffer 
any Idea we may have of it to give us 
any diſturbance before *em ; for, how 
WY 2 Is: | much 
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much ſever one is poſſeſs'd/ in Favour of 
'-a man of great Reputation, he ſhall nor 
have a long time conversd with him, -be. 
fore he finds a great deal to be.abated of 
the exceſs. of Fs Reputation ; and' that 
every one has his Weakneſſes, which level 
him with the Vulgar, as muchas he is re- 
moved from *em by his Merit. % 

A man that is upon the Riſe dazles us 
If we regard him at any diſtance ; but let 
us come near him, and his Perſonal \De- 
fets will immclarely moderate the Fo- 
reign Gloſs that he but borrow'd: from 
\ his Rank and Dignity.” WO +. + 

Let us then beupon the guard, againſt 
a Power that an Imagination too favoura- 
bly byaſs'd uſurps over our Reaſon. It 
no more becomesa learned man to be fear- 
ful, than an ignorant to be bold. 

We ought to know how-to undertake 
aaa"s vey ; *tis not enough to begin, we 
ought to know how to proceed in an Un» 
dertaking, "There area great many Men 
who are only good to broach an Afﬀair, 
but are abſolutely unfit to finiſh it ; *Tis 
from this Default that many great Battels 
have been gained without any great Ad» 
vantages to the Conquerors, becauſe they 
tarried behind to reap the Fruit of the 
| Victory, 
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Vitory, when they ſhould purſue the Ad» 
vantages. And tis from the ſame Prin- 
ciple that a Stateſman, in Publick Aﬀairs, 
commits the ſame Solecifms, as a private 
Man does in thoſe of his Family. 

If a Man after having taken his Mea- 
{ures on all ſides, happens to fucceed in a- 
ny thing, let him take a great deal of 
care not to ſuffer himſelf to be overcome 
withthe flattering Deſign,which Self-love 
inſpires thoſe with, who have too much 
Satisfaftion 11 any happy Succeſs : for 
there' 1s need of as much Moderation not 
to. be corrupted by one's good Fortune, 
\ as Patience not to be caſt down at the 
bad; Beſides, one ought to have the pow- 
er to ſtop one's ſelf in the middle of one's 
molt favourable Enterprizes : The Tor- 
rent of Proſperity onght not to carry us a- 
way againſt our wills "Tis often times 
neceſſary not to deſire ones Victory as far 
as one might ; a wiſe Retreat 1s no leſs 
—_— than a couragious Attack ; ?ris 

y retiring from the World in good time, 
that we can ſecure the Glory we have ac- 
quired 1n it ; and *tis the Character of a 
conjumated Meriz, to be able to live in a 
Retreat with Honour, after having liv'd 
1n the Publick with Luſtre, , | 
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See- here, my Lord, in what mariner jt 


_ . Teems to me, that a young Man. who 


' would maintain an illuſtrious Figure in 


the World, ought to begin, proceed, and 


finiſh his Aftions.” Tam very well afſu- 
red there are many other things might be 
ſaid upon this Subject, but in the little I 
have writ upon this Occaſion, there is c- 
nough ro make me underſtood to one,that 
. has Fad ſo much Experience as'your Lord- 
{hip, and whoſe Thoughts are ſo much 
elevated above thoſe of other Men, 


_—__ 
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Reflechions upon what a Man ought 
to do to live Happy. 


Reflect. n.? I'S a great Advantage 
towards the Tranqui- 
lity of Life, to behold it through the moſt 
agreeable part of it : A thing mult be ve- 
ry adverſe indeed, that one cannot draw 
{ome profit from ; we grieye oftentimes, 
and g1ve ourſelves abundance of trouble 
for king that in a little time be- 
comes of 1t{elf eaſe to us. 
_ 2, Satyr may give us a great deal of 
pleaſure, whether we write it our ſelyes 
or 


as at. ate... a> Tis aac __ 
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or hear /if from another-; bur this plea- 
- fire ſhould-not inſpire. us with a kind 
of Melancholy, that is to be ſeen in the 
Converſation of ſome People who are 
ſerioufly concerned at rhe Follies or Ex- 
. travagancies of other Men ;_ who are not 
pleaſed with the Condition they find the 
World in, and do not confider difa- 
greeable Obje&s, but to be diſpleaſed 
with ?em. What good did it do Hera- 
elit to ſigh and grieve! Did he by thoſe 
means retorm the Abules- of the Age ? 
The wileſt ſide is to take care of one's lelf, 
and to . leave to others. the managing 
their own Perſons : Has not every one C- 
nough to do with his own Afﬀairs? 

3. When a Man is in trouble, he oughr 
to remember that. he has had ſome fa- 
vourable minutes, and impute to his good 
Fortune all his former happineſs in ſhort, 
one 1s leſs Unhappy when one can'charm 
one's Sorrows either by a remembrance, 
or an hope of a Condition more Happy. 

4. The greateſt part of Mankind look 
upon the Honours, Riches, and Pleaſures of 
others, as Adulterers do upon other Mens 
Wives,in deſpiling thoſe they enjoy : Can- 
not a Man make uſe of Life with pleaſure 


without poſleſſing all that may belong to 
it 
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it ? Why ſhould we make a. Neceſſity of 
an hundred things without which we may 
live content enough, providing we be but 
'-2 little reaſonable. | 

5. Although Ambition oppole this, yet 
we are more at quiet, when we confider 
thoſe that are below us: ſhe would have 
us aſpire to the firſt Rank, and deſpiſe 
this petty ſort of Tranquillity ; but had ſhe 
_ any better recompenſe to put in its place ? 

6. 'The meaſure of our Happineſs ought 
to be taken from that of our Paſſhons : he 
that has the feweſt deſires, hopes, or fuch 
like other motions of the Mind, without 
doubt will be the moſt content; 

7. There is nothing except the deſire 
of Vertue, which ought to be limited, if 
one would live happy : For in fine, how 
' many Vertues are there incompatible * 
How many Undertakings which are not 
proper to all ſorts of People ? 1t ought to 
{uffice us that acquit ourſelves in the Em- 
ploy wherein we are, and there to bound 
all our Duty. 

8. That Man's truly miſerable who 
goes to ſearch for Sorrows 1n Futurity ; 
*tis an Abiſs ſo profound that the proſpect 
from. above is enough to 1: ight one. To 
make uſe of the preſent good 1s a very rafe 

decret; 
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Secret ; but notthat a. Man 'ought to be 
 prepar*d- for the different Accidents - of 
| Lik . This may field us from the In- 
falts of Fortune, Nq Misfortune can 
happen to us when one has a ſufficient 
Fund. of Patience and Reaſon to over- 
come 1t. | 
'9; *Tis very much to [miſunderſtand 
one's ſelf, to: be troubled and frighted 
when one has done amiſs. A man muſt 
havea great deal of Vanity, not to know 
his Weakneſs. But if he knows. it, at 
-kaſt he may gain this Advantage by 
it, to remain ina calm Conditionatfter a- 
. ny Frailty whatſoever. | 
0; There is nothing more frights the 
World than Death, as'if it were not a 
paſſage to a better Life. Live well, and 
the thoughts of Death will but create in 
you an-excelſs of Joy. | 
.. Ix. Lt not your Soul, prevented by 
any auſtere Maxims, hinder you from 
taking the innocent pleaſure of Life, 
There are ſome Men that build them- 
ſelves up a Merit, by refuſing the ſmalleſt, 
and moſt natural Sweets that Heaven has 
been pleas'd to mingle with the Bitters of 
_ Life, to render them ſupportable. 
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12. Solid Content proceeds from- a 
- good Conſcience ; without that, | there is 
- no Pleaſure which does not become-un- 
eaſie, for there is no body that receives 
more Satisfation or Uneaſineſs, than either 
to be in good or bad Circumſtances with 
himſelf. Now *tis the thought that we 
have performed our Duty, that makes us 
be content -at Home ; and on «the other 


' - - hand, nothing gives us more Pain- and 


Inquietude, than the mortifying RefleQi- 
ons we make on the i Diſpoſition of our 
Hearts. 

13. Happy is the Man who knows to 
make a right Judgment of what is truly 
Good, and truly Evil; for there are a 
thouſand falſe Scruples, that nevertheleſs 
give us true Vexations ; And therefore, 
if we defire to regulate them, we muſt 
by no means rejeCt the Natural Inſtins 
we have of all that is really Good, The 
Quiet of thoſe Perſons who have loſt their 
Conſcience, 1s a lamentable Lethargy , 
that leadsto Infallible DeſtruQtion. - 
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part; either le,or 
too Intricate;; "it "Cond to Hh: that theſe 


four only. may ſuffice to all thoſe, who 
have a mind to condutt their Reaſon fures 


ly: int their Search after. Fruth. 

*. x, We ought not to determine, & je 
thing is, or is not, without havin 
Reaſon for it, that is explain'd'i inſoc bar 
terms: that 1t may naturally convinee the 
Mind. 

2. For fear of ſuffering one's ſelf robe 
carry'd away by a Precipitancy of Mind, 
or Prejudice, to which we are ſo obnoxi- 
ous; We ougnt to examine all the terms'it 
which any Reafon is laid down, dividing 
it into as many parts as we cant For it'is 
not poſſible for us; having our Minds ſo 
confin*d, to judge well of a thing, unleſs 
we examine 1t peice-meal. 

- *3.. Moreover, we ought to eſtabliſh an 
Vider 3 in all the Thoughts that a Subje&t 
K k 15 
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"of Logic bythe ſine Hand, 


of -whidli the Lopick: we katn at the 
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Ke Hah. = avd wi. That which ky moſt [| 

- - - Iumple andmoſt caſic tobe un- 
derftood, ought to recede t by Is q 
moſt- confie'; becanſe hem is notfting MN - 

. which is a greater help than this Order, 
to know. if one be not deceiv'd in Reaſon- 


ing; that.is to ſay, in'making one Tong 
4h w another; 


In fine, we ought to take -a t ] 

deal of. care, to p45 exactan Fn 7 
ration, thatwemay be aſfur'd, that nothing I & 

- 1s omitted. If but one thing be forgot, ſe 
*tis impoſſible there ſhould not be ſome i 
defett or other in what we propoſe. q 
"To comprehend. i in "IE Words theſe þ 
four Maxims,. remember, fl 

. Not to Judge-of any thug whuch i is : 
Pe” or without Proof. li 
of 2, Divide the thing youare to Judge 
...Q 2 
3. Takecateto  havea Method 1n your h 
 Fhoughts, _. i 
4. That, the Equmeration you make 5 

be entire. W 17 
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Number of Books, _ 
Cannot well explain .my Thoughts: 
upon this Subject, without making 
ule of this Queſtion, viz. Whether it bz not 
true, That thoſe who Divine, or. Con- 
feAture upon any private Afairs, do not 
ſpeak much. mote, and ſay .many more 
things than thoſe who know the Secret? 
What is not daily faid about Afairs of 
State,when ?ris the Prince only that knows 
the Myſtery ? One word from his mouth 
would explain better all the different 
faces of things ; than all that. the Po- 
liticians commonly babble. 5h 
Henice it ſeeins to ine, That a Man may 
well think, that the more Books he ſees 


upon a Subje&; the more he may conclude: 


we kiiow nothing of the Matter, Of e- 
very thing there is but one Truth to bg 
known ; but for want of this Knowledge, 
there is a inulcitude of groundleſs Con- 
jectures, 40! | 
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N Of the Multitade of - Words, or the- 


of Moral at Phifply. 


Oral Philoſl y ougnt to "#7 
'' to hae gh o ſearch” of 
"000 , as Logick guide es wh arch 
Trath, | 


p, 


- Moral. Philoſophy; for *tis certainly. true, 

. - that it only propaes ſome | unprofitable 

P50 Queftions ,. concerning the "Idea that 

| one oughr to-have'of the Order of Things 

that create-our Happineſs, of the'number 

of our Paſfions, and: other Metaphyſical 

Poitts which ſerve: for nothing ale but 
Marrer for a  Diſple, | ERS 


.The true Maya Phu at to 
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able Creatures, that is to ſay, with li 

berty ; It therefore firfttreats hs Humane 

Attiqns, rhat 45'to fay, rational, or free. 
2." After hayin "Ripper, that no- 


ung but free Actions are. Good, 0 
Evil, 


: So- then, that « of echo CallegsSiietiwuly 
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thisred REP ; 
epends eras; ahora their. 
it inquires what is the Certain rRule, 
and the certain End; 

4. Then it teaches us, That we have 
not. her Rule but the Law of God, which 
it conſiders twoways:; ' 1, Asitis written. - 


1n the Booksof Moſes, &c; and the Goſpe 


interpreted according to the Fathers: of 
Ih Church, ' And, 2. Tu eyery Man's 
Conſcience, 

5, AS to -what coneerns the End, it 
ſhows that it conſiſts not in Vertue only, 
which the- Pagans ſought aftes with. {0 
great a. Paſſion, but thar God only ought 
to be the Obje&, upon which all eur Love . 
is employ?d, of which it diſcovers to us the 
abſolute Neceſlit 

6. Next, conf idering that the Paſſrons 
are a certain Obſtacle tot, it does not ſo 


& much teach us to-know them, as how to 


tamethem, 
. "In fire, becauſe Men are obliged by 
the Neceffities of Life, to live together, 


1t. ſpeaks of the Duties of Juſtice, which 


We Owe to one another, whatever con- 
h Kk 3 dition 


BY fowe | 
| Sir greater So and find 1 
Pleafiire, than inlipid- Tec ; 
the ad ofthe Sehook,” oh 
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Y Eaſon, which obliges us to- bs gf 
| \ tentimes irrefolute in qur Judg- 

ments, becauſe-the' greateſt part ©: 
jects. dg not ' preſent. themſelves to /our 
Minds with' proof enough to make them 
well underſtood, .obliges us not to be 10 
in our Actions ; for being to live with 
6ne another, *tis neceſſary to chuſe ar laſt 
ſome ſort of ConduR, which we ſhould 
conſtantly obſerve, till we can find a 
better. 

For in the ſame manner, as a Man who 
pulls down one, Houſe to build up another, 


makes chaice,by way of Proviſion,of ſome | 


place where to ſtand while he builds it ; 10 
when a Man would examine” with care 
his Thoughts, and reform his Squl from 


the Prejudices it may have 1mbiÞ'd, he 
ought 
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01 ie hirmſzlf, fx: Ty Carine - | 
fs Morality: which n may ſerve 
Bo be 
eons Maxims ; | 


32% þ To obey the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
'the Count Aer 5k one is born, and to 
follow in all things,/ rhe moſt moderate 
Opinions, without diſapproving, or Con» 
. demning any Perſon.” 

2. To be.ſo conſtant in this Condu&t, 
that one has choſen, as not to have any 
regard to whatever may be ſaid, to put, us 
out. of conceit with it: Like in this to 
Travellers, who finding themſelves in a 
Forreſt, ought not. to wander this way, 
or that way,but go asdireCttly as they can 
in the {ame path, and not to change it, 
for idle” Reaſons ; for at laſt they muſt 
come'to ſome end,wherein all probability, 
they will be better than in the middle of | 
the Wood. 
3, To deliver themſelves from all thoſe 
Diſquiets, which are wont to move thoſe 
feeble and ſtaggering Spirits, which ſuffer 
themſelves to be turned inconſtantly by 
all ſorts of Examples ; For theſe Agita- | 
tions, and theſe unprofitable, and con- 
fus'd Reflections amuſe the Mind ; and 

| K k 4 taks: 
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take: pitinn rk + Hou: 
have. | 


4 Of all he kinds of A 
by rather to make uſe of 
us to vanquiſh ourſelves; than. that which 
. has 80 other end, *but to triumph; over 
Fortune, and to hag 5 our Deſires, with- 
- Gut: pretending. to. change any thing i in 
the; Order oF the World. I 'behieve this 
. was” the Secret of thoſe Philoſaphers, 
who, inſpite' of the Incommodinies of 
. Life; were bs to difpute Ha ny Hain 
their Gods : But it is impoſſible 
rience this Secret, unleſs one be chrougt: 
ly perſwaded, that there is nothing tru- 
ly. 1n our Power, but our Phoughty, and 
our Deſires, 

With theſe few Maxims one my ob- 
Sree a regular ConduR, till one has form- 
ed another from long Experience, if it be 
poſſible to find a better ; Life being ſhort, 
and-the 'occaſions of 1 improving it very 
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'L L Men have a mind tobe Happy, 
This. Defire leaves us not, during 
courſe of our Lives;'tis a Truth where- 
- In all the World are of one Opinjon. | / 
- But to render our ſelves Happy with - 
Jef trouble, .and-to be ſo with Security, 
without fearing to be dilturb'd in one's. 
Happineſs, we- ought toaQ in ſucha-man- 
- ner, -My Lord, that others. may be 10 
' withus; for, if-one pretends totake care 
valy of himſelf, he will find continual Op- 
poſitions : And when we wilt not be hay 
'Þy, butuponcondition, that others may be 
10 likewiſe, all Obſtacles are xemoved, 
and all the World agregs with us. | 
+ ?Tis this management of Happineſs 
for our ſelves and others, which we ought 
to call Honeſty,and which properly ſpeak- 
1ng is nothing but Self-love well manag'd. 
Honeſty ought then to be conlider'd, 
as the defire of being Happy, but after a 
manner, that athers may be ſo too, - Let 
us look into, let us- examine all Ver- - 
' fuous AQtions, and we ſhall ind they are” 
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- . De ree, we ought to have af 
derſtanding, et Fro beg 
bothto agree together, © >. oy 

;BY the power of our Underſtandingnre ; 
' know what'is moſt Juſt,and moſt Reaſon- 
able to fay and do; and by the Honeſty of 

the Heart, -we never fail to. be willing to 

do, and ſay the ſame. 

When a Man has bur one of theſe two, 

he cannot pretend to compleat Honelty ; 
tor the power of the former does. vainly 

comprehend Reaſon and Juſtice ; if the 

integrity of the Heart ben't on its fide, no- 

thing is executed, nothing is done. Andyin 

like manner, if the i integrity of the Heart 

bealone, and the Aſſiſtance of the Soul be 

wanting 'to guide it, it will blindly feell 

out its way,withont ever knowing exattly 

the road it ought to take, 

Theſe two things are Eſſential to make 

an honeſt Man; 'and ſince ?tis fſo- rare a 

mattet to ſee them ſeparately, how: much 

ought it to be' more rare, to ſee them 

rogether ?. But, My Lord, when they 

meet 1n the ſame Perſon, What Greatneſs 

do gd not ſhow, whart. Juſtice, what 
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and whar Reaſon? A Man of 


ore rabendet,” or 


eva good Subje&, a od Rither, 
Friend, agood Grien, >t00d Ma 
er! He is Tad ulgent,, Humane, Afﬀiſt- 
og, Charitable, Ce -nfible oft the Mi 
- fortunes of another. 
- He 15 CircuraſpeR, he is Modeſt, he 
_ doth net -a& the Man of Cenſine, . or 
Pride ;/he takes notice of another”s Paults, 
« -but never talks of them, -nor does ſeem 
to have ſeen them. 

He is not in the leaſt intereſs'd,- but, as 


he knows the Neceſlities of Life ; his Con- 
- du is always regulated, and he never 


lives in Diforder. © 

He is not mov?d, but by true Merit. 
'Thar which 1s calPd Grandeur, Authori- 
ty, Fortune, Riches; all theſe donot en- 
chant him, and ?tis: this which hinders 
him from taking ſometimes the way to 
Fortune. 

Although he beagreeable, and of good 


Converſe, yet he is enough retir'd, and 


loves not a Crowd: ' So we may ice 
he ſeldom endeavours to ſhow himſelf up- 


en the Theatre of the World : but if his 
_ Birth 


Frands Rh q 
The Eaneſt Man KT A great a account 
- _of 'Wit, but; yet he makes a eater "ol | 
* Reaſon. He loves Truth inall . 
would. willingly know all chings, D Pe is 
.- not vext, 1f he knows nothing. - He takgs 
care of. all, examines all "Pos the 
Worth, Force, and Weakneſs of all. He 
eſteems nothing, but according to S. true 
Value. | The niceſt Errors and /Difap- 
; pointments do not impoſe upon him, nor 
make any Impreſſion upon his Mzzd. 

The honeſt Man, in ſhort, ſays. no» 
thing, and does nothing, which is not A+ 
oreeable, Juſt, Reaſonable, and which 
, does not lead to the making all Men Hap- 


"Tis then evident, My 79) That to 
make the World Happy, *tis neceſſary 
- toeftabliſh Honeſty 1 in 4t. But to bring 
. thisabout, *rwould'not ſuffice to know in 

- what Condition it 1s at preſent in ; *tis 
neceſſary alſo, to know how it ought 
to be, and how ir would be in effeſt, if 

all Men were. Reaſonable. 


Ig 


| Pr” Wn” 
a Drafts Wai,rey 
ng is almoſt our of Order : Honeſty 
_. ho-plac in it, and honeſt Men. live Es. 
_ as it were a ſtrange Country 

--:-.*Fhe Rechabihment. of of Honeſty A= 
| mongfi Men, would be eaſie-for 
- andto accompliſh this 
would. have nothing 


| | tithe 
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; thy - 


t Work, 
fe tq: do, but to 


vreſer good Men, and puniſh the bad. | 


- "would be nothing among us, but: our Na- 
| tural Infirmities, as Sickneſs,Old Age, and 


" Nevertheleſ, we have a: thouſand o- 
as chu" Madneſs, Ambi-- 
OO and the 


', thers, 


ork 


b bur 


Perfidiouſnels, 
- Contempt of. Knowl: 
 ., Fhereis nothing Uſe tn in the World that 
attracts the eyes and eſteem of all Men, 
great Birth, ang] the Glory 
all other Deſerts, if I may ſpeak fo, are 
fad and languiſhing, and -not taken no-- 
tice: of, 
Tis very juſt that the Merits of War 


all Men .were reaſonable, there 


of War ; 


ſhould be” conſider'd ; the Fatigues ., 


Wounds, and Death itſe}f, to which the 
Brave are ſo often expos'd, ought yet tor 
be more. taken notice of then they are : 


Nevertheleſs, if one compares the Ho- 


nours 


has | 
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158 Maſi te fee Z ife. 
| nours that irs beſtowed-upon *e, with 


warded, Therei is Pr i ppineſs-in the 
Merit of the Mind, that FT People' un- 
derſtand it,” and that eyen i this ſinall 
number there are ſome who have no great 
eſteem for it; 

- It is not the ſame with Riches ; all the 
World efteems them, the Poor as well as 
theRich : The other Gifts of Fortune have 
the fanie adyantages'; the Men. of the 
loweſt birth aim at- Greatneſs , and do 
what wy can to 0 rails themſelves, &e," 


A VEINTY OT 3 6 : 
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"EN never commend freely, and 

without intereſt + Some advant- 
age muſt come to *em, or it muſt coſt him” 
ſomethin hr" HER that has a mind 
to be well prais'd. 

Thoſe # a are of high Birth are conti- 
nually reſpected, their name -alone is a 
great Elogy ; there is not a greater Pri- 
Vikdge amongſt Men, FR 

. 


iT. 


© alone are not enough, but. there muſt be 


- , butwe muſtpreſerve the names of Knave, 
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_ . Maximsfor theuſe of Life. 1559 
4 'The Conditions of the moſt Unfortu- 
nate are the moſt deſpiſed; their Miſeries | 


added to*em Shame and Scorn; Men are 

- an truth very cruel. 4 
One mult never {ay, Citizen, Coun- 
try Boor, and.ſuch hke., All theſe names 
are injurious, and words of contempt ; 
one mult 'eadeavour to avoid em , for 
they do but create malice'amongft Men : 


- 


Traytor, Ungrateful, Fellow, and others 
of ſuch nature, on purpoſe to caft a thame 

on thoſe that deſerve 1. | | 
We ought not to deſpiſe thoſe that are 
in want, but rather on the contrary give 
**m {ome marks of our Eſteem : And as 
Contempt is, 1t may be, one of the great- 
et misfortunes of Poverty, we may ſweet-= 
en in ſome manner their troubles, by de-= 
claring,without affeQation;that we do not 
eſteem *em leſs,however unhappy they be. 
One muſt be affable and courteous to 
one*s Domeſticks, and by this behaviour 
comfort *em in therr conditions. ?Fis the 

work of Fortune that they are ſo low, and 

that we are above *em. 

We muſt not be rigorous in what regards 

. ourown intereſts: Nothing becomes _ 

etter 


mg 


% 


_Quarrels\.accompan "it al Iways 3: harp 
nos appt y pony) neu 7 


long run it per perperally nf 
Nor is this all, ow” P19, Ny pan his 
© gardz left he be cheated, and "ris bit an 
- Uneaſie condition to: by\ always as in-an 
- Enemy's Country. - 

A Man ought not to/have any thing re- 


markable-or 200 gay in' his Habi, Dif 


courſe, or Manners { It ſeerns to-me thas 
the modeſt-Air becomes one better than 
that which they call the Behar; *ris 


to have in % s Countenance fome 


reat, . that -Procures * both $f 
Reſ pect ; but the Courteous, -and Honeſt 
_ Air does not create leſs good: Effects ; *tis 
| from thence that we make our ſelves bes 
Jovd: For the fierce Air that 1 is fo, much 
efteend, in thy Opinion, is only proper 

for War. 

We ought to learn:not to diſquiet- our 

ſolves, and to ſtudy well this Leſſon. * 
The Court, if I may lay fo, is an Eps- 
zome of the whole Kingdom; whatever is 
molt. Exquiſite and+ Pure, is there met 
with, * "The manner of fpeaking, "the 
Modes, 


E t. The greateſt part of theſe 


Fare not learnt, but-by the Succeſs, 
"Experience ; However, it ſeems to me, that 
one Qught to endeavour to know them. by 
their Cauſes, which would be the beftand 
ſureſt way. And to thisend, we ought tg 
know the nature of thoſe things whichi 
 plkeaſe,and be skilPd in the Hearts of Men, 
 , "There" 1s no other Study, but haw to 

pleaſe in; the Courts of Princes, becauſe 
' there a Man makes his Fortune by rens 
dring himſelf agreeable. - Hence it comes, 


that Courtiers are ſo Poliſhr. On the cons 


trary, in 'Towns and Republicks where 
Men manage their Afﬀairs by Labour, the 
the laſt of their Cares ts to-Pleaſe, and "ris 
that which renders them {o Clowniſh, 
That which we call the La## in a'Figu- 
rative Sence, . 15 a very rare thing, and is 
found'bur 1n very tew People. One can 
ſcarce learn it, or teach it, but it muſt be 
 borawithus. Exquiſite Knowledge feems 
to be above it, and carries a greater Lati- 
tude ; but in truth, for the Commerce of 
the World, and moſt aftairs of Life, a 
true Judgment equals its Worth, and pol- 


ſefles its place» When we have got this 
29G ivy! Advantage 


>. the Air, and.the Cuſtoms are” 


- asPhyſick is not well underſtood, bur by - 
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r62 Mazims for the uſe of Liſe, _ 
Advantage, we ought not to deſpiſe thoſe 
which have it not. © THI-S:; 

To be a reeable, and gc Comp: Y, 
a Man ought to think difcreetly, and rea- 
dily upon all that is faid in Converſation; 
and this cannot be, if one has not an ex- 
. cellent Wit, a great deal of Memory, and 
an Imagination fuitable, One' ought alſo 
to be Maſter of one's Language, by know- 
ing all the Niceties, Beauties, and Delica- 
cies of it, | 

We ought to ſuit ourſelves to the Ca- 
pacities of thoſe we converſe with, and 
to take in ſome manner, the Heighth, and 
the Degree of their Wit. . We ought to: 
take a great deal of care not to affect the 
Vanity to be the head of the Company. 
One makes himſelf more agreeable, when 
one: hears willingly, and without Jealou- 
fie; and ſuffers others to have Wit as well 
as himſelf. 

There is no Subject ſo barren, uppn 
which there may not be ſomething well 
{aid ; but even when the Subject affords 
nothing, a Man of ſenſe has alwa Sin Re- 
ſerve, ſome agreeable manner of ſpeaking, 
of which he 1s an abſolute Maſter, and 
which can never fail him : Apt Words are 
rare, and depend upon' Time and Chance. 

Narratives 


mo of "as, 
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/* Narratives and Stories do not always 
ſacceed ; we ought not to make uſe of them 
often; but when we find ourſelves-enga- 
ged in them; we mult take'care that they 


e -not long, and that there be always -- 


{ſomething particular and diverting, to ſur= 
prize the Company. One mult avoid Re- 
petitions. We care not to hear - what 
we know already, and we can reap'no_ 
ttiore benefit by, | 
_ Things thatare New, Grear; Univerſal, 
and thoſe which have the Air of great Pers 
_ ſons, are always pleaſing, becauſe Men: 
are Curious; becauſe they deſpiſe thoſe 
things that are limited, on of ſmall conſe- 
quence, and are commonly very much 
affected with Grandeur, 

"Tis for this Reaſon, that what comes 
from the Country, from little Towns, and 
private Quarters, is but indifterently receiv- 
ed, Weareapt to imagine, that Politeneſs, 
and a good Taft 1s not to be found there. 

- The ſame Reaſon eccalſions allo, that 
Figures F,wn from War, Hunting, and 
the Sea, are.ſo well receiv'd ; and that 
we cannot endure thoſe thar are taken 
from mean Profeſſions; of which the 
World makes but {mall account. 
| L1 2 One 
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© , One muſt not expe, that Converſa- 
tions ſhould be always equal ;. they depend 
upon Chance, as well as other things. 

A Man can't become Learn'd, ot A- 
greeable, if he does not love Reading; 
without it the beſt natural Parts are cam- 
monly dry and barren, + x 

He ought to behaye himſelf ſo, that 
in his Actions, Diſcourſe, and Manners 
there may be always a certain Air of 

_ Politenefs, that never forſakes him | No- 
\ thing is more ſhameful than to be Ig- 
norant, | | WF 

_ Politeneſs is a mixture of Diſcretion, 
Civility, Complaiſance , and Circum- 
_—_ ; accompanied with an agreeable 
ir ſcatter'd throughout, whatever one 
ſays, or does, And as fo many things 
_ are Eflentially neceflary to acquire this 
Politeneſs, it is no wonder af it is un- 
common, | | 

Whether it 15, that Women are natu- 
rally more Polite, or that to pleaſe them, 
the Spirit raiſes, and embelliſhes itſelf; 
tis principally from them, that this Po- 
liteneſs 1s learnt. 


A 
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ET Letter to Monſieur Jaſtel. 
| By Ms. Savage. ig 


Am over-joy*d toſte you in England. 
The Converſation of a Man ſo Know- 
ing, and ſo Curious as you, will give me 
a great deal of SatisfaQtion. But per- 
mit me to difapprove of the Reſolution 
ou have taken to quit Fraxce,. ſo long as 
ſee you maintain for her | ſo "tender, 
and ſo loving a Memory. When I ſte. 
you doleful and deſolate on the ſhoar of 
out Thames wihing for Pars ; you put 
me in mind of the poor 1/raetites bewall- 
ing their Jeruſalem upon the Banks of Ex- 
hrates, Either live happy in Ez2laznd, 
in an entire Liberty of Conſcience, or 
accommodate your felt to. the Catholick 
Religion in your own Country, to enjoy . 
the advantages you thirſt after. 
\ Is it poſſible, that Images, Ornaments, 
Ceremonies, and other Tach like things, 
upon which you eſtabliſh” ſo many ul! 
grounded Diſputations, and which you 
make ſo unreaſonably the Subject of Se- 
paration ; ſhould trouble the Quiet of 
' Nations, and be the cauſe of ſomany 
LES --* great 
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_ great Miaſortanes which happe 
- T confeſs, *tis a p- EO 4-1 
Godin-'S pirit and Truth, 

' ſence, chis ſoveraign Intell deſc 5 
. our moſt purtf?d Speculati But when 
we have a "nad to ene our Sogt 
from all commerce.with our Se 
we aſſur'd, that an abftr ated RO, 
ledge is not Joſt in wandring Thoughts, 
doesnot ' create more Extravagan- 
Cies than.1 ir. diſcoyers.'Truths ? Whence, 
think you',. cemes the Abſurdity of io 
many Secs ſcatter'd through the World, 
but from deep. Meditations, where the 
Mind, as .it. were. in-a Dream , meets 
with nothing” bur its own proper Fan» 
Cites ! 

Forget Sif, this melancholy Diſguſt you 
have to our Images. Images ſtop in a 
manner, this Spirit {© difficult to be fix- 
ed,” Moreover, - there.is nothingmore'na- 
tural to Man than Imitation; and of all 
Imitations, there is nothing ſo lawful as 
thar of a Pitture, which repreſents to uz 
caly what we ought to Worſhip. 

1 he Idea of vertnous Perſons creates in 
us a love of Vertue; and produces a juſt 
defire to attain that PerfeQion whuch they 
have arrived t0. 


T here 


. There are Emnalations of Holineſs, as 
"well as Jealouſies of Glory ; and if the 
-Pifture of Alexander animated the Am- 
bition of Ceſar to a Conqueſt of the 
; World, the Image of our Saints may well | 
- Excite in us the ardour of their Zeal, and 
_ Inſpireus with that happy Violence which 
raviſhes Heaven. | bo Ae 
_-Jallowyou;that the Old Teſtament dil 
nat permit us to form any thing that look- 
£d hke the reſemblance of God. This 
_ Gold painted himſelf in the great Work 
of the Univerſe. . 'The Heavens, the Sun, 
the Stars, the Elements were the Images 
.of his Immenſity and Power. The won- 
derful Order of Nature expreſt- his Wi- 
"dom to. us. Our Reaſon, which would 
know all, finds in her ſelf a kind of Idea of 
this Infinite Being ; and this was all that 
could be figur'd of a God, who did no o- 
therwiſe diſcover himſelf to Men, but by 
bis Works. | 
But it is not thus in the New . Alliance. 
Since that a God .is become Man tor our 
Salvation, we may well make to our lelyes 
Images of him, to ſtir us upto the know- 
ledge of his Goodneſs and Love: And mn 
effect, if thoſe are condemr'd as Here- 
ticks, that deny*d his Humanity, is ngt 
Fr it 
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| fion, to meditate alwa No Wye Hs Safer 
 Fferings, and it yet is made a crimein us, to 
- have Figures has ſhould ſupport the Re- 
 membrance of thetn, 

They would have the Image of his 
Death. favs preſented to our Sowuls, 
but won't allow of arty before our Eyes. 

Your Averſion for the Ornaments of 
our Prieſts has no-better Foundation, Do 
not you know, ' Sir, that God took the 
pains himſelf, ro ordtin even the Fringe 
of the Habit of the High Frieft ? And 
do you find that our Pontifical Habits are 
very different from thoſe under the Jew- 
1h Occonomy ? 

' You are not lefs forward to deny us our 
Mufick, than to condemn our Images. 
You ought to have remembred,. Str, that 
David recommended nothing frequenter 
to the Iſraelites, than to fin che Praiſes 
of the Lord, with all ſorts of Inſtruments. 

The Muſick of our Churches eKilts the 
Soul, purities the Spirit, inſpires the Heart, 
and rectifies, or augments the Devotion, 
When a Miſtery, or a Miracle is treated 
pf, you ynderſtand nothing but Senſe and 

Reaſon. 


—y 
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"Reaſon, + Tn Natural things, which lead 
fo Puricy, Senſe and' Reaſod ate your B- 
Temies, ' There you give all to Nature, 
hereto Grace ; there one can alledge no- 
thing ſupernatural but you laugh ar it : 
_ *Hereone ſays nothing off Humane to you, 
bur you think it Prophane, and Impious. 
. © Contrarieries have laſted but too long; 
_ Agrec with us about the lawful eftabliſht 
Cuſtoms, and we will write with you a- 
gainſtthe Abuſesthathavebeenintroduc'd. 
As to the Dodtrine of. our Church, 
touching the real Preſence of the Body of 
Jefus Chriſt, in the Sacrament of- our Al- 
- tar, you have no more reaſon to diſpute 
 4t. You fay, that it is difficult to agree 
with us about a Botly without Figure and 
Extenſion ; But 1s it more eaſe for us to a- 
gree with you about your Spiritual eating 
it? After this manner, who eats really 
the Subſtance of this ſame Body? The 
difficulty of comprehending the Miſtery, 
is it leſs great on your fide? And 1s not a 
Miracle as neceſſary to your Opinion, as 
ours? 
So that, if in ſpite of all this, the love ' 
. of a Separation ſtill pofſeſſes you, and 
that you cannot diſengage your felt from 
the prejudice of your Sentiments; do not 
com- 


L995; Abate. 5: 

complain of that which. 1s taken, from 
ay war's Injuſtice,. but. rather be thank- 
ful for that whichgou have left as a Grace. 
- Melancholly Muttering, and, Oppoſi- 


> - 
_— 


-tion,- will rather hurt than ſerve you 
Whereas 'a ConduQ . more . reſpectful, 
and an Intereſt more diſcreetly manag'd, 
than violently maintain'd, , might hinder 
the delign of your Ruine, - if it were 
thought on. - 05 208 0 
-_ Oneof the chiefeſt points of Diſcretion, 
and theofreneſt recommended, is to reſpect 
in all Countries the.Religion of the Prince. 
To condemn the Belief of the Soveraign, 
1s to condemn the Soveraign himſelf at 
"the ſame time. A Peak, who in 
his Diſcourſe, or Writings, taxes the Ca- 
tholick Reiigion of Idolatry, accuſes the 
King by a neceſſary Conſequence to be 
an Idolater ;. and makes'an aflault, upon 
him in his own Dormnions ; which the 
Emperours of Rowe would never ſuf. 
fer. ty 6s he 
I know well, that I exhort you to no 
purpoſe,in the humour you are at preſent. 
A Sentiment. as it were natural, whichis 
-torm'd 1n our firſt Imprefſions ; the in- 
clinatton one has for ancient Cuſtoms; the 
difficulty that one ſufters to quit a yer 
| LICt, 
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.  bief- one has been bora-in, 'to embrace a- 
.nother which" one has! always 'oppos'd;; 
a delicacy. of Scruple, a falſe opinion of 
Conſtancy, arg bonds which will not eaſi- 
ty be broken. - Bur then at leaſt leave to 
your: Children the liberty of -chuſing 
that which your long Engagements wall 
not fufter you to do... Pee 

"You complain of 'the- Edict, that ob- 
liges them- to -chooſe.,a Religion at ſe- 
, Yen years old ; | Now this is the great- 
eſt favour .could have beer done them ; 
by that they are reſtor'd: to their-Coun- 
try which you robb'd them-of; It re- 
* turns them: into the Boſom-.of the Com- 
mon=wealth, whence' you drag*d them; 
It makes them capable of Honours and 
Dignities, that you -had excluded them 
from. 

Do- not enyy- them Sir, thoſzs Advan- 
tages that you will not benefit by ; and 
keeping your Opinions and Misfortunes 
to your ſelf, remit the cars of their Re- 
ligion to:Divine Providence, which ſhews 
1t{elf ſo viſible in ſuch a conduct. 

W here 1s the:Father who does not un- 
ſpire the Zeal of his Party, as well as his 
Religion, into his Children ? And what 
does any one know what may wow 
| TOI 
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| fromthis Zeal? whether it will procecdto 
Fury or Piety ? if it will produce Crimes 
or Vertues ? Tn this Uncertainty, Str, re- 


mit all things to the diſpoſition of 2 Law, 
which has no other end, then'the Publick 


Family and the particular DT of your 
Fa | 
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A Letter fo FO A C bunt 1 C. 
. By thelame Hand. 


A S I intereſt my ſelf infinitely m afl 


that concerns you, | the -particu- 
rs of your gallant A ions--have created 
10 cs a ſincere pleaſure. Perſons that 
have been perfe&ly acquainred with em, 
have taken the pains to ſend me an ac- 
count of %*em ; and I ſhould be ready to 
complain to you, for concealing them as a 
Secret, 1f I did not tear to aiſfurb a Joy 
{o. great as yours, by reproaches of 
Friendſhip. © 
How truly Glorions are you, Sir, after 
having ſo yo grven proofs of your Va- 
Jour againſt the Enemies of the State, to 
have vanquiſh'd, amidſt the Delights of 
the City, the moſt mercileſs Creature, 
in the World, and who had dety*d - th 
art 
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| Earth ? I knowthat charming Perſon in 
whom Beauty, Wit, and Manners ſeem 
to diſpute-which ſhall gain her the great- 
_ eſt Eſteem: lovely, delicious, and now, 
for-you only becomes a Lover. In truth, 
_ Sir, | T enter into thoſe very Tranſports 
which have made you forgetall the World, 
to imprint in your Soul only the Idea of a 
Perſon ſo accompliſht : I pardon your a- 
bandoning yourſelf wholly to her ; and I 
- conceive it is difficult for you to have an 
' Kindneſs left for Madam de L. who is {0 
- -much below her in Charms of Body. 

But at length, Sir, your forgetting and 
abandoning,excuſable m the beginnings of 
ſo great a Fortune, would be ſo no longer 
if they ſhould laſt always : You know that 
| Madam de L. .has a Merit very much 
diſtinguiſhr : you know all that you owe 
her. She loves you as much as ever- any 
lov'd :: Ought not her Love then to take 
place of Beauty ? And tlus Acknowledg- 
ment, with which you were {mitten {o 
much heretofore, does it not oblige you 
to ſome manner of Return ? | 
. . For my past, I confeſs to you, that the 

Deſcription ſhe makes of your Inſenfibili- 
ty, and of her Griets, 15 ſo lively and 
touching in the Letter ſhe writ to me up- 
on 


de” bz | 


t74 A-Leftets  .. - 
on-this- Subje&,-that- I cannot avoid-en- 
_ tringiinto her Intereſts : Suffer then, Sir, T 
. ' beſgechyou, myRemonſtrances ; you owe 
this to our Friendſhip, and I owe them to 
the Confidence that: an Unhappy Lady 
has-repos'd in me. HR, WET; 
. -I do not mean here that you ſhould for- 
fake in favour of her, this:Beauty that fo 
bewitches you-: you have nothing more 
to do than to-give yourſelf the trouble to 
deceive- Madam L. You will dot eafily 
becauſe ſhell aſſiſt you herſelf.  AndT be- 
lieve you will not pretend toſo ſqueamiſha 
conſcience as to make a ſcruple of it. 

You are.-not ignorant that your new | 
love will be mixt with ſome Confuſions 
and Coldnefles : you may allow thoſe In- 
tervals to Madam L. and 1he*ll be con- 
_ tent with *em; and you may. make uſe of 
her to re-inflame the fires of Pother, that 
unlucky Accidents or a meer Ceflation 

may extinguiſh. | 
| Yet once more, Sir; do not deſpiſe a 
Woman that a great many others would 
be glad of : permit her to think rhat, ſhe 
has yet ſome place in your breaſt. Alci- 
biades did not diſdain to eat courſe Bread 
and black Porridge with the Lacedemont- 
ans, after he had rafted rhe Delights of 4- 
thens ; 


- 0 
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_ thens; he carne out of the arms of the 
Tovely. Aſpaſis, the moſt charming Crea- 
ture of all Greece, where he enjoyed all 
the Spirit and Delicacy of a tender Love, 
and: yet ſubmitted himfelf to the. Em- 
braces of the Queen of Sparts, whoſe Man- 
ners were fulſom, and who was very far 
from having the Charms of Aſpaſta. 
_- See here, Sir, an Example to follow ; 
' conſider alſo with a little attention, the - 
CharaQer of Alcibiades, ' and you' may 
find it throughout to have much reſem- 
blance with yours ; which I preſume will 
not be thought diſadvantageovus. 


illd 


tt. 
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A Letter to Madam D. D&FB.'G.- 
By the ſame Hand. 


Þ yovveem T underſtand, Madam, 
| you'vea mind to becomea Religious: 
thank God for it with all my heart ; ha- 
ving more need in your Converſation of 
the Purity of Sentiments, you are about 
to have, then all thofe you may be inſpired 

with from the Converſation of Men. 
I conjure you, then in the name of 
Heaven, to take up a ſincere Devotion F 
and 


I Gbps oh ic-cm | we 
. © There are ſome. Men ed, ink 

| havethe ardour of a liyel 

- are ſome who enjoy them Frog? in a good 

and folid Piety. There are others cs 
could be able to die for God, through the 
Sentiments of a couragious Faith. But 
in truth there are-very few who can live 
according to the Laws of the Goſpel and 
Religion. 

You may expect. all from their Heat, 
where there is occaſion to employ it : but 
you muſt hope almoſt nothing trom *%em 


where there is need ofConftancy and Diſ- 
cretion. 

| Let us ſee how they behave themſelves 
in _ which God requires from their 


Submiſſhon : and when they ſhow a Rule 
in their Manners, a Modeſty in their Con- 
verſation, a Patience in Injuries, then will 
I be convinc'd of their Devotion by their 
Conduct. , 

Govern yourſelf, Madam, by the Er- 
rors of others; and having a mind to give 
yourſelf to God, let that leſs enter 1nto 
_- your Devotion which you love, than that 
which pleaſes him, , If you do not take 

Care 
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SI Aie'd 4 Pais with the Ml 
reſthal'Þ Hocquincdurt,” Fathet”Ca- 

naje, Who difn'd there alfo, ler fall the 
Diſcourſe inſenſibly, upon the;Sybmiſſion 
of the Spirit" that Religion "requires, of 
tis; "and having related to ns many new 


Mitackes, and ome modern FS , 
1C 


ont $7 To: ny 


| an being dead, and St. Thi 
rd: into Holland, 1 entertain'd 'a 
hip-with Lafyete, and TO Boof'” 
were tot head<ſtrong hu 
orkbal Men. Lat! NI Li Sa p 
an vet rien F t Fl 
that Thee Loo reid my ſelf ro 
have been his, in rn Diſtuaper" that he 
dy'dof.. Thw him die of a {mall Feaver, 
ER would have- ſcarce killed a Wo- 
man; and was enrag'd to ſee Lafrere, that 
Lafrete who fought ' Boarevile, go out, 
neither better nor worfe, than a Far 
thing Candle. We were concern'd, Save 
Beaf'and 1, to preſervethe Honour of our 


Friend, which made me take a reſolution 
M m 2 to 


WW Few! would write aBook of all they ny 


nay; worle » han logs You, .t 


FOR turn... Jenſen £1 wilate ,; Vie 
Org canes, e.. qo. much. ON | 
againſt the, common” Etlemy: 


Eb iers.in the ri t, layst FI 
gas ave heard, got Gt ne- 
_ Si We uſt have a 38006 Guard, 
a. good Foot, .an AR a good E upon him. 
Bur let's leave the Devil an diſcourſe of 
the things L love. I have lov'd War above 
all things, Madam Je Monbazon next to 
War, and ſuch as you ſee me, Plulgſophy 
after Madam 4s. Ger Ne have 
reaſon to love . War, replys. the ion 
aud. War alſo loves you ; "ie has,crown'd 
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you 
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have: becomeda Soldier?*1 am fith, 1 
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as 
2s if you have laſted after -oah 


as -permitime to'tell you,” tharyour 
res vere criminal. , Yau ſhould\not 
luſtafter her, xy Lord, but love nd 5 34 
aninnocentF riendſhip. 
What, ſays the Mare ſchal; pom jou 
[4 me love like a 297 Th that 
of Hocquintourt has-not- learnt 1m _ 
Chambers, : ro do nothing: but Sigh.+I 
would, my; Father, 1 would>-----— you 
underſtand. me well. I would------- Oh 
how many I would? In truth, my Lord, 
you rally. with a good Grace. Our Fa-: 
thers of St. Louis would be aftaniſht at. 
theſe. ] woulds; When one has been a ' 
M m 3 great 
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of *being"difinherited,” "Oh, "how won- 
derfut 'are the Way ' of God t* crys out 
Father” Canaye :* How® profound '15 "the 
My 'ofis Juſtice? *A itrls Wearher- * 


cock” Janſeniit, 'ro' follow 'a Lady' "a 
whom my d wiſhtvellto. The mer- M's 
ciful God matle uſe of Jealoufie to put the - & ; 
Conſcience”of my Lord-into our hands} \'F 
Mirabilis Tuditia tus Domine ; Wotiderful: ; 
are thy Judgments,O Lord ! Af | 
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of 'our-Wars; mics" Ambirion "ad 
Fe a. kee iy xv thoſe defigns Kongroocahs 
t the lea nce'di{covers. © * ** 
#4 T he Caincitin of the® pretended 
Cauſe, forthe moſt part, are only calcula- 
ted to amuſe the People ;" and. oftentimes 
1: dexteroufly, that the true Reaſotis of 
Stare and Policy are covered” with forne 
appearanceof Juſtice. They-neverferuple 
to. ruin'the Foundatian; and violate the 
moſt Sacred Rights of Nature. © - 4 
Dorrt let us look for #ny freſh Inſtances 
of this in the unhappy War which at pre- 
ſent oppreſſes all Countries of Chriſten- 
dom.; let us conceive for the Princes who 
are the cauſe of it, a Reſpect whuch per- 
haps Poſterity will not ſubſcribe to ; let 
us ſuppoſe, that they do all out of a good 
means 
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..,...One 's felt,and Cenounce one's 
406 Yak t ; to give Repoſe, and Peace 
tothe Wi td, is the proper CharaQer. of 
an Hero. The,People of France Will ne- 
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and a thouſand Praiſes to the Memor 
of Philip the Good Duke of Burgundy ; his 
Hate and his Vengeance appeared juſt, 
ſince he armed againſt the Murtherer of 
his Father : ' Glory and the Reaſons of 
State ſeemed to forbid him to think of a 
Peace,fince he might promiſe himſelf aſſu- 
red Conqueſts by the Union which he had 
made with a puifſant Monarch. Yet for all 
this, out of a pious Conſideration of the 
Publick Calamities, he ſtifled his Reſent- 
ments, and by one fo great a Mercy, he 
rendred himſelf a thouſand times more 
glorious than his Son, who was fo terri- 
ble and who fought ſo many Battels. Ma- 
ny Conquerours have thought to gain 
immortal Glory by their Arms, who in 
the next Age have been , 
treated as * Robbers and ,,, 1. as 
Pyrates. War 1s never tru- Seneca, Zucan, 
ly glorious, but when it is 777 Wm cure 
ounded upon Juſtice; which 
alſo ceaſes when one may- have a reaſon- 
able Satisfattion without it, and when 
the Intereſt of the State demands a 
Peace. | 

It would be no difficult matter to prove 
that even thoſe Princes who are at preſent 
moſt concern'd in this War, will find 
| N a their 
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their trueſt Intereſt in a Peace, if they 
have any regard to that of their own 
Subjects, which 1s the only 

(a) Salusp- (4) true Intereſt of State. 
pul: [uperma lex Miſery i 
eſto. i{ery 15 general, we are a 

alike ruiw?d by Friends. and 
Enemies: To take any Place you muſt 
{hed the Bloud, as it were, of all the 
People, who being ſeduc'd to the laſt 
Extremities ; mourn ſecretly amidſt the 
Songs of Triumph that are publickly 
commanded. 

In eirect, they are ſo far from being the 
better tor the Conqueſts of their Prince, 
thar chey are more burthen'd with Taxes, 
ard Impoſts, than ever. The Towns 
ard conmerd Provinces do not aftord for 
the moit part half the neceſſary Expence 
© fortifie, and defend them. . They mult 
pay Contributions to thejr Enemy, fur- 
nith tree F:ilage and Quarter to Souldiers, 
who almolt every-where live like Licen- 
cious Robbers. The preſent poſture of 
AFairs ſeems to giveus ſome indications of 
the approach of the day of Judgment, 
 who'e knowledge God hath reſerved 
wholly ro himſelf; that it will be the laſt 
War of the World, foretold us by the 
Scripture, and which will for ever take a- 

Way, 
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way the Power from Princes and Peoples 
of Inſuring and Supporting each other. 
Yet this is not all, they muſt either receive 
Souldiers, or pay Winter-Quarters, which 


deſtroys all they.ſaved from the Pillage of 


the Campaign ; perhaps they commit all 
theſe Exceſſes, to teach the People not to 
tear Death, in robbing them of all they 
have to keep them alive. But it 1s to be 


feared, that this Deſpair in 
the end may produce ſome {+ ) 
illeffects; that it may ſet the 
People upon looking for eaſe 
from their Burthens elſc- 
where; or at leaſt that in 
this Conjuncture, when the 


Cb_) Maxime 
metuen1a deſpes 
rantium auda- 
cla, tanquam as 
cerrimi moriens 
tium belluarum 
Morſur, 


Pope labours for a Peace, they will ſe- 
cond his good Intentions in ſpite of 
their Maſters who would oppoſe them. 
When the Popes heretofore made ule of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Thunder tor their tem- 
-  poral Intereſt, the greateſt part of the 
c World never heeded it, decauſe their Pow- 
er ought to be employed to edifie,and not 
f to deſtroy : But if at. this day the Holy 
; Father would make uſe of the Church 
Cenſures againſt the moſt obſtinate Op- 
[ poſers of Peace, which is the Source ot all 
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Impicties, 'tis tg be preſumed, that lo ho- 
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ly an Action would draw down the Bleſ- 
{ing of Heaven, and procure the Applauſe 
of all Mankind. 

It may be objected, perhaps, That the 
Intereſt of State, and Prudence does make 
Princes defer Peace, in order to weaken 
a growing Enemy, whoſe Power, unleſs 
prevented, may occaſion a common Dil- 
advantage: As for example, the Alles 
ſeem to have {ome reaſon not to accord ſo 
ſoon with Fraxce, hoping that time 
may give them ſome Advantages, to 
reduce her to ſuch .a condition, that ſhe 
may not be in a capacity to hurt them. 
But this reaſon alone is not ſufficient to 
continue the War, no more than it would 
be to begin 1t ; ®tis from Divine Provi- 
dence, and not from Violence, we _ 
(9) Walzer fear of h x —_ - in Evil rr 
minime feren- | 


dam eft, quad quidam tradiderunt, j:re gentium arma reGe ſu- 
mi ad imminuzndam ptentiam creſcentem, que nimium auta n.- 
cere jſſet. ed wt vim part poſſe ad vim inferendam jus tribu ty 
ab omni aquittis ratiste ab horret. Grot, li. 2. Cap. 1+ Sett. 
I 7. Jure.Bell. Gf Pacis. ; 


Whatever Intereſt we may have 1n a 
War, and whatever Juſtice we have to 
take Arms; We ought ſeriouſly to de- 
ſire Peace out of a pure Principle of Con- 
{Cience, 
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{cience, though we are employed in the 
juſteſt. War. *T's indeed the laſt Reaſon 
we have mentioned, but it would be the 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt, were ir nor for the 
univerſal Depravity of the World. 
Heretotore it was a Doubt, whether 
Chriftians might make (6b) (4) won mi- 
War ; but not to raiſe any Frandwm Chri- 
difficulry upon the Argu- Sov 
ment ; 1t 15 certain, they may cear,Tertul.li>, 
not, but upon thoſe condi- 4 {4 
tions which have been: ſeldom or never 
obſerved. *Tis a ſtrange thing, that a 
private Man {hall be put to Death, it he 
kills another who with-holds his Eſtate 
from him; and yet a Prince for the leaſt 
occaſion {ſhall be permitred to lay all in 
Bloud and Flames : We. know the difte- 
rence between them; and that a private 
Man has not the power to do himſelf Ju- 
{tice, as Soveraigns have; but neverthe- 
leſs, they ought . to preſcribe Bounds 
to their Pretentions and Re- _ 
venge; («) they ought to (4) Benn ns 
make it appear, that they ſeek *%; atiu1 nifrax 
Peace and its Eftects, and not 4ueſite videa- 
a Pretence to deſtroy their _ —_— 
Neighbours. Bur let us goon 
farther, and ſhow in what caſe a War, 
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though never ſo Juſt, may injure a Prin- 
ce's Conſcience ; (a) *tis firſt 
(a) mpens when his —_ 15 as potent 
Prquzexizenzis 5 himſelf, and thereby en- 
ſervandum et, gages his Subjects in great ha- 
ne «nquameon'- 7ard; and when he ſees that 
mine bellam fuſ- 1] 
cut pares junt more prejudice than advan» 
vires, nam ut tage (b) 4 


judicem civilem 

ita qui armis facinora velit vindicare, multo efſs validlorem al- 
rero yportet , neque vero prudentia tanium aut ſuorum caritas 
ex1gere {olet, ut bello periculoſo abſeineatar, ſed ſepe etiam julti- 
tia redtoria jctlicet, que ex ipſo regimints natura, ſupertorem 
non minus ad curam pro inferioribus, quam inferiores ad ob2dt- 
entiam obligat. Grot. de ur. Bell. & Pacis. c. 24- 

(b) Quod fi plus damni evenit reip. quam compendii ex bello 
ſaſcepta etram julto, pr:nceps debet reſtiruere de:rimenta. This 
3s the Opinionof the Caſuiſts, and even of the ]cſuit Dza- 
na, Panormit, de regular. part. 6. pratt. 4. de Bello Regs 


-If we make a RefleQtion on the ſucceſs 
of Parties who are at preſent engaged, 
*twill be hard to determine which. will 
have the better ; nevertheleſs, we may 
ſee, that there 1s none that do not do more 
Miſchief to themielves, than their Ene- 
my ; and that like the Soldiers of Cadms, 
in the Fable they devour themſelves. 

The ſecond Reaſon which ought to 1n- 
cline a Prince to Peace, by a Motive of 
Conſcience, 1s That he that is reſponſible 
to God tor all Dyforders, and Damages 
that 
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that his Soldiers occaſion in a Friends 
Country : Firlt, when they commir them 
for want of their Pay. 
This 1s the Opinien of all the Divines ; 
(a) and indeed of all thoſe 
thathave written zbout Po= (#) Pu Regems 
litiks, obliges him to make Zain 
» S pendia militib:s 10m 
a Reparation. *Tis but-too OO 
often ſeen, that the great- 7, 4 oct, 
eſt part of Soldiers pretend {ed & ſuv41ir ſuis, 
a Licenie for want of be- & viinis quos ine- 
. dia cat miles 
ing paid; andthat all parts mate habuerunt, 
are much embarrasg'd at Grer-de Jur. Bell, 
preſent, to furniſh their — SLOT 
Troops with Subſiſtence , 
and that they will be more for the future, 
2, When a Prince ſufters, or permits Ra- 
pines,and thz Violence of Soldiers,he 150b- 
lIiged to make*em good ; We may alledge 
here, what heretofore (5) 
Gerſon {aid in the preſence of . + 
the King of France, Tu ea 
non agis mala, werum eſt fed ca fiert per- 
mittis & (uffers. Sic Dexs qudicabit c0/3- 
trate, & dicet, non te ait, ſed infernales L:- 
aboli te cruciabunt. How then can theſe 
Soveraigns that make this preſent War 
diſpence with theſe Obligations, or Pu- 
niſhments? they know well enough, that 
| Nn4 where- 
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where-ever their Troops paſs , nay, tho? 
it. be ina Friend's Country,that they leave 
nothing behind them, that they can carry 
away ; that they mow the Corn when it 
15 green, and plunder both Women and 
Children, and commit oftentimes Crimes 
yet more enormous. Perhaps it may be 
objected, That all theſe Diſorders do not 
come to the knowledge of the Prince ; 
but yer he 1s not leſs guilty before God 
becauſe he ought to inform himſelf exact- 
ly, and remedy the ſame by his preſence. 
With what hopes can a Prince offer his 
Prayers to God, when he knows, that in 
quitting a point of Chimerical Honour, 
he might prevent Pillage, Violence, Burn» 
ing, and Sacriledge ; that he might put 
all Chriſtendom 1n a ſtate of Peace, and 
defend her from the Afſaults wherewith 
the common Enemy threatens her; that 
he might eftabliſh the Glory and Wor- 
{hip of God, ſo much prophan*d by the 
Violations of War; and that he might 
hinder an infinite number of innocent 
People from being expos'd to the laſt Ex- 
tremities and inſupportable Outrages. 

It is not poſſible but that ſuch preva- 
ſent Reaſons muſt move the Chriſtian 
Princes to ſearch after Peace. Burt *tis not 
enough 
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enough to have bare Inclinations towards 
it; Picty obliges them to eſtabliſh it with 
Induſtry, and to take the moſt proper and 


ready Meaſures for ſo great and good a 
Work. 


The beſt and moſt aflured Method 


that can be found on both ſides, is to 
ſpeak freely their Grievances and Preten- 
tions, without loſing the time in the 
diſcuſſion of Preliminaries and Formali- 
ties ; and not pretend an Indiſpoſition on 
purpoſe, or ſome default of the Equipage 
of a Plenipotentiary, toretard the Effect 
of his Commiſſion, Every one ought to 
do himſelf Juſtice in the Tribunal of. his 
own Conſcience, as well as his Enemy , 
and offer him a Reparation of the Wrong 
he has done him oy the exam- 

ple of that holy Prince, who ha- #%#z-%, 
ving broken an Alliance which gn 
he had made with an idolatrous 


T5 


Ly 3 < 
8,19. 


King, was not aſham'd to condemn and- 


ſubmit himſelf to render a juſt Satisfacti- 
on. Which was the cauſe that God, who 
had puniſh'd him for this Breach, after- 
wards heap*d upon him. infinite Proſpert- 

ries. 
After the rate that the Miniſters afſift 
at the Aſſembly of Nimegaen, they ſeem 
| ro 
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to be very far from entertaining fo: pious 
an Intention. ,They are ſo ſlow in comin 
thither, that in all probability they will 
not be ſlower in moving Queſtions, and 
yet they may be more ſlow in reſolving 
them. They may make it laſt, if they 
pleaſe till the Diet of Ratibonne; and 
perhaps amidſt theſe Delays there may 
happen ſome Accidents that will exaſpe- 
rate their Spirits ſo much, that they?ll 
break it as they did the Treaty of Co- 
len. | 

Whenever there is a ſincere Inclination 
to treat of Peace, rhe Points are always 
propos'd before, by a ſecret and private 
Mediation, and concluded in the Cabi- 
nets of Princes : The ſending of Embaſla- 
dors and Plenipotentiaries, and Publick 
Conferences ſerve tor nothing elſe but 
ſhow. This appears by the moſt 1mpor- 
tant Treaties of this Age, and particularly 
that of the Pyrexees ; ſo that we may eaſ1- 
Iy fee that NVimegnen, where they know 
5” $i what they mean to propoſe, will 
cauſe us a long time to expect a Peace ; 
during which every Party endeavours to 
make the beſt Advantage of the preſent 
ConjunCture, and flatter themſelves with 


Succeſſes they think to find over the reſt. 
The 
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_ The Allies imagine perhaps, That Frarce 
in the end will be diſtre{sd by the vaſt 
Numbers of its Officers and Soldiers; and 


that the poverty or natural inconſtancy of Is: 
the People will cauſe a ſpeedy Reverſe of Lact 
its Proſperity. On the other ſide, France 125 
confides in the Union of its Forces, in the I, « 
good Fortune ſhe has always hitherto had, 1.7 


and in the Diflention ſhe endeavours to 
ipread among her Enemies ; and in fine, "hs 
truſts ro the Revolution of Afﬀairs, that þ 
the Port or Poland may produce in the 

North and the Empire itſelf. 

All theſe Conjectures are very ill ground- 
ed, both on one {ide and tother, but eſpe- 
cially through the 11] Conduct of one Par- 4 
ty. Theſe three Years they have been 
iraming them to no purpoſe, and accord- | 
ding to the judgment of the belt Politi- {1 
Ccians, each ſide has more reaſon to fear | 
than to hope. In the mean time, for theſe 
- uncertain Hopes, all Chriſtendom under- | 
Toes infinite Devaſtations, which can ne- g0<Y 
ver ceaſe, but by the end of the War. We 
muſt expecr Peace from God only, and 1 
believe ; that at laſt he will move the | 
Hearts of theſe Princes to hearken to his | 
Voice and the Groans of the People. 
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BOOKS Printed for John E- 
veringham, at the Star in Lud- 
gate- ſtreet. | 


T. A N Enguiry into ſeveral remarkable 

Texts of the Old and New Telta- 
ment, which contain ſome difficulty in them ; 
with a probable Reſolution of them.. In two 
Parts, By John Edwards, B. D. ſome- 
times Fellow of St, John's College: 7x 
Cambridge, Ofavo. 

2. A Diſcourſe concerning the Authori- 
ty, Stile, and Perfettions of the Old and 
New Teſtament ; With Illuſtrations of ſe- 
veral difficult Texts of Scripture, By John 
Edwards, -B. D. ſometimes Fellow of St. 
Johrs College zz» Cambridge. Otavo. 

3. Miſcellaneous Eſſays. By Monſtear 
$:. Euremaont ; Tranſlated out of French, 
with a Charatter. By a Perſon of Honor 
here in England ; continued by Mr, Pry- 
den. Odavo. | 
4. 4 New Family-Book : or the true 

Intereſt of Families ; being — fo 
| | 4» 


Books Printed for ]. Everingham: 


Parents and Children, and to thoſe that are 
inſtead of Parents ; ſhewing them their ſe- 
wveral Duties, and how they may be happy in 
one another ; together, with ſeveral Prayers 
or Families and Children ; and Graces be- 
fore and after Meat : To which ts annexed, 
4 Diſcourſe about the right way of Imprc« 
wing of our Time, By James Kirkwood, 
Rettor of Aſtwick ix» Bedfordſhire, with a 
Preface by Dr. Horneck; the: Second 
Edition 'Caorretfed, and much inlarged. 
Twelves. 

5. The Divine Art of Prayer ; contain- 
ing the moſt proper Rules to pray well ; with 
ſeaſonable Prayers for Soldiers, both in 
Their Majeſties Armies and Fleet. In 
Twelves. 

6. The true Royal Engliſh School for 
Their Majeſties Three Kingdoms : Being a 
Catalogue of all the Words in the Bible ; t0- 
gether with a Praxis in Proſe and Verſe; 
and variety of Pittures, all beginning with 
one Syllable, and proceeding by degrees to 
Eizht, divided and not divided, whereby all 
Perſons both Young and Old, of the meaneſt 
Abilities, may with little help, be able to 


Read the whole Bible over diſtinitly, Th | 
0d , 


and more ſpeedily than in any other Met 
with Direttions to find out any Word ; toge- 
ther 


Books Printed for Abel Roper. 
. ther with an Expoſition of the Creed, By 
Tobias Ellis, late Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
Octavo. p , 

7. An Anſwer to the Brief Hiſtory of 
the Unitarians ; called alſo IM of 
William Baſflet, Re&or of St. Swithins, 
London. Ottavo. | | 
8, Monarchia Microcoſmi, the Origen, 
 Viciſſitude azd Period of Vital Govern- 
ment iz Man ; for a farther Diſcovery of 
Diſeaſes incident to Humane Nature. 
Everard Maynwaring, 2M. D. Twelves, 
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BOOKS Printed for, and Sold 
by. Abel Roper near T emple- 


Earr, 


I. E W Poems, conſiſting of Satyrs, 

Elegies, aud Odes ; Together 
with a Colleftion of the neweſt Conrt-Songs, 
ſet to Muſick by the beſt Maſters of the Age. 
All written by Mr. Durtey. 

2. The Princeſs of Cleve ; as it was 
Aﬀted at the Queen's Theatre, Written by 
Nat, Lee. | = | 

3. The Amours of Anne (Queen to Lewis 


the XIIT.) with the Chevalier de m—_ 
te 


f 


Books Printed for Abel Roper. 


the true Father of the preſent Lewis the 
XIV. Kzng of France ; in which the whole 
Cabal and Intriegue of raiſing this Heir to 
the French Crown, is fully detefted and ex- 
poſed : Together with rhe Engines and Tn- 
ſtruments of that grand Impoſtor. Written 
by a Perſon of Quality. 

4.' A Week*s Exerciſe, preparatory to- 
wards a worthy Reception of the Tord's Sup- 
per. 1» Meditations, Prayers, and Eja- 


' culations, before, at, and after rhe Holy 


Communion: Alſo Rules and Exerciſes how 
to live well after it, By W.W. Dedicated 
the Princeſs of Denmark. 

5, The State of Innocence, azd Fall of 
Man ; ax Opera, written in Heroick Verſe ; 
Dedicated to the Dutchels. 

6. An Hiſtorical Diftionary of Eng- 
land azd Wales; iz Three Parts, I. Geo- 


graphical. IT. Hiſtorical. III. Political. 


7. Sir Anthony Love : or, The Ram- 
bling Lady. A Comeay, 

8. Advice to a Touns Lord, written by 
his Father. 

9. The Complete Conſtable. 

Io. The Diſtreſſed Innocence ; A Trage- 
ay. Written by Mr. Settle. 

11. The Heroes of France; being a Dia- 
logue between Monſieur Louvois, C_ 
1VLONT» 
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Books Printed for Abel Roper. 
Motchevril, Sarsfield, aud Printe Wal- 
deck; wkerrih is contained the preſent State 
of Aﬀairs ix Europe. 

12, The Wary Widow : or,Sir Noiſy | 
Parrat. A Comedy, Atted at the Theatre- 
Royal. Writren by Henry Higden, E/q; 

13. The Rules and Maxims of Plead+ , 
ing; which will be Publiſhed this Term. 
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